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PREFACE. 



A KHowuBDOB of Eng^sh Grammar is very properly oonaidared tt» 
indispensable part of an English education ; and is now taug^ ■• 
such, in all our Academies and Common Schools. The great nwa^ 
ber of elementary works which have recently appeared on this subject, 
is a pleasing evidence of the attention which has been bestowed upoD 
it Among these, none has enjoyed greater favour than the Grammar 
of LiNDLET MuRRAT ; and the high rank which it still holds among 
the numerous works which have appeared Mnce its publication, is a 
decided testimony to the soundness of its principles and the ezcellenoe 
of the system. With all its ^ excellence, however, it is far fiom being 
incapable of improvement ; and the attempt toaddtoitsvalneas a ma- 
nual for schools, by correcting what is erroneous, retrenching what is 
superfluous or unimportant, compressing what is prolix, elucidating 
what is obscure, determining what was left doubtful, supplying what 
is defective, and bringing up the whole to that state of improvement to 
which the labours of eminent scientific and practical writers of the pr^ 
sent day have so greatly contributed, can hardly fail, if well executed, 
to prove acceptable to the public. Such was my design ; and though 
there may be reason to regret that it has not been undertaken by some 
one more capable of doing justice to the subject, still it is hoped that 
the labour bestowed, in order to cany it into effed, will not be alto- 
gether in vain. 

In endeavouring to avoid the minutiaB and diffuseness of the larger 
Grammar, care has been taken to guard against the oppodte extreme. 
The abridgments of Murray now in use, are little more than a synop- 
sis of the hu^r work ; presenting a mere outline ot the subject, alto- 
gether too meagre to be of much service to the learner. The sama 
remark is applicable to a great number of smaller works which havo • 
been published with a similar view ; napnely, to serye as ^a introdoo- 
tion to a more extended system, lliey are incapable themselves cf 
Imparting a satisfactory knowledge of the subject ; and yet it oAen 
happens, peifaaps even in % majority of cases, that those who hvn 
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oommaieed wkh the << introduction," hare neither the time nor the 
Meant to g^t beyond it: and besidee, unleee the << ifltrodaction " be 
oonatnicted on the same principle of arrangement and expression with 
the one which is intended to aucceed, it will probably be found worse 
than useless ; for when a particular arrangement and phraseology 
ha¥e become familiar to the mind, there is great difficulty in studying 
another work on the same subject, in which the arrangement and 
expression are materially diflferent. A Grammar, to be really ralu- 
able, ought to be timple in its style and arrangement, so as to l>e 
a dapted to the capacity of youth, for whose use it is designed ; eoni' 
prekamptf so as to be a sufficient guide in the most difficult, as well 
as in easy cases ; and its principles and rules should be rendered &- 
miliar to the learner by numerous examples and exercises. 

To meet these riews of what a Grammar for the use of Schools 
migki to be, the present compilation has been made, — with what sue- 
eeas» a discerning public, to whose judgment it is respectfully submit- 
ted, will decide. Utility, not novelty, has been aimed at In collect- 
ing materials, I have freely availed myself of the labours of others who 
have treated on the subject since the days of Murray, and particulariy 
of those whose object has been similar to my own. Lenmie*s ** Prin- 
ciples of English Grammar,*' deservedly esteemed, in Britain, the best 
oompend for the use of schools ^'hich has jet appeared, I have adopted 
•• the gmund plan of my work. The works of Murrat, Angus, 
CevMBL, Grant, Crombib, Hilbt, Webster, and others in the ex- 
tensive collection of my friend Dr. Beck, to which 1 have enjoyed free 
Bcoess, have been consulted ; and from all of them has been carefully 
■elected, condensed, and arranged, whatever seemed to be suitable to 
my purpose. For several valuable suggestions, also, I am indebted to 
Di. T. R. Beck, and several other literary friends, who kindly exam- 
ined my MSS.bef<ure they were sent to press, and freely communicated 
their sentiments. On the whole, it is believed that there is nothing of 
mudi importance in Murray's larger Grammar, or in the works of sub- 
M()iient writers^ that will not be found condensed here. 

On the subject of Etymology, much expansion has been deemed un- 
— eoostiy; I have thenfore generally contented myself with stating 
fwsMtts^ without embarrassing the work with the processes, oflen tedious 
•ad obscwre, which have led to them. In the classification of words, 
almoat all writers difier from each other ; and thou^ on this subject 
thm ham been innch discussion, nothing has yet been proposed which, 
«ltkt«lMK tppMM Ims ok^ectioMble in piinc^e^ ormoreoonve- 
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nieot in pmotice, dnn that of Murray, whioh is tt ie i el o i ^ f 
tained. 

In Syntax, sreater fidneas has been considered prefwr. in 4ha «»• 
nngement of the Rolee, scarcely two wiiten ^ve ioUowwi the aana 
order ; and that here adopted is soraevi^liat diflerent from any^itheB* 
Without regarding much the usual diiriaion of Sjmtaz into ComoBrd and 
OovernmaOf those rules are placed first which appear to be most sim^ 
pie, and of most frequent occurrence. Care has been takeo,however» 
to connect with a leading rule those of a subordinate character allied 
to it, and to add under every rule such notes and observations as ap- 
peared necessary to its illustration* Cupious exercises in (tike ssmtaz 
follow each rule, generally on the same page ; and exercises adapted 
to the notes, &c. are su^'oined, distinguished by the number of the 
note to which they belong. For the purpose of better exercising the 
iudgment of the pupil, there have been introduced at intervale, exer- 
cises on the preceding rules promiscuously arranged; and at the 
end, promiscuous exercises are furnished on all the rules and obser- 
vadons ; — ^the whole forming a body of exercises, containing perhaps 
not fewer examples than Murray's separate vohime of Exercises on 
the Rules of Syntax. In this, economy as well as convenience baa 
been consulted. The leading principles have been made so prominent 
by being printed on a large type, that they may be easily studied by 
the youngest classes without a separate compend. Every thing ne- 
cessary for the fuller expansion and illustration of these principles, has 
been introduced in its place ; and the whole furnished with questions 
and appropriate exercises, in order to render every part fiimiliar to the 
mind of the pupil as he advances, so that no larger treatise, and na 
separate book of exercises, will be necessary. The arrangement of 
the exercises on syntax on the same page with the rule which they 
ore designed to illustrate, it is believed, will greatly diminish the la- 
boar, both of teacher and pupil, in going over this important part of 
the subject. 

Another object steadily kept in view in this compilation is to vender 
it a profitable introduction to classical studies. While aU languages 
differ 6com each other in their mode of inflexion, and in aome fonns of 
expression peculiar to themselves, usually denominated idionu^ dieir 
general principles are, to a very great extent, the same. It w ould sasm, 
therefore, to be proper, in constructing grammars for di^rep . lan- 
guages, that the principles, so far as diey are the same, ahoukl be ar* 
ranged in the same order, and expressed as nearly «• possible in the 
same woida. Wece this carefully done, the stu^ of ibe grammar «l 

1* 
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one kngiMige would be a rery important aid in the Btndy of another ; 
and the opportunity thus aflbrded of seeing wherein they agree ana 
wfaerain they difier, would of itself furnish a profitable exercise in com- 
panitiTe grammar. But when a Latin grammar is put into the hands 
of a boy, difiering widely in iHi arrangement or phraseology from the 
English grammar which he had previously studied, and then in due 
time a Greek grammar difierent from both, not only is the benefit de- 
lired horn the analogy of the difi«rent languages in a great measure 
lost, but the whole subject is made to appear intolerably intricate and 
mysterious. To remedy this evil, 1 resolved, some time ago, to pub- 
lish a series of Grammars of the English, Latin, and Greek languages, 
arranged in the same order, and expressed as nearly in the same words 
as the genius of the languages would permit. In the prosecution of 
this purpose, the Greek Grammar, on the foundation of Moor's, was 
published in 1831 j the English Grammar of Murray, in a condensed 
fonn, embracmg every thing valuable from later woriis, is now offered 
to the public; and if the plan is favourably received, the Latin Gram- 
mar of Alexander Adam, adapted to the system, with improvements, 
will follow as soon as possible. 



PREFACE 

TO THB FIFTH BDITIOV. 



This work has been again thoroughly revised, and every error dis* 
covered in the preceding editions has been carefally corrected. A seo- 
Ibn has been introduced in its proper place on Person, as a modifica- 
tion or accident of the noun. The terms Trantitioe and IniranMUie^ 
have been substituted for Active and Neuter, as a more appropriate and 
accurate designation of the two classes of verbs. By this means all 
ambiguity and controversy is avoided on this point— ^e term Actwe is 
confined to one appropriate use, — and the word Neuter ia dispensed with 
so as to be applied solely to the gender of nouns. The designation of 
die tenses formerly used is stiU retained, while that recommended, p. 
88, as more expressive and appropriate is at the request of some dis- 
tingniBhad teachen» mserted in brackets alter the other ; so that the 
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one or tlie odwr, or both, may be conTraientljniMd Mtlw I 
dinct. Apafeandahalf has been added to the section on oompoii* 
tion, and an Appendix of 28 pages has been added, containing a brief 
statement and ezamination of some poinis rdatire to grammar itsetf— the 
classification and designation of the putt of sp e e ch a n etymdogieal 
vocabulary of ipmnmatical terms, shewmg their deriration and mean* 
ing^-a list of Latin and French words and phrases, often to be met 
with in English books,— ^nd a selection and explanation of the mora 
common law fbrms, constantly occurring in the reports of legal prcK 
ceedings, and the debates of our legislative assemblies in this oomitry* 

The author takes this opportunity of renewing his grateful acknow* 
ledgments to those gendemen who have kindly examined the woric, and 
fikvored him with their obeervations on it. To the hints derived from 
these, he is chiefly indebted for the improvements that appear in this 
edition. The favorable opinion expressed of the work by the most com- 
petent judges, encourages him to hope that the olyect he had in view, 
Jo furnish a simple, condse, and comprehensive manual of English 
Grammar, better adapted to the use of academies and conmion schools 
than any yet published, is now in a good degree attained. 

The Latin Granunar formeriy announced has been published, and 
s3so the revised edition of the Greek Grammar. Thoe woiks now 
form a complete series of grammars^English, Latin, and Greek all on 
the same plan, arranged in the same order, and having die definitionig 
rules, and leading parts expressed as near as possiUe in the same lan- 
guage. By this method the confusion and unnecessary labor occa- 
sioned by studying grammars, in these languages, constructed on dif- 
ferent principles k avoided, the study of one is rendered a profitable 
introduction to the study of another, and an opportunity is furnished to 
the enquiring student of comparing the languages in their grammatical 
structure, and aeeing at once wherein they agree, and wherein they 
difi^r. The whole is now submitted to the examination and &Tonibl» 
•onsideration of a discerning public* 

Albaht AcADBiir, Sept. 23, 1848. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR HmWO THIS GRAMMAR. 

npa Gn^nntr beiiif dMigB^d for the use of the more advanced icliulae, a« 
vvvlfis of the mere MittiinRr, n fnw su^iEestlunB, the result of some eipttrtcncf, 
reipMllag the mede of uaioK it, may not be toi|iro()er. In conmwneinc any Mttdy, 
the first care of the Judicious teaclier will be xo eicitf a proper interest in it in 
the ffiUida of Ills pupils^ and to render their propress ns easy and pleasant as po» 
sIMH. WtdKm tlila, the easiest and most enfaging studies rosy be rendered 
irksome and disgmitiiig, and all relish for, as well as progress in them effectually 
prevented.. This evil wtU be avoidpdi and a proper interest in the study of En 
cHih GruMnar ezclind aad maintained, if tiie fuUowing coarse of stotly 'be earo> 
lUUjr observed :— 

1. Very young pupils, or mere beginners at any agn, should l»e required to stu- 
dy imly tlie UtAng parU which are generally distinguished In the Grammar br 
""■ s in smaller type, together with the wiiole 

Obs. in $ 90,31,33, and 24 should be omit- 
ary Uie exercise, from ten to twenty or thir- 
iacb lesson from the beginning, so that the 
loss of time, and almost without an efibrt. 
pied for each recitation than the class can 
new portion should nnt be given out. 
lew lesson should be read over to the class, 
liliar remarks and illustrations: and care 
w, before he is sent to his seat, what he is 
, and hote it is to be d«me. A little pains 
rded by the spirit and pleasure with which 
pid progress that will be made, 
cr with the more important parts, should 
, and the whole wrought into the under- 
the pupil, by qu*stion£i and familiar illus- 
be has complKely iiiaftered it To aid in 
ntrnduci'd throughout, in which the class 
sy and familiar. In this way a class of or- 
upils, may be carried through to ^ 39 in the 
lose more advanced, in two or three. 
DOW lesson siiould be rivctted and secured 
t a few minutes, and is attended with very 
esson, or every other one with a rapid re 
ng, or from such part as the teacher may 
direct 

0. Hafiing In this way advanced to ^ :19, the pupil is prepared to commence 
Etymological parsing, for which directions are given in that Section. It is ne- 
eeasary be should be expert In this exercise before he enter on Syntax. To aid 
in this, ample directions and exercises are furnished from p. 75 to p. 85. 

7. In the study of Syntax, the same course in general should be pursued as iis 
the preceding part At first, the rule at the top of the page only should be com- 
mitted to memory, and then rendered familiar by the exercises under it Tho. 
aubordluate rules and observations, with the exercises belonging to them, wil. 
be studied with more ease and advantage on a subsequent revisal- When this 
bas l>een done, he will be prepared for ex'^rcises in Syntactical Parsing and Pro- 
miscuous Exercises in Syntax, of which a great variety Is furnished in $ 85. 

8. At the same time that the pupil is engaged in the excrcis'-s just mentioned, 
it will be a proper time to study the whole Grammar in course; and to talce up 
in Ids progress the parts formerly omitted, which, from the acquirements now 
made, will be better appreciated and more easily mastered ; and in dobig tliis 
Also, repeated revisols should not be neglected. 

The study of Englisfa Grammar, prorecuted in tills way, win prove both pleas- 



ing and pMfitable. The fupil, knowing what he Is doing, and elated, with success, 

win prooaed with activity and cheerftii ' * '~ "^ '" "" '* — 

%riil finu bimself a eoon oKAiiiiARuii. 



1 with activiQr and cheerftiineas ; and in a comparatively abort tim* 
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GRAMMAR. 



Grammar is both a Science and an Art. 

As a Science, k investigates the principles of language 
in general When thus used^ it is denominated General 
or Unitbrsal Grammar ; and soihetinies Cobcfarativb 
Grammas. 

As an Art, it teaches the right method of applying these 
principles to a particular language, so as thereby to express 
our thoughts in a correct and proper manner* according to 
establiriied usage 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English Language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orth^^a- 
phffj Etymology f Syntax^ and Pro9ody. 

PART FIRST. 
§ L ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthoqrapht teaches the nature and powers of Lai* * 
ters, and the correct method of spelling words. 

A Lbttbr if a cfatiactw repreMDtiiig a paitienlar flowndof telM 
manyoioe. 

a A 
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S ENGLISH OEAMMAR. § 1. 

There are SVinty-tisr letters in the Engtish Alphabet. 

Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 

A Vowel is a letter which represents a simple inarticulate 
aoud ; and in a word or syllable may be sounded alone . The j 
are, a, t, t, o, m, and w and y, not beginning a syllable. 

A Consonant is a letter which represents an articulate 
sound ; and in a word or syllable is never sonnded alone, but 
always in connexion with a yowel. They are, 6, c, d, /, g, 
^> it K h ^t ^i Pi 9> ^f 'i ^1 V| *> *f 1^^ ^ *^ y beginiing a 
syUable. 

A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound. They 
are of two kinds, proper and improper. 

A Proper Diphthong is one in which both the vowels are 
sonnded, as ou in out ; oi in oU; ow in cow. 

An Improper Diphthong or digraph is one in which «nly 
one of the vowels is sounded, as otf in court ^ oa in boat. 

A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in one sound as 
eau in beauty. 

The powers of letters. 

In analyzing words into their elementary sounds, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the name of a letter anditsjMHtfer. 

The name of a letter is that by which it is usually called ; 
as A, b6, se, de. Sec. 

The power of a letter is the effect which it has, either by 
itself or combined with other letters, in forming a word or syl- 
Uble. 

NoTB. AU the vowels have each several powers. — Several 
letters have the same power, — and certain powers or elements 
of words are represented by a combination of two letters. 

The elementary powers or sounds in the English language 
are about forty, and are divided into Vocale, Subvocale, and 
•depiratee. 

Vocals are inarticulate sounds produced by the organs of 
voice,* with the mouth more or less open, and with no, or but 
slight change of position in the organs of speech. 

• The Organs of voie* are those parts (caOed by physiologisu the Larynx 
and its appcaidages) wfaieh are employed in the prodnetkm of sinple vocal 



The Orgatu of gpteek are those parts employed to artieolate or modify 
wfaisperiuff or vocal aouids, Tliese are the tongue, lips, teeth, and palate. 
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Smrrocixs are sounds produced by the orgmat of Yoke, 
articulated or modified by certain changes in the position of 
the organs of speech. 

Aspirates are mere whispering sounds without Tocality, 
but which still have an audible effect in the enunciation of 
words. They are all articulate, except h. 

The elementary powers of letters cannot be exhibited to the 
eye, but must be learned from the living voice. 

The ifAME of a vowel is always one of its powers (except 
w and y,) and if from the name of a consonant we take away 
the vowel soaml, what remains is generally the power of that 
consonant, except vf and y. 

A full view of the elementary powers of letters in the forma- 
tion of words is exhibited in the following table. In the 
words annexed as examples, the letter whose power is indi- 
cated is printed in Italic. By pronouncing the word distinctiy, 
and then leaving out all but the power of the Italic letter, aod 
uttering that alone, we have the power of that letter. 

Table of Elementary Sounds in the English Language. 



Vocals. 


SiTBTOCALS. 


Aspirates. 


A. ale, able. 


B. 


iat, orh. 


F. fix. 


A. art. . 


D. 


do, did. 


H. Aat. 


A. all. 


G. 


gone, dog. 


K. Areep, booAr. 


A. at. 


J. 


judge. 


P. pen, top. 


E. mc. 


L. 


lie. 


S. swa. 


E. met, «gg. 


M. 


man. 


T. ton, hat. 


I. ^ ire. 


N. 


910. 


Th.fai^;i. 


I. in. 


NG. 


ring. 


Sh.show. 


0. old. 


R.* 


rope, far. 


Ch. chide. 


0. move,ooze. 


Th. 


this. 


Wh.when. 


0. odd. 


V. 


van. 




U. tt£ne,tese. 


W. 


toe. 




U. wp. 


Y. 


yes. 




U. MX. 


Z. 


zinc. 




Ou. thow. 


Z. 


azure. 





* R before a vowel has a hard or trilling sound ; as : rat. 
rough : — After a vowel, a soft and liquid sound, as : mm, far, 
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4 ElfdLIffi GRAHMAK. ^1. 

Certain letters in the English Alphabet have the same 
power as others in the above table, and may therefore be 
called EquiffalentM . Equivalents of vowels and diphthongs are 
ammefons. 

Of the Sabvocals and Aspirates eight pairs are CorrtlatwM* 
In sounding the first of any of these pairs, the organs of voice 
and speech are in the same position as in somnding its fcdlow, 
but the first, or snbvocal, has vocality \ the second, or aspi- 
rate, has not. 

Table of Equivalents and CcrrdatifMM. 



Equivalents. 


GOBRELATIVES. 




Suhvoctds. 


Aspirates. 


W = u cott?, meic. 


V. vow. 


F. fame. 


Y = i tyrant, sys- 


G. gone. 


K. keep. 


tem. 


B. bat. 


P. pen: 


C hard = k cat. 


Z. zinc. 


S. sin. 


Q =s k ligruor. 


D. do. 


T. top. 


C soft = s cent. 


Th. this. 


Th. thick. 


G soft = j fiin. 


Z. azure. 


Sh. show. 


X =ks fcc. 


J. judge. 


Ch. chide. 



SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable is a distinct sound $)rming the whole of 
a word, as : far; or so much of it as can be sounded 
at once, as : far in farmer. 

A word contains as many syllables as it has distinct 
vocal sounds ; as : ^am-m«-rt»an. 

A Mcmosyllahle is a word of one syllable ; as : fax. 
A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables; as : farmer. 
A Trisyllable is a word o( three syllables; as: pid;y. 
A PoUfsyUahU is a word of many syllables. 
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§8. O&THOO&APHY. 6 

4 2. SPELLING. 
Spelling is the art of expressing a word by its 
proper letters, and rightly dividing it into syllables. 

The Orthography of the English language is so anomalouSi 
and in many cases arbitnury, Hiat peofieiency in it can be 
acquired only by practice and the use of the Spelling book or 
Dictionary.— The foilowing roles are of a general charaeter, 
tkough even to these there may be a few exceptions. 

RITLES FOR SPELLING WORDS. 

Bulb L Monosyllables and words accented on the 
last syllable, ending with a single consonant preceded 
by a short vowel, double that consonant before an ad- 
ditional syllable beginning with a vowel; as, rob^ 
robber; admits admittance^ admitted. Except z and k, 
which are never'doubled. 

But when a diphthong precedes, or the accent is not 
on the last syllable, the consonant is not doubled; as, 
boil, boUing^ boiler; visit , visited, 

Eule n. Words ending with II generally drop" one I 
before the terminations itess, less, ly^ and fidl; as, 
fulness^ skilless, Jully, skilful. 

Exile ID. Words ending in y preceded by a con- 
sonant, change y into i before an additional letter or 
syllable; as, spy^ spies; happy, happier, happiest; 
carry, carrier, carried ; fancy, fancifid. 

Exception L But y is not changed before ing; ms, 
deny, denying. 

Exception II. Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, 
retain the y unchanged; as, boy, boys, boyish, boyhood. 

Exceptions. Lay, pay, say, make laid, paid, said. 

Other rules for spelling are encumbered with so many ez- 
ce^tifHui «t to sender them nearly usaless. They are therefore 
omitted. 
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PART SECOND. 
§ 8. ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymoloot treats of the difSsrent sorts of 
woids, their various modifications, and their de 
rivations. 

Words are certain articulate sounds used by 
common consent as signs of our ideas. 

1. Words, in respect of their Formation^ are 
either Primitive or Derivative^ Simple or Com- 
pound. 

A Primitwe word is one that is not dernred fixxn any other word 
in the Un'guage ; as, bog, just, father. 

A Derivaiioe word is one thatis deriyed from some other word ; as, 
boffUh, justice, fatherly, 

A Simple word is one that is not combined with any other word ; 
as, man, house, city. 

A Compound word is one that is made up of two or more sirople 
words ; as, manhood, honeman. 

2. Words, in respect of Fbrmf are either De- 
clinable or Jbideclinable* 

A Declinable word is one which nndeigoes certain dianges of fkrm 
or termination, to express the Afferent relations of gender, nmnber, 
case, person, &€. usually termed m Grammar AooiDBim ; as, num, 
men! love, lovee, loved. 

Jn Jndedinable word is one which undergoes bo change of fiimv; 
as, good, some,perhaps. 

3. In respect of Signification and Uee^wfoia are 
divided into different classes, called 
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PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech in the English language are 
lane, viz. The Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun^ 
Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Interjection and Con- 
junction, 

Of these the Noun, Pronoun, and Verb are de- 
clined, the rest are indeclinable. 

What is English Grartmxarl Into hwa many parts is U dmdti 7 
Mention them. What is Orthography? What is a letter? How 
many letters are there in English? How are they divided? VThat 
is a Towel ? — a consonant ? Name the vowels. When are w and y 
vowels? When consonants? What is a diphthong?— a pro|>er 
diphthong? — an improper diphthong 7~a triphthong? What is a 
Syllable ? What is a word of one SyllMe termed ?— o/ two l—oj 
three ? — of four or more ? 

(§2.) What is spelling ? Rtpeat the rules. 

(§ 3.) What does Etymology treat t^fl WhtA are words 7 How 
may words he classed in respect of their Formation 7 What is a pri- 
mitive word? — a derivative word? — a simple word 7^ — a componnd 
word? How may words be classed in re^^ of Form 7 What is a 
declinaUe word?— an indedinable word? How many parts of 
8PEBCH are there in En^^ish 7 JVome them. Which of these are de- 
eUnable 7 Which are indecUnakle 7 

*Tlie liatof qaettkMuiralitioined at intervals is not intended for tbt use, much 
leas for the dtreetum, of the teacher. Who, if eompefent, will always pat such 
queationa to the papil as wiU enable him to ascertain whether he onderatands 
what he htu studied, or to draw his attention to any particular p(dnt which he 
may wish to illaatrate at greater length. The principal deaign of their insertion 
ia to exercise the Judgment of the pui^l in hia private atudjea in finding appro- 
priate anawera,— to enaMe him the better to prepare hia leaaona by auggeating 
such queationa aa are likely to be aaked,— and to furnish a teat whether he ia 
■ufficiently prepared for recitation, which he cannot be unleaa he can furnish a 
correct and prompt anawer to the queationa i^poaed. They may alao. im>ve uae- 
Ail in acboola conducted on the monitorial plan as a guide to the Monitor. That 
the correct anawer may be more readily found, the aectiima ($) to which the 
qaeationa refer are marked; tboae which reftr to the text or large print, are 
printed iaRalies ; and those whid) rste to the notes and obssrvatkiiM, in the 
I letter. 
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§ 4. I. OF THE ARTICLES. 

An article is a word put before a noua, to show 
the extent of its meaning ; as, a man^ the man. 

There are two Articles, A or AN, and THE. 

A or AN is called the Indefinite Article, because 
it does not point out a particular person or thing ; 
as, A king ; that is, any king. 

THE is called the Definite Article, because it re- 
fers to a particular person or thing ; as. The king ; 
i. e. some particular king. 

A noun without an Article to limit it is taken in 
its widest sense ; as, Man is m^ortal^ i. e. AU man- 
kind: — Or in an indefinite sense; as, There are 
men destitute of all shame, i. e. strnie men. § 81. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
1. j1 is used before a Consonant ; as, a book. 
An is used before a Vowel or silent h ; as^ an age 
an hour. But 

A and not An is used before tc long^ and the diphthong en, because 
these letters ^have, combined with their sound, the power of initia] y ; 
thus, a unU, a iMe, a eviog^ On the other hand, An is used heSom 
words beginning with h sounded, when the accent is on the second 
syllable; as, m henAe action, on historkdL account ; because the A ia 
fludi words is but sli^itl/ sounded. 

EXEaEtCISES ON THE ARTICLES. 

Prefix the Indefinite article to the uoordSf river, hope* 
army, heraiit, infant, uncle, humour, usurper, hostler, wish, 
youth, umbrage, oyster, herb, thought, honour, elephant 
husband. 

Correct what follows^ and give a reason for the change. 
A inkstand, an faaiklful, a article, a humble man, an ewe, 
a anchor, an useRil book, an history, an humorous tale, an 
hedge, an union. 
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^6. OF NOUNS. 

A Noun ia the name of a thing; as^ JoAn, Xondon, 
hook. Nouns are of two kinds. Proper and Comamm. 

A Proper JSToun is the name applied to an indi^i* 
dual only ; as jSUbctnyj Washingtouy the Hudson. 

A Common J^Toun is a name applied to all things 
of the same sort ; as, man^ chair ^ taUe^ book. 

Remabk. — ^Proper noons distingnish individuali of the same 
dass from each other. — Common nouns dastmgnish $ort$ or clai$e$, 
and are equally applicable to all things of the same dass. 

Obs. 1. Proper noons denoting persons osoally become common 
by having an article prefixed; as, '^ He is the Cicero of his age." 

Obs. 2. Common noons become Prq;»er when personified, and 
also when used as proper names; as. Hail Liberty ! The Pmrk, 

Obs. 3. Under Common nouns are usually ranked, 

Ist. ColUeiive nouns, or noun* ofmultittuUf which signify mai^ 
in the singular number; as, army, people, 

2d. Abstract nouns, or names of qualities; ba^ piety, toicksdnets, 

3d. Verbal nouns, or the names of actions, or states of being ; 
as, readmg, writing, slewing. § 30, 7. 

To Nouns belong Person^ Gender j Jfuniber^ and 
Case. 

^ 6. OF PERSON. 

Person, in grammar, is the relation of a noun or 
pronoun to what is said in discourse. There are 
three persons, the first^ second^ and third. 

The lirst person denotes- the speaker or writer ; 
as, " I Paiul have written it." 

The Second denotes the person addMssed; as, 
" Thou Crod seest me.'^ 

The TMrd denotes the person or thing spoken of; 
as, ^^ Trttih is mighty.'^ See Appendix, III^ 3» Isit. 
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BNGLISB GRAMMAa. 



§7. 



§ 7. OP GENDER. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to 
Sex. There are three genders, the Mcucuimej Fenu- 
nine and Jfeuier. App. III. 2. 2d. 

The Ma$culine Gender denotes the male sex ; as, 
Jl fnauj a boy, * 

The Fenrndne Gender denotes the female sex; 
as, .^ uHMum, a girl. 

The Neuter Gender denotes whatever is wUhout 



BCJL J 8U», JWJM 


rv. 




* 




'the9ex. 


1 


L. By different words ; as 


S 


Male. ^ 


FemaU, 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor 


maid 


Horse 


mare 


Bean 


beUe 


Husband 


wife 


Boy 


girl 


King 


queen 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Buck 


doe 


Man 


woman 


BuU 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Brake 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram, buck 


ewe 


Father 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Friar 


nnoi 


Stag 


hind 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


Hart 


roe 


Wizzard 


witch 


2. By 


a difference of Termination ; as, 


Malt. 


Femalt. 


MaU. 


Female. 


iibbot 


abbess 


Bridegroom 


bride 


4etor 


actress 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


44miniitrator 


administratrix 


Count 


countess 


idolterer 


adulteress 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Ambassador 




Duke 


dutchess 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Elector 


electress 


Author (often) 


authoress 


Emperor 


empress 


Bmn 


baroness 


^-nffhiintBr 


* 
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Ezeoator 

Governor 

Heir 

Heio 

Hunter 

Host 

Jew 

Landgrare 



exeentriz 



heroine 

himtreM 

hosteM 

Jewess 

landgnmne 



Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 

Proteetor 

Shepherd 



JVinele. 



prophelese 
protectress 
shepherdess 
songrtress 



Marquis 

Major 

Patron 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 



marchioness 

mayoress 

patroness 

peeress 

poetess 

priestess 



Sorcerer 

Saltan 

Tiger 

Traitor 

Tutor 

Yiscoont 

Votaiy 

Widower 



y soltana, or snl 
( taness 



traitress 

tutoress 

viscountess 

votaress 

widow 



3. By prefixing another word ; a8| 

A eoek sparrow. A hen sparrow 



A he goat. 
A man servant 
A nude child. 
Mde descendants. 



A fAegoat 
A matd servant 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



OBSERVATIONS ON GENDER. 

U Some nouns are either moMiifMie wfemMne; such as, iNntni; 
ehUdf eeueinf infantf eervani, neighbor. Such are sometnnes said to be 
of the common gender. 

8. Some nouns naturally neuter are converted by a figure of speech 
into the masculine or fenunine ; as when we say of the sun, He is set> 
tmg ;— of the moon, She is eclipsed ; and of a diip, She saUs. 

3. In speaking of animals whose sex is not known to us, or not re* 
garded, we assign the masculine gender to those distinguished for 
boldness, fiddity, generosity, size, strength, &g^ as the dog, the horse, 
the elephant Thus we say, ** The dog is remarkably various in his spe- 
cies." On the other hand, we assign the feminine gender to animals 
chancteriied by vreakness and timidity; as, thehare^ thecat,&e., 
tiius, «The cat, as $he beholds the li^t, draws the ball of Aer eye 
small and long.** 

4 In speaking of animals, partieulaily tiiOM of inforior sIm, w%h^ 
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qaaifly ionate them devoid «f mx. Thii%^aA in&h^ we mf '^ Jl 
w a lorely e t iel u re;**— ofa o^ **/( is crael to iU eQemy.** 

5. WlMn tbe male end female areezpraieedb; distmctteaas; ai^ 
ilq i Wrf, $kt]^herda$f the meecntine term baa alio a geneial meaoio^ 
egpreeiing both male and fiwnale^ and is alwaj^ to be used when the 
offioe» ooQiipation, pro fe e sioi v 9sc^ and not the sex ef the indhridaal, is 
chiefly to be expressed. The feminine tennis used only when the die 
criminatioB of sex is indispensably necessary. Thus, when it is said 
** the Poele of this country are distinguisfaad by ooirectnesa of taste,'* 
the tem "Poet" clearly hidudes both mdi and fm^ writen ef 
poetry. 

§ 8, OF NUMBER. 

Number is tliat property of a noun by which it 
expresses one, or more than one. Nouns have two 
numbers, the Singular and the Plural. The Sin- 
gular denotes one ; the Plural mor^ than one. 

GENERAL RULE. 

The plural jbs commonly formed by adding « to the 
singular, as book^ books. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

1. Nouns in «, «A, ch soft, x, or o, form the plural 
by adding es ; as, Mtss^ Misses ; brushy brushes ; 
match^ matches ; f ox j foxes ; hero^ heroes. 

£zo. Nouna ia ee and to, with joato^ canto^ tyro, grotto^ portico^ 
■Qlo^halo,quarto, have $ only ; as, cameo, cameos; folks fiiUos ; juoUv 
juntos, &c Also nouns in eh sounding k ; a% monarch, monaicha. 

2. Nouns in y after a consonant, change y isCo te^ 
in the plural ; as, lady, ladies. 

Nouns in y after a vowel, follow the general rule ; 
as day J days. § 2. R. III. 

3. Nouns infoTfe, change/or y% into vss in the 
plural; as, loaf loaves; life, lives. 

Bmc Piiii4asai<wfcirf» l wwC o h M»Gin«f »>«w h^ 
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mifldiid ; gulf, toif, muf ;-^re, strife j—proof, hoo( roo( rapnoo^ftllow 
the general rule. Also nouns in ff have their plural in t ; as, wig^ 
muffi; except iitg^ which has sometimes iUnt»; 9o wharf ^whanf. 

EXERCISES ON NUMBER, 

Gwe the plural, and the rule for forming tt, o/^Fox, book, 
leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, sex, box, coach, inch, 
sigr, bounty, anny, duty, knife, echo, loss, cargo, wife, story, 
church, table, glass, study, calf, branch, street, potato, 
peach, sheaf, booby, rock, stone, house, glory, hope, flower, 
city, difficulty, distress, wolf. 

Day, bay, relay, chimney, journey, valley, needle, 
* enemy ; an army, a vale, an ant, a valley, the hill, the sea, 
a key, a toy, monarch, tyro, grotto, nuncio, punctilio, em- 
bryo, gulf, handkerchief, hoof, staff, muff, cliff, whiff, cu^ 
ruff. 

Of what number is — ^Book, trees, plant, shrub, globes, 
hills, river, scenes, stars, planets, toys, home, fancy, mosses, 
glass, state, foxes, house, prints, spoon, bears, lilies, roses, 
churches, glove, silk, skies, berries, peach 1 

§ 9. NOUNS IRREGULAR IN THE PLURAL. 

Some nouns are irregular in the formation of their plural ; such ai^ 



Stngirfar. 


. PlmaL 


Singular. 


PhKTd. 


Man 


men 


Tooth 


teeth 


Woman 


women 


Goose 


geese 


Chad 


chUdren 


Mouse 


mice 


Foot 


feet 


Louse 


lice 


Ox 


oxen 


Penny 


pence 



But penny, meaning the ecin^ has the plural p«fiftleff. 

Note. Weirds compounded of man, woman, &c. form the plmal 
like the simple word; as Fooimm, footmen; Boatmtm^ hotitmmg 
Wathnwmnan, wotherwomen, &c. 

ainguUr. PtwroL 

Brother (one of the same family) brothers 

Brother (one of the same socie^) brell|ieii 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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Sow or ■wine 

Die (for fpumng) *« 

bl© (for coining) ^^ 

Aid-de-camp aidt-de-cwnp 

Coatt-martid coarto-martial 

CooAB-cemiMi eousine-feraiui 

FatiMr4n-Uw, Itc Citliert.in-lkw, &c 

Woidt «W« foreign iMigoafee ioiiietiroee reUin t^ 
nd. AiagMieral nile,nouniin mnoronhavea intheplunl; but 
thoae in <« in the angular, change it into et in the ploraL The fol- 
lowing are the moot common : 

Genius (an aerial i^ 

spirit) $• 

Hypothesis hypotheses 

Ignis fatuus ignes latoi 
Index (a pointer) indexes 
Index (in algebra) indices 
Lamina laminas 

Axis axes Magus magi 

bases Memorandam memoranda 

calces Metamorphosis metamorphoses 



Animalcolam 

Antithesis 

Apex 

Appendix 

Areanom 



animalcoU 

antitheses 

apices 

€ appendixes 

( appendices 



Calx 

Chemb 

Ciiiis 

Criterion 

Dataha 

Desideraton 

JElffluvinm 

Ellipsis 



criteria 

data 

desiderata 

effluvia 

ellipses 

-Bmphases 

encomia 



errata 

rod 

genera 



Monsieur 
Phenomenon 
Radius 
Stamen 

Seraph 

Stimulus 

Stratum 

Vertex 

Vortex 

Virtuoso 

Mr (master) 



messieurs 

phenomena 

radii 

stamina 
C seraphs 
( seraphim 

stimuli 

strata 

vertices 

vortices 

virtuosi 

Messrs (mes- 
•) 



mSESB^VATIONS ON NUMBER. 

68 have theplortdyQinly wfaentheyfefertoaraoeor 
iMdoitt, the CampMi; or to se^erd pwiKns of fho 
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noMMuiie; m, Hw fcvdre Comt^ the two JIfr. JMi^ tbe two JfUt 
JBroiotw. But without the numeral, or in addresang lettera in wUdi 
hcth or ott are equafly conoemed, and also when tfie naraef wn 4^ 
feretUf we pliualize the title (Mr. or Miss) ; aa, JfiMM BiovB» JIftMn . 
WebaterfcSkiiiiMr. 8«e§«0, ReoLL 

S. Namaa of nuUdtf mrtues^ vieeg^ and thio0i that are weighed or 
measuredt are for the most part confined to the singular number; as 
gold, meekness, temperance, bread, heer, beef, && Except when ^- 
ferent sorts are meant ; as, wines, teas, kc 

3. Some nouns are used in the plura» only; such as a»fi«l% mH- 
podes, UieroH, eredenda, minvtUz, handUti, aaia ; and things oonsisting 
of two parts, as bellows, scusart^pUers^ toif'f ktngs,fu^i or of mora 
than two, as ashes, embers, entrails, dolhes, &c. 

NoTB. ForthesinguUrof«terait,theezpressloD,«sn«itf<Aslttcnfi,'> 
is used-; and bandit is sometimes used as the siagular of banditti. 

4 Some nouns are alike in both numben; M»Mose^ deer, sheep, swine, i 
trout, sdmon, teneh; apparatus, hiatus, series, species; brace, doscn, 
head, couple, score, pair, hundred, thousand, && 

NoTB. Brace, doaen, &c. ha¥e sometimes a phmd fcrm; as, Ho 
bou^t paitiidgea in braces, and hooka in aeortt and dotens, Canwm, 
shot, and sail, are used in a plural sense. Foot, horse, u^fimtr^ and 
sometimes caotdry, meaning bodies of foot, &c. are construed with a 
plural veib. The singular of sheep, deer, kc is dKatingmahed by 
tfaemrticlas/ sm, a sheep, a deer, 

i. Some words are plural in jbrm, but in eonstmetion eithor aingn* 
lar or plural ; such as ommdf, means, news, riches, pains f and the 
names of certain sciences, as mathematics, meti^^sicSf etkksi pottOes, 
optics, kc 

NoTB. JfsMM, when it pomts oul the in stium a nt al ity of one agent, 
is construed as singular ;— of more than on% as plural Merns^ in the 
singular form, is commonly used to signify a middle between two ez* 
tremes. Jfews is now generally construed in the sbgdar nmAber. 
JUms (almesse, Fr.) is properly singular, tiiough ending in s, and is 
perhaps always so used. Riches (richesse, Fr.) of similar derivation, 
is singular or plural. Thasiks is considered a plural noun, though 
used lo denote one aipiession of gratitude. Thtmk ocenrs in the New 
Testament: <*WhBt thank have yo 7" 

■ZSX0I8B8 ON lB9MQVhA:SL N017N8 AND OfiSBBYATIONS, dcC 
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fiidier-in-laW) son-in-law* brother ; erratum, radius, 1aimna« 
automaton, phenoroenoo, stratum, axis, ellipsis, stamen, 
index, cherub, seraph. 

Of what number is — Dice, arcana, fishermen, geese, 
dormice, alms, riches, thanks, snuffers, tongs, teeth, 
woman, child, court-martial, apparatus, minutiae, genii, 
geniuses, indices, indexes, mathematics, Mat^w, James, 
Jobnt 

§ 11. OP THE CASES OF NOUNS. 

Case is the state or condition of a noun with re- 
spect to the other words in a sentence. 

Noons have three cases, viz. the NaminaiUje^ 
Possessive, and Objective. 

The Nominative case expresses that of which 
something is said or deckired ; as, the aun shines. 

The Possessive denotes that to which something 
belongs ; as, the ladjfs fan. 

The Objective denotes the object of some action 
or relation ; as, James assists Thofnas; they live in 
Albany. 

The nominative and objective are alike. 

The possessive singular is formed by adding an 
apostrophe and s to the nominative ; as, John-s. 

When the plural ends in s, the possessive is form- 
ed by adding an apostrophe only. 

NOUNS ABB THUS BBOLINBD : 

Nam. Lady Ladies John 

Pott. Lady's Ladies' John's 

Obf. Lady Ladies John <— 

Proper names generally want ike flurdL See § 10, 1. 
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§ 12. OBSERVATIONS ON THE POSSESSIVE 

1. The apostrophe and a Cs) is an abbreviation for {«, the termini^ 
tion of the old English genitive ; thus, ^* the king's crown,** was an* 
dently written, "the kingis crown." 

2. When the normnative singular ends in ss, or in letters of similar 
sound, the s ader the apostrophe is sometimes omitted, in order to 
avoid too close a succession of hissing sounds ; as, " for goodness* 
sake ;" " for conscience' sake." This, however, is seldom if ever done 
unless th6 word following the possessive begins with a; thus we do 
not say, "the prince' feather," but, " the prince's feather.** 

3. The relation expressed by the poaaessive case, is in general the 
same with that expressed by the word of; thus, " the rage of the ty- 
rant," " the death of the prince," are equivalent to *' the tyrant's rage,** 
" the prince's death." Hence when the use of the possessive would 
appear stifij it is better to use the preposition o/, or some equivalent 
expression instead of it ; as, " the satellites of Jupiter," " the length oi 
the day," "the garden wall," for "Jupiter's satdlites," "the day's 
length," "the garden's wall." Sometimes, however, the idea ex- 
pressed by the preposition of, with the objective, is different from that 
expressed by the possessive ; thus, " a picture of the king," and "the 
king's picture," express different ideas: the first means **9iportr<iU of 
the king;" the last, " a picture belonging to the king." 

aUESTW^N-S. 

What ia a noun or aubatantive ? How many kinda ofnouna are there 7 
What ia a proper noun ? — a common noun 7 How do proper nouns be- 
come con^mon? What are collective nouns? — abstract nouns? — di- 
minutive ».*»uns ? Hoto are nouna varied ? 

(§ 6.) WhK *« gender ? How many gendera are there 7 What doea 
the maaeuline geru.\^ denote ' '-the feminine ? — the neuter 7 Mention the 
different waya ofdisu, '^dahmg the aex. 

(§ 7.) What is the c6.^imon gender? How do neuter nouns become 
masculine or feminine? Give an instance. When the sex of animals 
is not known, what gender do we assign to those distinguished for 
boldness, fiddity, strength, &c ? — to those characterized by weakness, 
timidity, and the like? — to animals of inferior size? 

(§ 8.) What ia meant by number 7 How many numbera are there 7 
What doea the aingular denote 7 — the plural 7 How ia the plural eom- 
monly formed 7 When ia the phtral formed by adding es 7 How do nouna 
in y after a eonaoiumt, form the plural 7'-~after a vowel ?— noww in f sr 
M 
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. (fft) liaatai0Dftieti«aii8tlMlareirNgalariiitfasibrn«t^^ 
plartU How do words from foreign languages, in urn, commonly form 
the plural ? — in on 7 — in is ? 

(§ 10.) When have proper names the plural? What sort of nouns 

are for the most part used in the singular ? Mention some nouns used 

in the plural only ; — some alike in both numbers. Mention some nouns 

plural in form, but singular or plural in construction; When is means 

■ cxmstnied with a singular verb ? — when with a plural verb ? 

(§ 11.) What is ease ? How tnany eases have nouns 7 name them. 
What does the nominative denote? — the possessive? — the objective? 
Which two cases are alike ? How is the possessive singular usttaUjf 
formed 7 — the possessive plural 7 DeeUne lady, John, &c. 

(§ 12.) For what is *s an abbreviation ? When does the possessive 
mngular omit the s afler the apostrophe 7 What form of expression is 
equivalent to the possessive ? 

EXBBCISES ON 6ENDES, NUMBEK ATTD CASE.* 

Father, brothers, mother's, bojrs, book, loaf, arms, wife, 
hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, brush, goose, eagles' wings, 
echo, ox's horn, moose, kings, queens, bread, child's toy, 
grass, tooth, tongs, candle, chair, Jane's boots, Robert's 
shoe, horse, bridle. 

§ 13. III. OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. An Adjective is a word added to a noun to ex 
press its quality, or to limit its signification ; as, a 
good boy ; a square box ; ten dollars. 

2. Adjectives have three degrees of. comparison ; 
namely, the Positive, Comparative, and Superlative. 

. The Positive expresses a quality simply: the Comparative asserts 

* Note, In vaing the above exercises, it will save much time, which is veiy im* 
pMtaat in a large school, if the pupil be taught to express all that is necessary in 
parsinit ^ese or other words, tiios: Pother, a noan, nuueuUne, rnngulatf the 
nominative ; Mbtber'a, a nomnj feminine^ singtdlart the possessive. It will also be 
a pro&aMe exercise for him to assign a reason for every part of his description, 
dius: .FVitAer, a notm, because the name of an object; masculine, because it de* 
notes the male sex; singtUar, because ii denotes but one ; plural, fathers— Rvie, 
f The {doral is commcmly formed by adding « to the singular." 
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it in a kigher or lower degru in one obfecC tiiAn in anaHMT s Ami Mm 
St^erlaHve, in the higHestor lowest degree eornpared with mvcmI) 
fiius. Gold b ftflovier than silver; It is the sntt prtcmu ctf the Mfitak* 

3. In adjectives of one syllable, the Comparatiw 
is formed by adding -er to the positive ; and the Su- 
perlative by adding -est ; as, stoeet^ sweeter^ sweetest. 
Adjectives of more than one syllable are compared 
by prefixing more and m^st to the positive ; as, nu- 
merous, m^re numerous, most numerous. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Dis!<y!lahles in It after a mute, are generally coniparad \j tr 
and est : as, able, aifler, ablest. Dissyllables in y ohauge y into i, be* 
fore er arivl e:t as, happff, happier^ happiest. But y with a vowel b^ 
(ure it, is not changed ; as, gay, gayer, gayest. § 2, Rule iii. 

2. Sonitt aiijotitivea form the superlative by adding most to the en4 
of the wurd ; as, upper^ uppermost So, undermost, foremost^ Mntf- 
most, utm^^L 

3. When the positive ends in a simple consonant, preceded by a 
angle vowd, the consonant is doubled before er and etf ; as hot, hoUer^ 
hottest. § 2, Rule ir. 

4. Some adjectives do not admit of comparison, vit: 

1. Such as denote number; as, one, two; — third, fntrtk. 

2, -figure or shape ; as, ctrcu/or, square. 

3. posture or position; as, perpendicular, horixontoL 

4. Those ofan absoluteor superlative signification ; as, true,perfeetf 

unicersat, chief, extretne, &c« 

5. Stioh adjectives as superior, ia/erior, etbtrior, interior, tLCthoiQfijb 
they involve the idea of comparison, are not to be considered as in tho 
comparative degree, any more than each adjectives as preferable, 
previous, &c. They neither have the fom of the comparative, iMff 
itre they construed with than after them, as ooniparativas ia Ea^faak . 
iiniformly are. See Syntax, § 71, Rule xxii. ^ 

6. The superlative degree implying comparison, is usually preceded 
by the definite article. When preceded by the indefinite article, it does 
not imply compaiison, but eminence; as, *'he is a most distinguishei 
man.*' The same thing is expressed by prefixing the adverb very, csh 
eeedingty, and the like; which is called the superlaHee sfmnkune^ 

7. WfthMtifliplyiBg eooipariaon, the jignificatMii of te poatWc M 
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I by the tenmnatioa ish ; as, wiUte, vfhiM§h : biaek, 
kUekUh, TheM may properly be called Mmbntihte adjetH»t». The 
adverb rMer^ expresses a small degvse of the qualilj ; as, rather 
Uttla 

8. Nouns become adjectives when they are used to express the 
quality of other nouns ; as, gdd ring, silvtr cap, sta water. 

9. On the contrary, adjectives are often used as nouns ; as, '^Grod 
Nwards the good, and punishes the frod.** <' The virtuotM are the 
n^ost happy.** Adjectives thus used are usually preceded by the de- 
finite article ; and when applied to persons, are considered pluraL 
{ 40, Rule VII. 

10. Adjectives which express number, are called JWimcroi adjec" 
Hoes, They are of two kinds, Cardinal and OrdinaL The eaar^^nal 
inswer the question, **Aoio many V^ and are ont^ (too, tkret^fawr^fioe^ 
fto, &C. The ardkud answer the question, ^* which of the number P* 
rhey Bie first, second, third, fourth, &c 



§ 14. Adjbctivss Compabed Isbbgularlt. 


PoslHoe. 




SupertoHve. 


Good 


better 




best 


Bad, evil or ill 


worse 




worst 


litUe 


less 




least 


Much or many 


more 




most 


Late 


later 




latest or last 


Near 


nearer 




nearest or next 


Far 


farther 




farthest 


Fore 


former 




foremost or first 


Old 


older or 


elder 


oldest or eldest 



Obs. Much is applied to things weighed or measured^ numg, .to 
diose that are mtrnftered. £Merand eldMl, to|Mr«on«only; older wac 
etdsa, either to|>er«onf or things, 

ilUESTIOJfS, 

(§ 13 & 14.) What is an adjective ? How many degrees ofeompmi' 
son are there ?'-name them. What does the positive express ?— the 
comparative?— the superlative? Hoio are adjectives of one stfttdda 
compared l-^-of mare than one 7 

(Obs.) How are dissyUablei in le, alter a nrate^ compared 7— dia 
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syllables in y ? What superiatiTes are formed bjji addbg mmt to the 
end of the word T What words double the final eensooaiit before er 
and est 7 What adjectives do not admit of comparisoa 7 Of what 
degree are nipmor, tit/mor, tntmar^ &C.7 What does the saperia- 
tiTe imply when preceded by the definite article?— by the indefinUe 7 
What is the force of the termination ish 7 What are adjectives in i$k 
called ? When are nouns used as adjectives ? Are a^yectiveB ever 
used as nouns? — give an examplei Of what number are they 
when applied to persons? What are numeral adjectives? Name 
the cardinal ; — the ordinal. What do the cardinal express? — the or* 
dinal? What adjectives are compared irregularly? What is muck 
applied to? many 7— elder and ddest 7—older and oldeit 7 

EXERCISES. 

Of what degree of comparison is — Sweet, Under, wann^ 
est, prompt, firmest, bright, high, cold, nobler, broadery 
bravest, more pleasant, most desirable, softer. 

Compare — Great, small, rough, smooth, hajppjj noble, 
gay, good, little, much, worthless, ambitious, old, young. 

EXERCISES ON THE ARTICLE, NOUN AND ADJECTIVE. 

A good man ; a kind heart ; a clear sky ; the benevo- 
lent lady ; the highest hill ; a skilful artist ; an older com- 
panion ; man's chief concern ; a lady's lapdog ; most 
splendid talents ; the liveliest disposition ; a ploasant tem- 
per; the raging billows; temples magnificent; silent 
shades; excellent weather j a loftier tower; a happier dis- 
position. 

§ 15. IV. OF THE PRONOUN. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; as 
John is a good boy ; he is diligent in his studies. 

Pronouns may be divided into three classes ; Per 
sonalj Relative, and Adjective. The personal pro- 
nouns are, Z, thouy he^ she, it. They axe thus de- 
clined : 
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1 


%umAi. 




Mm. P^$.* 


Ohj. 


JVVhh. 


P0f«.* 


Ghj. 


1. m. or/. I muie 


me 


We 


ouis 


OS 


3. tttk or/. TttoQ thine 


thee 


Tou 


yooni 


you 


8. nuuc^ He his 


him 


They 


theirs 


them 


3./m* Sha hers 


her 


They 


theirs 


them 


difieirf^ It its 


it 


They 


theirs 


them 



OBSERYATlOdfe ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. J is the first person, and denotes the speaker 
Thau is the secandj and denotes the person spoken 
to. fle, shcj and it^ are of the third person, and 
denote ibB person or thing spoken of. Se also of 
thehr jdurals, toe, youy (ye), thej/i. 

2. Mt/selfj thyself J himself herself itself with 
their -pkirate ourselves, ffourselvesy themselves, may 
belled O&mp&und pers9n€U pronouns : TJiey are 
used in the nominative and objective cases. In the 
nominative they are emphatic, and are added to 
their respective personal pronouns, or are used in- 
stead of them; as, " I my^eZ/'did it ;" "Aim^c//" shall 
come." In the objective they are reflexive, showing 
that the agmU is also the object of his own act ; a^, 
^ Judas went and hanged himself J^ 

3. In prodamations, diaitera, editorial articles, and the like, wt •• 
iireqaently applied to one person. 

4 In addroMing pecBooa, yoir is commonly put both for the singulai 
and the plural, and haoalwajrs a plural verb. 7%ott is used only in ad- 
dresses to die Deityi or any important object in natom ; of to mark 
special emphasis, oi^ in the language of contempt The plural form 
jfi. is now but aeldom used. 

5. The pronoun U^ besides its use as the neuter pronoun of the third 
penoo, is also used ind^nUOif with the yert> fe 6e in the thkd person 

•Bet^U^LOIsii. 
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fer an gendflts, nvmban^ and pemm; 9M,BUI.Ui9W% 

6. Heri^ il^ •Mn^ fovn, IM^ dioald Mfw be wiitlm ibti'i^lffv 
MR^t, yiwr'«, thek^g; for the final « ia not naed on aooont af tiM f»» 
Terament of the noun anderstoody but because the noon ia omittad. 
We cannot say ker'M book, but ker book, or, that book ia km. 

7. The personal pt o no una may be paraed briefly thna; /, tiia &at 
peraonal pronoun, masculine (or feminine), singulaiv tiM nooBOM- 
thre. flSt, the third perMnal pnnemH maaeaUne^ angdar, the pa** 

,&e» 



§ 15. IFAaf if aprsnoan f M'mne the eUuaes into which thei^mrt di- 
vided. Jfame the ftenmud pronowns. Decline them. Of wh^ penem 
iaI?'-4hott?'~he^8he^U? WhtU does the first per$imdemU?'''4ke^»* 
eond7--the third? To what class do m^df, th^f, 4^ hdmgP Mm 
what eases are they used t How are they applied in the no minoH vef-' 
in the objeetioe ? How is you applied 7 — thou 7— -tt ? 

EXERCISES ON PERSONAL PRONOUNa 
I, thou, we, me, us, thine, he, hinu she, hen, they, thee, 
them, its, theirs, you, her, ours, yours, mine, his, I, me, 
them, us, we. 

§ 16. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. A Relative Pronoun is a word that relates to 
a noun or pronoun before it, called the antecedent ; 
as, the master who taught us, 

2. The relative pronouns are who^ whiehj and that 
They are alike in both numbers ; and that is aliko 
In all cases. They are thus declined. 

Sing, and Plur. Sing, and PUir. 
Nom* Who, Whioli. 

Poss. Whose, Whose. 

Obj. Whom, Which. 

3. Wh» is tidied to peiaoiM} as^ the bciy wk^ 
reads. 
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Obs. Also to inferior animals, and things without life^ when thej ait 
lepresentod as speaking and acting like rational bein^ 

4. Which is applied to inferior animals and things 
without life ; as, the dog which barks ; the book 
which was lost. 

NoTB. Also to collective nouns oompoaed of peraons ; as, ** the court 
of Spain which;'' *<the company which:" And likewise after the 
name of a person used merely as a word ; as, ** The court of €tueeD 
Elizabeth, which was but another name for prudence and economy .'^ 

Which was formerly applied to persons as well as things, and is so 
used in the common version of the Scriptures. 

5. ITiat is often used as a relative, to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who or which. It is applied 
both to persons and things. § 58, Rem. 3. 

6. What is a compound relative, including both 
the relative and the antecedent ; as, this is what 1 
wanted, that is, the thing which I wanted. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIVE. 

1. Which has for its possessive whose ; as, A religion whost origin 
M divine. Instead of whose^ however, the objective with of before it, 
is more commonly used; as, A religion, the origin of which is divine. 

2. What and which are sometimes used as adjectives ; that is, they 
agree with a substantive foUowmg them ; as, '* I know not by what 
fatality the adversaries of the measure are impelled ;" — *' YFAicA things 
are an allegory." In this sense, which applies either to persons or 
things, and in meaning is equivalent to this or these, 

3. WhoevcTf whosoever, whatever^ and whatsoever are also used as 
compound relatives, and are equivalent to the relative and a general or 
indefinite antecedent ; as, <* Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
of sin ;" that is, " any one" or " every one who committeth sin, &c" 
** Whatsoever things are of good report;" i. e. "wflU things (without 
exception) which are of good report." § 59. Role iii. § 63> 8. 

4 Who, and also to^A, and what without a substantive following 
them, m responsive sentences, or in sentences similarly constructed, 
are properiy neither relatives nor adjectives, but a kind of indefinite 
pronouns. Thus, when to the question '* Who is the autbor of that 
voem?" it is replied^ *'I do not know who is its aHthor," the wotd 
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*««9Ao'' is evidently notanlative ; for if H wefe^tbepi, wil^ 
supplied, the sentence would be **I do not know tlie person who is 
its author." These two sentences, however, are clearly not equiva^ 
lent ; the fonnw means <* I da not know by whitt person it was writ* 
ten ; ** the latter, *< I hare no knowled^ of him, I am not acquainted 
with him." The first is a dbect answer to the question, the last is no 
answer at all, but would be considered as an evaaoa. . 

^jl, OF THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

In asking questions, who, which, and whcU are 
called Interrogative pfonouns. 

As interrogatives, who is applied to persons only ; 
which and what, either to persons or things. What 
admits of no variation. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. In the use of the interrogatives as applied to persons, the ioUow- 
towing distinction is to be observed ; namely. Who is used when we 
inquire after a person or persons wholly unknown ; as, Who did it ? — 
Which is used when we inquire aAer one or more of a number present, 
or already spoken off as, Whiih of them did it? Do you know which 
of these men is the president ? — What is used when the character, or 
a description of a person is inquired after, and not the name, or the 
individual merely ; as, What man is that ? 

2. When a defining clause is added, either what or which may b« 
used ; as, What, or which man among you ? 

3. Whether (now used as a conjunction only) was formerly used as 
an interrogative pronoun, equivalent to, which of the two? Its place 
ii now supplied by which, 

4. In answers to questions made by these interrogatives, the same 
words are used as reapotuivea ; as, Who did it? I know not who did 
it Which of them did it? I know not toftie/kof themdid it See § t6» 
Ob8.4. 

§ 18. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

There are four sorts of Adjective pronouns, viz. 
the Possessive, Distribtttive, Demonstrative, and 
Indefinite. 
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1. The Possesfsipe^rtmxmns Kte sdeh as relate to 
possession or property. They are, Mjh thjf^ his^ 
hery 0$tfy your J tkeir, Usj own^ 

Obs. 1, The possessiTe pronoun ifl in fact only another fbrm of the 
possessive case of the personal pronoun, having the same meaning but 
a diflferent oonstmction. ' The possessive pronoun, like the adjective, 
is always followed by a substantive; as, this is my book. The po8« 
sessive case of the personal pronoun is never followed by a sulMtAn^ 
five, but refers to one previously expressed ; as, this book is mme. 
The possessive case of the substantive is used both ways ; as, this 
book is John's! or, this ia JofnCs book. 

ObA; 2. Hu and hert when followed by a substantive^ are possessive 
proneuBs : Not followed by a substantive^ hit is the possessivecase o£ 
he; and 4er is the objective case of «^e. 

Obs. 3. Mine and thine were formerly used, before a vowel or the 
letter h, as posscssives for my and My ; as, " Blot oii^ all mine iniqui- 
ties ; " " Commune with thine heart.^ 

Obs. 4. Own is not used as a possessive pronoun by itself, but is 
added to the other possessive pronouns, and to the possessive case of 
nouns, to render them emphatic ; as, My own book ; The boy's own 
book. The possessive pronoun with own following it, may stand alone^ 
having its substantive understood ; as, It is my own, 

2. The distribiUive pronouns represent the per- 
sons or things that make up a number as taken se- 
parately. They are, Eachj every^ either^ neither. 

Obs. I. Each denotes two things taken separately; or, everyone 
o^ any number taken sUni^, Every denotes more than two things 
taken individually, and comprehends them aU. Either means one ol 
two, but not both. Jfeither means not eOhor. 

3. The demonstrttiive pronouns point out with- 
precision the object to which they relate. They 
are, TTiis and fAo/, with their plurals these and 
those. 

Obs. 1. Fo% and firmir and Uatei\ may be called denSonstimtive 
pronouns, as well as this and that. 

Obs. 8. TAa< is sometimes a rcXifiM^sonMlimeB a 4efiioiufra<fM^ and 
fometimes a conjtMicfiofi. 
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^18. 

1. ItMaf<taiib8,wtwttirctnbetiifPtdintow>i w wM t k fwm^'SIm 
days ikai (or whieh) are past, are gone forever. 

2. It ia a dtmcndrKHm^ when it it placed beforvs noon, or roi9i»to 
one at some (fistaiioe ftma it; w% TiNtf book mumi Ma^lswhatl^ 
want 

3. Itisaftm/iRieMotrwInaitoanaotbocliangedintoip^orwAJeA, 
but marks a^oonseqimwe, an indieatioD, or final end; as, Uewassv 
proud, tM he was anirecsatty despised : Bm answered^ lAsft he; never 
was so happy asnew ; LiTetwdl, tkai j o a^ may be happy^ 

4. The indefinite pronouns denote persons or 
things indefinitely. They are,. None^ anyiy (Mj such^ 
whole^ same, both, one^ a^ier. The two last are de^ 
dined like nouns. 

Among the indefinites may also be reckoned such 
words as no, few, nrnny, severatj and the like ; as 
well as the compounds, whoever , whatever, which- 
soever, &c., and who, which, and what, in responsive 
sentences. } 16. Obs. 4. 

None is used in both numbers, but it cannot be 
joined to a noun. 

Note. The distributives, demonstratives, and indefinites, cannot 
strictly be called pronouns ; since they never stand instead of nouns, 
but alwajrs agree with a noun expressed or understood : Neither can 
they be property called m^ecHves, since they never express the quality 
of a noun. They are here classed with pronouns^ in aeoerdanoe with 
the usages of ether languages, which generally assign ihem this place. 
All these, t<^ether with the possessives, in parsing, may with sufficient 
propriety be termed odjeeHoes, beuig uniforroly regarded as such in 
sgrntaz. 

qjJESTI0N8. 

(I 16 & 17.) WluU <r a rOathe pnmom? Mane them. DtOiM 
who— which, flow is who ii|ip(ied7— which.?— that?— IFAat dMS 
what, wed at a re2afto«, Imply ? 

(Obs.) When are whtU and which used as adjectives ? How are 
whoever and whosoever applied ? Hew is who <qtplied in asking ques' 
Ume? How iswYddioppUedf How was ffA«l^ fonaeriy used! 
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How it it mw otadl When we leAe, wkkh, end what ueed m re 
sponriTee? 

(§ 18.) How mtm9 nrU o/adjeeHve pnmoimi tare thtre 7 AVimt 
tktm, MetUkm the po9a€$9ii9e fronomu. EU>w ie the poseeseive pro* 
noun distingnished from the poeseemvecaee of the personal pronoun 1 
When nre ki$ and her po eaoaai ve pronouna ?^when aubatantive <Mr 
peraonal ? How are mine and tMne uaed ? — oian 7 Jtfenftan the dU" 
MhuHve pnmount, Howb eoe&appKed? — eeery ^— diAer ? — neither 7 
Mentionthe demonttrtdioefr^nmmi. What other worda may be con. 
aidered aa demonatrativea? When ia that a relatire ? — a demonstra- 
tive? — a conjunction 7 Mention the indefinite pronouns. Which of 
them are dedined like nouna 7 What other worda may be oonaidei 
ed aa indafinitea ? How ia none uaed ? 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON NOUNS, &c 

A maiif he, who, which, that, his, me, mine, thine, whose, 
they, hers, it, we, us, I, him, its, horse, mare, master, thou, 
theirs, thee, you, my, thy, our, your, their, his, her, — this, 
these ; that, those,— each, every, other, any, none, bride, 
daughter, uncle, wife's, sir, girl, madam, box, dog, lad ; a 
gay lady ; sweet apples ; strong bulls ; fat oxen ; a moun- 
tainous country. 

Compare — Rich, merry, furious, covetous, laige, little, 
good, bad, near, wretched, rigorous, delightful, sprightly, 
spacious, splendid, gay, imprudent, pretty. 

The human mind ; cold water ; he, thou, she, it ; woody 
mountains; the naked rock; youdiful joUity; goodness 
divine ; justice severe ; this, thy, others, one ; a peevish 
boy ; hers, their strokes ; pretty girls ; his droning flight ; 
her delicate cheeks ; a man who ; the sun that ; a bird which ; 
himself, themselves, itself; that house ; these books. 

Correct — The person which waited on us yesterday. 
The horse who rode down the man. The dog who was 
chained at the door. Those sort of trees. These kind 
of persons. The angel which appeared to Moses. The 
boys which learned tiieir lessons so well. The sun who 
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sliines so bright. Those kind of amusements. Th« 
woman which told me the story. The messenger which 
carried the letter. The court who sat last week. The 
member which spoke last. There were twenty men, 
each with a spear; but neither of them was fully armed. 

§ 19. OF VERBS. 

1. A Verb is a word that expresses an action or 
Mate; as, I writer you sit, he sleeps^ they are. 

Ob8. 1. The use of the verb ia simple propoations is to aArm or de- 
clare. That of which it affirms is called its aubjeet or nondnative. 

2. Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive and In^ 
transitive.* 

3. A Transitive Verb expresses an act done by 
one person or thing to another ; as, James strikes 
the table. It has two forms called the Active and 
the Passive voice, § 21. 

* The terms TransUwe and Int^uisUive are here preferred to the 
terras ^dtDtf and Neuter, formerly used, as being a more accurate desig- 
nation of these two classes of verbs, and removing efiectually the coi>- 
Aision and ambiguity arising from the double use of the term actwe, to 
denote a class of verbs^ and also a particular form of the verb : as well 
as its being used by some to denote transitive verbs only, and oy others 
to denote all verbs which express action, whether transitive or intran- 
sitive. The term aclive is now used in this grammar, not to denote a 
clasd of verbs, but only that form of all verbs usually called the active 
voice. § 29. Still, however, should any teacher prefer to use the 
terms active and neuter, it can easily be done. 

The following are the most common divisions of the verb that have 
been used by grammarians. 

1. Murray divides verbs into Active, Paenve, and Neuter. By active 
he means transitive verbs only, and by neuter, all verbs not transitive. 

2. Mr. Kirkham, and Mr. Smith, divide verbs also into Active, Pat- 
Hoe, and Neuter. Under the term active^ they include all verbs which 
denote action of any kind, whether transitive or Intransitive ; and under 
the term neuter, those only jvhicb denote being simply, or an modtot 
9tate of being. 

5. Mr. Brown dii^des verbs into four classes, called Actioe4r€mn- 
Hve, Active-intransitioe, Ptxasive, and Neuter. If we unite the second 
and fourth of these, which ought never to be divided, we have the divi- 
sion of Murray. Unite the first and second, and we have the divunon 
of Kirkham. For further remarks on these clasnfications. see Appen- 
dix, m. 6. 
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4. An Ihtransitive Verb expresses beings or a 
siaie of beings or action confined to the actor ; as* I 
mmf he sleeps^ you run, 

Ost. 2. In this divimon, TVonnftM verbs include all those which ex- 
press an act that|M(«se« o^otr from the actor, to an object acted upon ; 
as, Ek loves um. hUrtmtUivt verbs Include aU verbs not transitive, 
whether they express an action or not ; as, I am, you teatt, they ncr 
See §21, Ote.2,& 

5. Intransitive Verbs, from their nature, can hiive 
no distinction of voice. Their form is generally ac- 
tive ; as, I stcmd, I run. A few admit also the pas- 
sive form ; as, ** He is come ;** ** they are gone ;" — 
equivalent to " He has come;" "they have gone.** 

6. Transitive Verbs in the active voice, and iur 
transitive verbs, being of the same form, can be dis 
tinguished only by their signification and construc- 
tion. TheToUowing marks will enable the student 
to make this necessary distinction with ease and 
certainty. 

Ist A transitive active veib requires an object after it to complete 
the sense ; as. The boy studies grammar. § 48. Rem. 3. An intransi- 
tive verb requires no object afler it, but the sense is complete without 
it; as, He riU, you ride. 

2d. Every transitive active veib can be changed into the passive 
form ; thus, ** James strikes the table,** can be changed into " The table 
is struck by James." But the intransitive verb cannot be so changed ; 
thus, I fflitfe, cannot be changed into I am wmiied. 

8d. In the use of the transitive verb there are always three things 
implied,— the metor, the ael, and the object acted upon. In the use of 
the intransitive there are only ^too— the eubjeet or thing spoken of, and 
Che Mtate, or aetitm attributed to it. 

7. In respect of form, verbs are divided into 
Regular, Irregular, and Defective, 

6. A Regular verb is one that forms its Imperfect 
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Indicative^ and its Perfect participle by adding d or 
erf to the Present; as, Present, lave; Imperfect, 
loved; Perfect participle, loved. 

9. An iRREouLAa verb is one that does not fomi 
its Imperfect Indicative, and Perfect participle, by 
adding d or ed to the Present ; thus. Present, urite • 
Imperfect, wrote; Perfect participle, written. 

10. A Defective verb is one that wants some of 
its parts. To this class belong chiefly Auxiliary 
and Impersonal verbs. 

§ 20. AUXILIARY VERBS. 

The Auxiliary, or helping verbsj by the help of 
which verbs are principally inflected, are the follow- 
ing, which, as auxiliaries, are used only in the pre • 
sent and past tenses; viz. 

Pres. Do, have, shall, will, may, can, am, must 
PasL Did, had, should, would, might, could, waa, 

And the participles (of Je,) beings been, 

•/9m, doj and have^ are also principal verbs. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Lei (used by some Grammarians as an auxiliary in the impera- 
tive mood,) is properly an (ictive verb, and complete. Ought is a de- 
fective verb, having, like must, only the present tense. 

2. Shall implies duty or obligation ; will, purpose or resolution ; may, 
liberty; caji, ability. The past tense of these verbs, should, would, 
might, could, are very indefinite with respect to time ; being used to ex- 
press duty, purpose, liberty, and ability, sometimes with regard to what 
IS past, sometimes with regard to what is present, and sometimes with 
regard to what is future ; thus, 

Pasf.. He could not do it then, for he was Otherwise engaged 

Present. I would do it with pleasure, if I could. 

Future. If he would delay his journey a few dajrs, I ndghf, (could, 

would or should^) accompany him. 
In these and similar examples, the auxiliaries may be considered simply 
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as denotiiig I3)erty, abHUy, lotZZ, or dufy^ without any reference to thne hi 
themselves, and that the precise time is indicated by the scope of the 
sentence. The same observation applies to must and ought, hafiying 
neceatUy and cbUgadon. 

3. Would IB sometimes used to denote vehat was customary; as in 
the examples, ** He would say ;*' ** He would desire,*' &c. Thua, 
Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 
His years away, and aet his young encounters; 
Then, having shewed his wounds, he*d sit (him) down. 

4. Of Will and Shall, Would and Should. 

Wm, in \hejlrgt person singular and plural, intimates resolution and 
promising ; as, I wiU not let thee go, except thou bless me. We w3i 
go. 1 win make of thee a great nation. 

WiU^ in the second and third persons, commonly foretds; as, He «oA 
reward the righteous. You, or they, unll be very happy there. 

SfiaU, in the first person, only foretels ; as, I shall go to-morrow. We 
shall not return. 
In the second and third persons, shaU^ promises^ commands^ or threat- 
ens ; as, they, or you, shall be rewarded. Thou shaU not steal. The 
soul that sinneth sheUl die. 

But this must be understood of affirmative sentences only ; for when 
the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse commonly takes place ; 
as, ShaU I send you a litde of the pie ? i. e. wiU you permit me to send 
It? WtU James return to-morrow? i. e. Do you expect him ? 

When the second and third persons are represented as the subjects 
of their own expressions, or their own thoughts, SHALL foretels as 
m the^rsf person ; as, " He says he shaU be a loser by this baigain ;" 
•*Do,you suppose you shall go?" And WILL promises, as in the 
first person ; as, " He says he will bring Pope's Homer to-morrow ;*• 
** You say you wiU certainly come." 

Of Shall it may be remarked, that it never expresses the wHl or f«- 
sohilion of its nominaihoe. Thus, I shall fall ; Thou shall love thy neigh- 
bour ; He shall be rewarded, express no resolution on the part of I, 
thou, he. 

Did WiUf on the contrary, always intimate the resolution of its no- 
minative^ the difficulty of applsring wHl and shall would be at an end : 
But this cannot be said ; for though wiR in the first person always ex- 
presses the resolution of its nominative, yet in the second and third per- 
sons it does not always foreld, but often intimates the resolution of its 
nominative as strongly as it does in the first person; thus, "Ye wdl 
not come unto me, that ye may have hfe.'' ** He wHl not perform the 
duty of my husband's brother." Deut. xxv. 7 ; see also verse 9. 
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Accordingly tootdd, the patt time of tottt, is used in the same manner; 
as ** And he was angry, and vxndd not go in." Lttkt xv. 28. 

Should and would are subject to the £ame rules as 8haU and w3l 
They are generally attended with a supposition ; as, Were I to run, 1 
Mhoidd soon be fatigued, &c. 

Should is often used instead of ought, to express duty or obligation, 
as, ** We ^lould remember the poor.** "We ought to obey God rather 
than men.** 

Would is sometimes used as a principal verb for I wish ; as, " Would 
that they were gone,*' for " I wish that they were gone.** Thus used 
it is in the present tense. 

^ 21. INFLECTION OF VERBS. 
To the inflection of verbs belong Voices^ Moodt^ 
Tenses J JVumbers^ and Persons, 

OF VOICE. 

Voice is a particular form of the verb which 
shows the relation of the subject ^ or thing spoken of, 
to the action expressed by the verb. 

In English the transitive verb has always two 
voices, the Active and Passive. 

The Active Voice represents the subject of the 

verb as acting upon some object; as, James strikes 

the table. 

Here the verb ** strikes'* in the active voice, indicates what its sub- 
ject **J€mies" does to the object table. 

The Passive Voice represents the subject of the 

verb as acted upon by some person or thing; as, the 

table is struck by James. 

Eexe the verb **» struck"* in the passive voice indicates what k 
done to the subject ** table" by James. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
1. The transitive verb always expresses the aame act whether it b« 
in the active or passive form. In both it is equally transitive, L e. tlia 
act expressed by it in either form, passes over from the person or thing 
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f , to the person or thing acted upon. Hence the same idea may be 
expressed with equal propriety in both fomns, simply by changing the o^ 
J9el of the active v<Mce into the subject of the passive ; thus, 
Actively. Catar conquered Chad, 
Passively. Oaul was conquered by Coisar. 

Both these sentences express the same act ** conquering" In bot2i« 
** CiBsar'* is represented as the conqueror, and ** ChuT* the conquered. 
The meaning then being the same, the difference lies only in their gram- 
matical structure. The subject of the verb in the first sentence is (^bmst, 
— in the second, Oaul; — in the first the subject is spoken of as actings — 
m the second, as acted upon. It fuliows then that active and passive do 
not denote two different kinds of verb, but one kind under twodifierent 
forms, denominated the Active and Passtve voice. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that though both these forms express the same act, yet the subject 
of each stands in a different relation to that act. TTie subject of the ac- 
tive voice puts forth the act expresfed by the verb, the subject of the pas 
sive recemes it : in other words, the subject oi the verb in the active 
voice is actixe ; the subject of the verb in the pas.sive voice \& passive. 

This power of the verb enables us not only to vary the form of expres- 
sion at pleasure, but to fix the attention on the actor without regard to 
the object ; as, ** James reads ; " or on the object without regard to the 
actor ; as, ** virtue is praised. This may be necessary when, as in some 
cases, the actor, or, in others, the object, is either unknown, or unimpoi 
tant, or, for some reason, we may wish it not to be mentioned. 

S* Intransitive verbs are someumes renaerea transitive, ana so capa- 
ble of a passive form, 1st. By the addition of another word ; thus, ** I 
^augh^ is intransitive, and cannot have the passive form ; but, ** I laugh 
et,*' is transitive, and has the passive ; as, I ** am laughed uL" 3. When 
followed by a noun of the same or similar signification as an obgect ; 
as, intr. I run ; trans. I run a race ; passive, A race is run by me* 

8. Tiie same verbs are sometimes used in a transitive, and some* 
times in an intransitive sense; thus, in the phrase, ** Charity <iktniipie& no 
evil," thtnk is transitive : in the phrase, ** Thinkon me,'* it is intransitive. 

4. Many verbs in the active voice by an idiom peculiar to die Englidi, 
are used in aeense neariy allied to the passive, but for which the pas- 
sive wiD not always be a pn^r substitute. Thus, we say, ** This field 
pUmghMimXii" ''These lines raiul smoothly;" "Tfaisfiruitftufn bitter;*' 
** Linen losartbetter than cotton.** The idea here expressed, is quite dif> 
ftrent firom diat expressed by die passive form, ** This fidd is well 
ploughed;** ** These lines are smoothly read.** Sometimes, however, 
die same idea is expressed by both forms ; thos, ** Wheat sdb readily,** 
or **iiiM rea#f at an advanced piiee." (ExpnaBums of thb kind 
«re usually made in Ftoidi^tfae reflected iwib* thus, **Ce champ m 
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Uboare bien ;" " Ces lignes te Usent ais^ment'*) When UMd in thif 
tense, they may properly be ranked with intransitive verbe, as they ar* 
never followed by an objective case 

^ 22. OF THE MOODS.* - 

Mood is the mode or manner of expressing the sig- 
nification of the verb. 

Verbs have five moods ; namely, the Indicative^ 
Potential, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

1. The Indicative mood simply declares a thing; 
as, He loves ; He is loved ; Or, it asks a question ; as, 
Z«oi;e«/ thou me? 

2. The Po/«»^ia/mood never dechwres the positive 
existence of a thing, either as present, past, or future ; 
but simply the possibility, liberty, power, wUl, or 
obligation to be, to do, or to suffer ; as. The wind 
may blow ; We m^iy walk or ride ; I can swim ; 
He would not stay; You should obey your parents. 

3. The Subjunctive mood represents a thing under 
a condition, supposition, motive, wish, &c. and is pre- 
ceded by a conjunction, expressed or understood, and 
attended by another verb in the indicative future, po- 
tential, or imperative; as, "If thy presence gt> not 
with us, carry us not up hence." 

4. The Imperative mood conmiands, exhorts, en- 
treats, or permits; as, />o this; i{emem6er thy Crea- 
tor ; Hear, O my pec^e ; Oo thy way for this time. 

5. The Infinitive mood exi^resses a thing in a 

*Explaiiatloiw oftbe moodi and temes of verte, are tnerted here for the lakc 
ciTordcrt bat It wo«M ptrhapt be Improper to detain the teamer ao long aa to 
commit them to memoiy : Heauiy, therefore, after settfaif the definition of a verK 
proceed to the inflection of it, without delay; andwhenhecomeetotheexerdaee 
on the verba, h^fan look haek to the definition or verb8»moods,lbe. aa oeeaelon 
may require 
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general manner, without any ilistindion of number 
or person, and commonly has (o before it ; ai>, To 
love. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOODS. 

1. The fbtnre indjcatire if sometimei used potentially ; L e. the aux- 
iliaries win and skM belong to the present potential, as well as mag^ 
or eon, or muMi, when they express prtMeni wilUngneti m obHgaHoiu 
In this case, the futurity implied is contingent, and not absolute ; as. 
He wiU do it, if property solicited. And hence the corresponding vwuld 
and ahtnddf as well as mighi and eovldj bdongto the past tense. The 
potential mood has no future tense. 

2. The subjunctiTe mood is always dependent upon, or is $ubjobud 
to, another verb, expressed or understood. It is sometimes called coti 
junetive, because it is usually preceded by a conjunction ; as, if, thought 
unless, &C. Sometimes it is called condUional, because it usually ex 
presses a condition on which something is suspended. It differs in 
form from the indicative^ in the present toise only ; — in the verb to 6e, 
in the present and past The potential mood is also used subjunc- 
tivdy, i. e. as dependent on another verb ; as. He would do it if he 
could (do it) 

Respecting the form and extent of the subjunctive mood, there has 
been some variety of practice among writers, and much variety of opi- 
nion among Grammarians. Some deny the existence of a subjunctive 
form altogether ; and consider what is called the subjunctive as only 
an elliptical form of the future or potential Among these are Ash, 
Wilson, Grant, and Crombib. Others, such as Johnson, Ward, 
and PiNNocK, assign to it a distinct form in the present and perfect, 
djflfering from the indicative in having the second and third persons 
singular the same as the first Thus, 

Present Sing. If I love. If thou love, If he love. 

Perfect Smg. If I have loved. If thou have loved, If he have 
kfved. 
Though some examples of this form of the perfect subjunctiveare found 
in old writers of high authority, (see 1 Tim. v. 10) it is believed to be 
now noariy, if not entirely, obsolete. Lowtb, and Cootb, and Murray, 
and the great body of Grammarians since their day, agreeably to the 
practice of the most correct and elegant writers, limit the subjunctive 
termination of the prindpal vert> to the second and third persons singu- 
du- of the present tense ; all the other parts being precisely as the in- 
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dicathre. The weight of authority is decidedly in fiivoar of thii pn/b' 
tioe, and accordingly in their place will be found full paradigpas o^ the 
sabjunetire mood in this form. 

3. The imperative mood, strictly speaking, has only theseoond per- 
son, singular and plural ; because, in commanding, exhorting, &c. the 
language of address is ^wayfl used ; thus, ** Let him love," is equivap 
lent to, '^Let thou him love ;" where Let is the proper imperatiTe, and 
lave the infinitive governed by it (Syntax, § 67,^1, 8.) 

4. The infinitive mood may be considered as a verbal noun, having 
the nominative and objective cases, but not the possessive ; and hence 
it is used both as the subject of another verb, and as the obj^ after it 
(Syntax, § 47, Rule il ; and § 4S, Rem. 3.) 

Note. Some Grammarians are of opinion that no more moods or 
tenses ought to be assigned to the verb in English, than are distin- 
guished by difference of form in the simple verb. This principle rejects 
at once the whole passive voice ; and in the active, retains only the 
present and past tense of the indicative mood, and the present of the 
subjunctive. To carry out this principle to its full extent, we should 
reject also the plural number of the tenses that are left ; for this is al- 
ways in the same form with the first person singular. This certainly 
reduces the English verb to verv narrow limits, and renders it a very 
simple thing ; so simple, indeed, as to be of little us& being capable ol 
expressing an action or state only in two relations of time. 

This simplification of the verb, however, tends only to perplex the 
language ; for though it reduces the number of mooos and tenses, it 
does not, and can not, reduce the number of the forms of speech, l^ 
which the different times or modes of action are expressed. It is ceiv 
tain, for example, that we have such forms of speech as, ** have loved,** 
*' shall love,y *< mi^t love,** &c. Now since these and other similar 
forms of speech only express different relations of time and manner of 
the one act, ** to love,'' it certainly does seem more easy and simple 
to regard them as different moods and tenses of the verb to loot, than 
to elevate the auxiliar]^ to the rank of a principal verb, and then to 
combine them syntactically with the verb to lone, Indeml, to dispose 
of them in this Way satisftictorily, is not a quite easy or simple matter. 
For example, in the sentence, **! have written a letter,'^ it is easy 
.enough to say that haoe is a verb trans. &c. and wriUen a perfect par- 
ticiple; but when we inquire, what does kme govern? what cloee 
written agree with ? a correct and satisfactory answer will not be so 
easily found. This example will perhaps show that it is much easier, 
and quite as satisfactory, to rank the ejj^ression as a certain mood and 
tense of the verb, "to write." 

This theory has its foundation in the suppoidtion, that a tense, or 
mood must necessarily mean a distinct form of the simple verb. This 
supposition, however, is entirely gratuitous. There is nothing in the 
meaning of the word mood or teme^ which countenances it A verb is 
a word w^di expresses action ; tenae^ expresses the action connected 
with certain rdations of time ; mood, representi it as farther modified b^ 

5 
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cfavamttanoes of contingency, conditionality, &c ; but whether tiiemi 
modificatioiifl areexpreeMd by a change in the form of the simple verb, 
or b^ its combinatioa with certain auxiharies, seems to be « matter 
periedijr indiiferent. Indeed, the generally received opinion is, that 
the difierent forms of the verb, denominate mood and tense, in Latin 
and Greek, are nothing more than the incorporation of the auxiliary 
with the root of the simple verb. If so, why should not the uniform 
juxtaposition of the auxiliary with the verb, to answer the same pur- 
pose, be called by the same name 7 If a certain auxiliary, connected 
with a Terb, express a certain relation of time, properly aenominated 
the fbture tense; what essential difference can it make, whether the 
two words combine into one, or merely stand toother ? On the whole, 
then, there is nothing gained by the proposed simplification : Indeed, 
OQ the contrary, much, even oif simplicity, is lost ; and it moreover 
deprives our language of the analogy which it has in mood and tense 
with other languages, modem as well as ancient ; and if adopted, in- 
stead of smoothing the path of the learner, it would tend only to perplex 
and obscure it 

§ 23. OF TENSES OR DISTINCTIONS OF TIME. 

Tenses are certain modifications of the verb which 
point out the distinctions of time. 

The tenses in English are usually reckoned six. 
The Present, the Imperfect, the Perfect, the Plu- 
perfect^ the Future, and the Future Perfect. 

Time is naturally divided into the Present, Past, and Future : And 
an action may be represented, either as incomplete and continuing, 
or, as completed at the time spoken of. This gives rise to six tenses, 
only two of which are expressed in English by a distinct form of the 
verb, '^he others are formed by the aid of auxiliary verbs, thus : 
Present $ •^^^^ eontinmng; as, I love, I do love, or I am loving. 

• ' ^ * ( Return eomfUUd; as, I have loved. 
Past. \ Jietum continuing ; as, I loved, I did love, or I was kmng. 

• ( Action completed ; as, I had loved. 

FoTUEB. \ •^^^^ continuing ; as, I shall or will love. 
) Jiction computed: as, I shall have loved. 

In order better to express the time, and the stete of the actkm, by 
one designation, these tenses, in the above order, may be propeily de- 
nominated, The Present, the Present-perfect^ the Past, the Past-perfeet^ 
the JFViftire, and the Futwrc'perfect, 

1. The Present tense expresses what is going on 
at the present time ; as, I love you. 
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2. The Imperfect tense represents an action or 
event indefinitely as past ; as, He broke the bottle 
and spilt the brandy; or it represents the action de- 
finitely as unfinished and continuing at a certain 
time, now entirely past ; as, My father wets coming 
home when I met him. 

3. The Perfect tense represents an action as fin- 
ished at the present time ; as, John has cut his fin- 
ger ; I have sold my horse ; I have done nothing 
this week. 

4. The Pluperfect represents an action or event 
as completed at or before a certain past time ; as, 
*' All the judges had taken their places before Sir 
Roger came." 

5. The Future tense represents an action or event 
indefinitely as yet to come ; as, << I will see you again, 
and your hearts shall rejoice" 

6. The Future-perfect intimates that an action 
or event will be completed at or before a certain time 
yet future ; as, I shM have got my lesson before ten 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Obs. The tenses inflected without an auxiliary, are called Sim plb 
tenses; those with an auxiliary, are called Compound tenses. In the 
simple form of the verb, the simpU tensepare the Present and Imper- 
fect, Indicative and Subjunctive, Active ; all the other tenses are com' 
pound* 

§24. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TENSES. 

I. The Present tense has three distinct forms — 
the simple; as, I read; the emphatic; as, I do 
read; and ttie progressive; as, I am reading. (§28.) 
The first or simple form expresses- • 
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1. The ample eiiiteiiee ef tiM fiict; ai^He speelu; SbewnlBs; 
They walk. 

2. It ii used to express what is habitual or always true ; as, He 
takes snoflT; She goes to church ; Virtue is its own reward. In this 
sense it is applied to eapress tho feelings wtnoh persons long sinoe 
dead, or ereiits already past usuafly cxcitoin our minds ; as, Nero iM 
abhorred for his cruelty ; Milton i$ admired (or his sublimity. 

3. In historical narration, it b used with great effect for the past 
tense ; as, *' Cassar leaves Gaul, crosses the Rubicon, and enters Italy 
witfi fife thousand men"— and sometimes for the Perfect ; as^ '< In the 
book of Geneaia, Moses tdis us who were the descendants of Abra 
ham," for has told us. 

4. When preceded by such words as toAcn, before; as soon as, afler^ 
and the like^ it expresses the rekttre time of a future action ; as, 
When he comes he will be wekxmie; As soon as the Post orrisie^ tba 
letters ^nll be distributed* 

6. The Emphatic form expresses a fact with em- 
phasis, and is made by adding die simple form with- 
out inflection to the auxiliary do in the Present and 
Imperfect Indicative ] as, I do lavCj 1 did love : and 
by placing an emphasis on the auxiliary in the Com- 
pound tenses; as, I will do it. He must^o. i 26. 

6. The Progressive form represents an action as 
begun, and in progress at the time of speaking. It 
is formed by annexing the Present participle to the 
verb to be, as an auxiliary, through sdl its moods and 
tenses ; as, I am toriHng, I was writing, &c. f 28. 

n. The Imperfect tense has three distinct forms corresponding to 
those in the present tense : thus, I loved, I did looe, I was loving. 
The first of these may be called simptc and indefinite, because in itself 
it simply represents an action as past, without referring necessarily to 
any particular time at which it took place; as, ** Caesar eonqtiered 
GauL" It may, however^ be rendered definite by inkodueing seme 
definition of time; as^ yesterday, last week, &c The second form 
is emphatiCf and expresses the same idea with emphasis. The third 
form may be termed definite, since it intimates an action cmitinmni^ 
and necessarily refers to a oertam paat tkne txptemed at uaderstood; 
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as, My father was coming kome when I met him. All the Uxam of 
this tense speak of the action or event as taking place in a time nmr 
entirely past : Or if within a portion of time, some of which atill i»> 
mains, yet at a point of time in that portion having no connezioa wiii 
the present moment ; as, I wrote to-day. 

III. The Perfect tense never connects an action or event with time 
entirely past, but always with time present ; i. e. with the present in- 
fant, or with a period some part of which is yet present ; as^ this <i«y, 
week, yea/iTy &c Thus, we cannot say, I hme writUn yesterday ; hut, 
I haoe written to-day, this week, &c Of this tense there are two 
forms, e. g. 1 haue written, and I have been writing. The latter pro* 
perly represents the action as just completed at the present time; the 
former is less definite, expressing an action completed within a period 
extending to the present, but giving no information at what point in 
that period the completion was eSxted ; as, '* Many discoveries Aooe 
been made in philosophy and the arts since the days of Bacon." It is 
also used to express an action or state coniinued through a period 
reaching to the present ; as. He has studied grammar six months— or, 
if the action itself is long since past, still it is continued to the present 
in its consequences. Thus we can say, "Cicero has written orations," 
because the orations are still in existence ; but we cannot say, ** Cice- 
ro has written poems," but ** Cicero torote poems," because the poems 
do not now exist Sometimes this tense is employed to express an 
attribute the contrary of that which is e]q)ressed by the verb. Thus, 
the Latms used vixit, ** He hath lived," to denote *'He is dead ;" Bivm 
fuit, " Troy has been," to signify ** Troy is no more." So in English, 
"I have been young," equivalent to " Now I am oW." 

IV. The Pluperfect tense has the same relation to the Imperfect 
tense that the Perfect has to the present tense. It has all that variety 
of form and use which the perfect has, but connects the completed ac- 
tion or event expressed by the verb with some point or period of 
time now wholly past ; as, then, yesterday, last century, &c. ; as, I 
had written yesterday ; Many discoveries in philosophy and the arts 
hjd been mode before the days of Bacon ; At that time he had shuUed 
grammar six months. 

V. The same general observations apply to the Future and Future- 
perfect tenses, in relation to a point or period of time yet future. 

YI. The six tenses here enumerated belong but in part to aH the 
moods, except the indicative The potential has only four tenses ; the 
subjunctive, in most verbs, only one distinct from the indicative ; the 
Imperative but one ; the infinitive two; and the participle three. 

5* 
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TIL The Fkst teniet both of the Potential and Subjunctive moods 
an much less definite with respect to the time of the action or state 
ezpresKd by the Terbi than the same tenses in the Indicative. For 
anmplM of this in the Potential mood, see § 20, Obs. 2. 

The Imperfect subjunctive expresses contingency, &c. respectinf^ 
what is past, bat yet unknown, only when nferring to past time ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, *« If I saw your friend last year I have for- 
gotten it.** But in connection with the potential mood, or not re- 
ferring to past time, the imperfect subjunctive has this peculiarity 
of osage^it expresses a supposition with respect to something fre* 
•tut, bat impliet a denial of the thing supposed ; thus, *• If I had 
the money now I would pay it," implies that I have it not. ** If he 
were well (now) he would go," — implying ** he is sick.** The pre- 
sent tense here convejrs a very different idea ; thus, •• If I have the 
money, I will pay it," &c. In order to express the first of these 
examples in past time, the pluperfect must be used ; thus, If I had 
had the money yesterday, I would have paid it. 

§ 25. OF NUMBER AND PERSON. 

1. Every tense of the verb except in the infini 
tive mood has two Numbers, the singular and plural ; 
and each of these, three Persons. 

The First person asserts of the person speaking ; 
as^ I write, we write. 

The Second^ asserts of the person spoken to ; as, 
Thou writest, ye or you write. 

The Thirdy asserts of the person or thing spoken 
of; aS) He writes, they write. ^6 and §15. Obs. 1. 

§26. OF THE CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

1. The conjugation of a verb, is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several moodsy tensesy 
numbers^ znd persons, 

8. In parsing, a verb is conjugated by giving Its 
Present^ and Imperfect tenses, and Perfect Parti- 
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ctple whether it be in the active or in the passive 
voice; thus, 

^'*«»*^ ^nperfect^ Perf, Part, 

AcnvK. Love, Loved, Loved. 

Passive. Am loved, Was loved, Been loved. 

3. The regular verb, to love, is inflected through 
all its moods and tenses, as follows : — 



/^ 



? ^ 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Present, Love. Imperfect. Loved. Perf. Part Loved* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 

1. person I love. 

2. Thou lovest 

3. He loves or loveth. 



{Simple Form.) 

Plural. 

1. We love. 

2. Ye «r you* love. 

3. They love. 



Present Tense. 

SingtUar, 



1. I do love. 

2. Thou dost love. 

3. He does love. 



{Emphatic Form.) 

PluraL 

1. We do love. 

2. You do love. 

3. They do love. 

Imperfect, (or Past) Tense. {Simple Form.) 

Singular^ Plural, 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst 2. You loved. 

3. He loVed. 3. They loved. 

Imperfect Tense. {Emphatic Form.) 



Singular. 
U I did love. 

8. Thou didst love. 
^. He did love. 



Plural. 

1. We did love, 

2. You did love. 

3. They did love. 



* Ton turn alwayi a plural verb, even when applied to a single MtMimAi^ 
I V^ Ofaa. 3. r«, bdnc fleldoiii used, ia omitted in theother tensM to aave tomi. 
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Perfect, (or Present Perfect) Tense. 

Signs— Have, hasty hai or haih, 

SIngtUar, PluraL 

1. I haTe Joved. 1. We have loredL 

i. Thoa hast loved. 2. Yon hate loved. 

3k He has or hath loved. 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect, (or Past Perfect) Tense. 

S^gjaa^Had, hadst, 

Sfngvlar. Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

S. Thoa hadst loved. 2. Yoa had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

Future Tense. 

Signs— SAott or wUL 
Singular, PluroL 

t. I ihaU or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

9. Thoa shalt or wilt love. 2. You shall or will love. 

A He shall or will love, 3w They shall or will lova. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Signs — Shall have^ or will have. 
SXnguiar, Plural, 

1. Shall or will have loved. 1. Shall or will have loved. 

2. Shalt or wilt have loved. 2. Shall or will have loved. 

3. Shall or will have loved. 3. Shall or will have loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Signs — Ma^f con, or must. 

Singular. PhxraL 

1. May or can or must love. 1. May or can or must kyva 

2. Mayst or canst or most love. 2. May or can or must loveu 

3. May or can or mast love* 3. May or can or most lore. 
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Imperfect, (or Past) Tewe. 

Sisaa—Mighi, eoiddy would, or thouUL 
Singular. PluraL 

K Might, could, would, or 1. Mig^it, could, 
should love* should love. 

8. Mi^itst, couldst, wouldst, 8. Mi|jht, could, would, •r 

or iriiouldst love. should love. 

3. Might, could, would, or 3. Mi^t, could, woold, or ■ 
should love. should love» 

Perfect, (or Present Perfect) Teme. 

Signs — May have, or must have. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. May or must have loved. 1. May or must have loved. 
8. Mayst or must have loved. 8. May or must have loved. 
3. May or must have loved. 3. May or must have lovei. 

Pluperfect, (or Past Perfect) Tense. 

Signs— Jlf^Al have, could have, would hoot, or should hone., 
Singular, PluraL 

]. Might, could, would, or 1. Might, could, would, or 

should have loved. should have loved. 

8. Might8t,ooaldst,wonld8t, or 8. Mi^it, could, would, or 

shouldst have loved. should have loved. 

3. Might, could, would, or 3. Mi^t, could, would, or 

should have loved. should have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Shigidar. PluraL 

1. Ifl love. 1. V ^« lov«» 

8. Iftboa love. 8. J^you love. 

3. J[/'he love. 8. fftii^y love.* 

Emphatic Form. 

Skigulwr. PUtrd. 

1. Ifl do love. 1. Vwe do love. 

8. {fthou do lovQk 8. ify<m do love. 

3. Xf he do love. 3. J|/(liey do tove. 

• The ooi^aiictkMis, V*! «JkMV*i«liftM|iBe.'doBotli9nB aay pait of tin rob- 
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Imperfect, (or Past) Tense. 

1. iflloTed. l.Vwe loved. 

% ffibaa loredrt. «. Vyo« ^owtd. 

8. Vhe loved. 3, I/' they loved. 

Emphatic Form. 

Skigul^r. Plural 

1. If I did love. 1. Vwe did love. 

«.Xfthoadidrtlove. 2. i(f you did love. 

8. if he did love. 3. |f they did love. 

Perfect, (or Present Perfect) Tense. 

Sliifiiter. Phard* 

1. if I have loved. 1. Vwe have loved. 

9. If thou hast loved. 2. If you have bved. 
S. If he haa or hath loved. 3. ^they have loved. 

Pluperfect, (or Past Perfect) Tense. 

ainpaar. PlwaL 

1. If I had loved. 1. If we had loved. 

9. If thou hadat loved. «. Vyo" *«d loved. 

S.|fhe had loved. 3. |f they had loved. 

Future Tense. 

Angular, PUmL 

1. If I shall or will love. 1. |fwe shall or will love. 

«. If thou Shalt or wUt love. 8. |f you shaU or wiU lof«k 

S. Ifhe shaU or wiU love. ' 3. |f they shaU or wiU lore. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

1. Iflihan or wiU have loved. 1. Ifweahall or wiUtare loved. 
% Ifthoushaltorwilthavelovcd. «. IfyouahallorwiU have loved. 
3. Ifhe shall or will have loved. 3. |f they shaU or wiU have loved. 



>nwtlvt BROOd, bat an vsosHf plaoed beAm It, to 
!l0B,B0tlf«,wlriMlfc6. 8ee$81,l,aiid$tt,Olis.SL 
N.B. FortlieiV«!fr0t«toelbniortlieveib,iee$SB. 
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IBdPERATIVE BlOOa 
Sbigtdmr. PinnL 

% Love, or Lore tfaoo, or S. Lore, or Lore ye er ]f«i^ 
DoChoaknre. orDeyekvv. 

INFTNTTIVE BfOOD. 
JVeMil. ToloTe. PerfeO. TohaTekf^ 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Lovbg. Per/eeL Loved. Comfound per/. Having ktei. 

BXBSCI8E8 ON THE TENSES OF VERBS, AND CASES OF KOUlIt 
AND PBONOUNS. 

TeU (he persait, ittim&er, mood^ and tense ofy — Thej 
iove ; learn you ; they had walked ; Im shall have learned ; 
(hon hadst painted ; we can gain ; to form ; to have joined ; 
obejTs ; lovedst ; teaches ; we could stand ; eAie has learned ; 
we shall have gone ; they will have come ; I do love ; tbxm 
didst love ; they did love. 

Parse the following words and sentences ;* — We lowe 
him ; I love you ; James loves me ; it amuses him ; we 
shall conduct them ; they will divide the spoil ; soldiers 
should defend their country; friends invite friends; she 
can read her lesson ; she may play a tune ; you might 
please her ; thou maye^t ask him ; he may have betrayed 
us ; we might have diverted the children ; Tom can de- 
liver the message. 

I love ; to love ; love ; reprove thou ; has loved ; we 

"* * aU£STIONS««*eft may «e^«t to Me^i^iZf: --How do 3ro« know tbmtbo* 
is plonlt .^M. Beeauae toe, Hs noninative, is plural. UvwAo yoH know tlnit 
Ctee is the firat penoB t jjNw. Becaune «« is the first yenonal pvoMmo, and the 
vei^ Is always of the same number and person witk the now «r pronon fee 
Ibrelt 

Many of die phrases in this page may be converted into exeicisesor a difbrenc 
Und; thoB, tlie meaning of the sentence, We iove Amb, may he expressed by the 
passive voice ; as ir« is /seed Ay tw. It may also be turned into a question, or 
■radeanegaAve; as,I>0tDeit«eAMir dec We 49 ne€ Uve Mm, 
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tied the knot ; if we love ; if thou love ; they could have 
compuuided armaes ; to love ; to baptize ; toliave loved ; 
loved ; loving ; to survey ; having surveyed ; write a let- 
ter ; read your lesson ; thou hast obeyed my voice ; ho- 
nour thy father ; his mother teaches him ; love ; loved. 

The teacher, ifhe chooses, may nOw acqtiamt the learaer with the 
difference between the KominatiTe and Oljecthre. 

When the verb is acti? e, the Nominatif e acts ; the ObjectiTe U aeUd 
upon ; as, He eats apples. 

The NominatiTe commonly comes before the verb ; the Objective 
after it ; as. We saw them. In asking questions, the nominatiFe fol- 
lows the Ferb in the simple tenses, and tb6 aoxHiary in the compound 
tenses; as, Lovest thou me? did he come? may we go? is U fin- 
islied? 

We may parse the first sentence, for example. We loot; IFe, the 
first personal pronoun, masculine or feminine, plural, the nominative j 
Une^ a verb trans, in thepres. indicatiTcactive, first pers. plu.; Asm, thi 
third personal pronoun, masculine, singular, the objcctire. 

J 27. The intransitive irregular verb To be, is in* 
fleeted through all its moods and tenses, as follows : 

Pretend. Am. Imperfect, Was. Perfect participle, Beeo. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

• Present Tense. 

Singular, P/ttraL* 

1. I am. 1. We ar& 

9. Thou art 2. You are. 

3b He is. 3. Theyare. 

Imperfect, (or Past) Tense. 

, Singular, PluroL 

!• I was. 1. We wen 

9. Thou wast S. Yoa wenu 

S. He was. S. They y 
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Perfect, (or Present Perfect) Teuse. 

Singular, Plurat. 

I. I have been. 1. We have beeo. 

8. Thou hast been. 2. You have been. 

3, He has been. 3. They have been. 
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Perfect, (or Present Perfect) Tense. 

Skigvim Plurd, 

I. May or maft have been. 1. May «r must kave been. 

% Mayet or muft have been. 8. May or must haTo been. 

S May or rouat have been. 3. May or must have been. 

Pluperfect, (or Past Perfect) Tense. 

SinguJUar* FluraL 

1. Miglit, could, would, or 1. Might, could, would| or 

should have been. should have been. 

S. Mig^tst, conldst, wouldst, or % Mi^, could, wouk!, ot 

shouldst have been. should have been. 

S. Mig^, could, would, or 3. Might, could, would, r 

should have been. should have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOa 

Present Tiense. 

Skigulmr. PhtnL 

1. VI be. 1. If we he. 

S. ^thou be. 2. j(f you be. 

3. If he be. 3. j[f they be. 

Imperfect, (or Past) Tense. 

Singular. PlwraU 

I. Were I, or I/I were. 1. Were we, or\fvfe were. 

«. Wert thou, 9r ^thoa wcrt, 2. Were you, or t/you werew 

3. Were he, or {fhe were. 3. Were they, or if they were. 

Perfect, (or Present Perfect) Tense. 

Smgular, PhardL 

1. If I have been. 1. ffwe have been. 

3. ^thott hast been. 2. ^ you have been. 

3. ffhe has been. 3. Jtfthey have been. 

Pluperfect, (or Past Perfect) Tense. 

SinguUr, PImroL 

1. Ifl had been. 1. Ify^e had been. 

2. JCfthou hadst been. 2. Ifyoa had been. 

3. JQrhe had been. 3. |f they had been. 
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Future Tense. 

Slngtifar. PlunL 

UfflOm)! orwiQbe. h^weshaU orwiUbe. 

8. ^thoa sludt or wflt be. 8. ^you shall or will be. 

3.j^heBhaU orwiUbe. 3. J^they shall or wiU beb 

Future-perfect Tense. 

Smgviar. PluraL 

1. ffl shall or will have been. 1. If we shall or will have been. 

S. ^thoushalt or wilt hare been. 8. JbTyou shall or will have been. 

3. jr^heshall or will have been. 3. j^they shall or will have been. 

IMPERATIVE MOODl 

S. Be,* or Be thou. 8. Be, or Be ye or yo«. 

ttlFlNlTIVE MOOD. 
PreienU To be. PerfeeU Tohavebeen. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. Being. Per/. Been. Compound-perfeet. Having been 

EXERCISES ON THE VERB TO BE. 

Am, is, art* wast, I was, they were, we are, hast been, 
has been, we have been, hadst been, he had been, you 
have been, she has been, we were, they had been. 

I shall be, shalt be, we will be, thou wflt be, they shaO 
be, it will be, thou wflt have been, we have been, they wffl 
have been, we shall have been, am, it is. 

I can be, mayest be, canst be, she may be, you may be, 
he must be, they should be, mightst be, he would be, it 
could be, wouldst be, you could be, he may have been» 
wast 

We may have been, mayst have been, they may have 
been, I might have been, you should have been, wouldst 

* BeiB toiiietiiiies wed in the Bcriptores, and some other booki, for tlie/r« 
Mrt indietOiw; as, " We be true men ;* for ** We ar» true men.*' 
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liavebeen; (if) th(mbe,t^eb6,fae1>e}thouwert,we were* 
Ibe- . 

Be thou, be, to be, being, to have been, if I be, bo ye, 
been, be, haying been, if we be, if thej be, to be. 

Snow is white; he was a good man; we have been 
jounger ; she has been happy; it had been late ; we are 
M ; you wiU be wise ; it will be time ; if they be thine ; 
be cantbos; be heedfid youth; we may bench; they 
should be virtuous ; tb6u mi|^iCst be wiser ; they must 
have been excellent scholars ; they might have been pow- 
erful. 

§ 28. PROGRESSIVE FORM. 

The Progressive form of the verb (§ 24. 6) is in* 
fleeted by prefixing the verb to be through all its 
moods and tenses to the present participle ; thus, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PresenL 1. I am iovingi 2. Thou art loring, &c. 

ImperfeeL 1. I was loving. 2. Thoa wast loving, &c 

PerfeeL 1. I have been loving. 3. Thou hast been loving, &c 

Phiperfeet* 1. I had been loving. 9. Thou hadst been loving^ &c 

Ptthire. 1. I diall be loving. 8. Thoa shalt be loving kc 

'^ ^itureperf. 1. I shall or will have 2. Thoa shalt or wilt have been 
V been lovmg. loving, &c. 

MU. In thb manner go throng the other moods and tenses. 

§ 29. PASSIVE VOICE. 

ThePo^^i^e voice is inflected by adding the perfect 
participle to the auxiliary verb to be (§ 27.) through 
all its moods and tenses ; thus, 

Preu Am loved. Jmperfiet. Was loved. Per/* Part, Loved« 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

SinguUar, PUavL 

1. I am loved. 1. We arelored. 

8. Tboo art loved. 2. You are lored.^ 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect, (or Past) Tense. 

Smgvker, PluraL 

1. Was loved. 1. Were loved. 

2. Wast loved. 2. Were loved. 

3. Was loved. 3. Were loved. 

Perfect, (or Present Perfect) Tense. 

Singular, PlwroL 

1. Have been loved. I. HaTe been love4 

3. Hast been loved. 3. Have been loved. 

3. Has been loved. 3. Have been loved* 

Pluperfect, (or Past Perfect) Tense. 

Singular, PhuraL 

1. Had been loved. 1. Had been loved. 

2. Hadst been loved. 2. Had been loved. 

3. Had been loved. 3. Had been loved. 

Future Tense. 

Stnguiar, PluraL 

1. Shall or will be loved. 1. Shall or will be loved. 

2. Shalt or wilt be loved. 2. Shall or will be loved. 

3. Shall or will be loved. 3. Shall or will be loved. 

Future-perfect Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. Shan or will have been loved. 1. Shall or vrill have been loved. 

9. Shalt or wilt have been loved. 2. Shall or will have been loved. 

3. Shan or wiU have been loved. 3. ShaU or wiU have been kyved. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Smgulmr. PluraL 

1. May or can be loved. 1. May or can be loved. 

8. Mayst or canst be loved. 2. May or can be loved. 

3b May or can be loved. 3. May or can be loved* 

Imperfect, (or Past) Tense. 

Singular. PlwaU 

1. Might, &C. be loved. 1. Might, &c be loved. 

2. Mightst, beloved. 2. Might, beloved. 

3. Might, be loved. ' 3. Might, be loved. 

Perfect, (or Present Perfect) Tense. 

Singular, PhtraL 

1. May or must have been loved. 1. May or must have been loved, 
t. Mayst or most have been loved. 2. May or must have been loved. 
3. May or must have been loved. 3. May or must have been loved. 

Pluperfect, (or Past Perfect) Tense. 

SmguHar. « PluraL 

1. Might, &C. have been loved. 1. Might, &c. have been loved. 

8. Mightst, have been loved. 2. Might, have been loved. 

3. Might, have been loved. 3. Might, have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plwrd. 

1. If I beloved 1. //we beloved. 

2. JQ^tbou be loved. 2. JfyoM be loved. 

3. j[f he beloved. 3. j[f they beloved. 

Imperfect, (or Past) Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. Weie I loved, or ff I were 1. Were we loved, or ffwewen 

loved. loved. 

2. Wert thou loved, or If thou 2. Were you loved, or Jj you 
t loved. were loved. 



3. Were be loved, or I/" he were 3. Were they loved, or Jf the? 
loved. were loved. 
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Perfect, (or Present Perfect) Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 ^fl have been loved. l.Jfyre have been loved. 

2. l/'thoii hast been loved. 2. Jf yon have been loved. 

3. If he has been loved. 3. Jfitiey have been loved* 

Pluperfect, (or Past Perfect) Tense. 

Singnlar, Phmd, 

1. Iflhtd been loved. 1. ^wehad boenkyved. 

2. ^thou hadst been loved. 2. If yon had been loved. 

3. If he had been loved. 3. ijrthey had been loved. 

Future Tense. 

Smgvlar. PluraL 

1. ^I shall or will be loved. 1. J[fwe shall or will be knred. 

2. ^thou shalt or wilt be loved. 2. j^you shall or will be loved. 

3. jrf he shall or will be loved. 3. ijfthey shall or will be loved. 

Future-perfect Tense. 

Stumor. PluraL 

U ff I shall or will have been 1. J[f we shall or will have been 

loved. loved. 

2. jt/* thou shalt or wilt have been 2. j^T you shall or will have been 

loved. loved. 

3. J(f he shall or will have been 3. ^they shall or will have been 

loved. loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plurals 

1. Be thou loved. 2. Be ye or yoir loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. To be loved. Per/. To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Being loved. Per/. Loved. 

Ccmpound perf. Having been loved. 

{IST AAer the pupil is e^tmt in goliig oyer the tomM of the verb, as given in 
he above tables, he may tiien be cxerdsed m using one auxiliaiy at a timo.— 
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BXBBCI6E8 ON THE VERB PASSIVE. 

They are loved ; we were loved ; thou art loved ; h 
is loved ; she was loved ; he has been loved ; you have 
been loved ; I have been loved ; thou hadst been loved ; 
we shall be loved ; thou wilt be loved ; they will be 
loved; I shall have been loved; you will have been 
loved. 

He can be loved ; thou mayst be loved ; she must be 
loved ; they might be loved ; ye would be loved ; they 
should be loved ; I could be loved ; thou mayst have been 
loved ; it may have been loved ; you might have been 
loved ; if I be loved ;* thou wert loved ; we be loved ; 
they be loved. Be thou loved ; be ye loved ; you be 
loved*. To be loved ; loved ; having been loved ; to 
have been loved ; being loved. 

Promiscuous Exercises on Verhs^ and Cases of Nouns and 
Pronouns. 

Tie John's shoes ; this b Jane'is bcumet ; ask mamma ; 
he has learned his lesson ; she invited him ; your father 
may commend you ; he was baptized ; the minister bap- 
tized him ; we should have delivered otir message ; papa 
will reprove us ; divide the apples; the captain had com- 
manded his soldiers to pursue the enemy ; Eliza divert- 
ed her brother ; a hunter killed a hare ; were I loved ; 
were we good we should be happy ; James did write ; 
they are reading ; I have been running ; I did run ; they 
do come ; he might be doing something , they must have 
been travelling. 

Thus, Present Potential, I futtg love ; Thou meegest love, &c And iben with 
the next auxiliary ; I eon love ; Thou caaut love ; He can love. And then witb 
the next; 1 rmH love; Thou must love; He mtut knre, ^., proceeding in tba 
cme maftier with tlieattJaUariea of the imprnf^t^ Perfect, and PlupvfetlU 
* A Coqjuaetioii it IVeqiientljr to he undenlood here. 
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§ 30. OF THE PARTICIPLES. 
1. The Participle is a part of the verb which 
contains no affirmation, but expresses beings d&ing 
or suffering^ as a general quality of an object, and 
has the same construction as the adjective. The 
Participles are three, the Present, the Perfect, and 
the Compound-Perfect 

2. The present participle in -ing* always expresses an action, or the 
8u£^ng of an action, or the being, state, or condition of a thing as 
conXxnumg and progresiive, 

3. The Present parHeiple of die acdve voice has an active mgnification ; 
as, James is huUding the hoose. In many of these, however, it has 
also a passive signification ; as, the house was httUding when the wall 
fell. 

A, The Present participle passive has only a passive signification, 
and intimates the present existence of an act as eonifdeted, bnt never 
as in progress. Thus, **The arrangements being imuie, he is now 
ready to procc^." In this sentence, ** the arrangements,** are evidently 
considered as completed. To represent them as in progress, we 
would say thus: "While the arrangements are tnaking, his superin- 
tendence is indispensable"— using the participle making in the pas- 
sive sense. 

5. The Perfect participle, in trans, verbs, has either an active or 
passive signification; as, *'He has concealed a dagger under his 
cloak ;*' or, '^He has a dagger concealed under his cloak." 

6. The Compound-perfect participle has an active signification only 
in the active voice, and a passive signification only in the passive 
voice. 

7. The participle in "ing is often used as a verbal noun, having the 
nominative and objective cases, biit not the possessive. In this cha- 
racter, the participle of a trans, verb may still retain the government 
of the verb, or it may be divested of it by inserting the preposition of 
after it, in which case an article or possessive pronoun should always 
precede it— See Syntax, § 64. 

§31. OBSERVATIONS. 

It has lately become common to use the present participle passive to 
express the suffering of an action as eonHwuing, instead of the parti* 
dple in -tng in the passive sense; thus, instead of, <*The house is 
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baiUKng^'* we now very frequently hear, "The house is being builL*' 
This mode of expression, besides being awkward, is incorrect, and 
does not express the idea intended. This will be obvious, I think, 
firom the foUowbg connderations. 

1. The expression, ** U bemg^^^ is equivalent to, " m,*> and expresses 
no more ; just as, *'w kvingf*' is eqmvalent to, ** loves,^* Henc^, ** is 
hemg hmU,^ is predsdij equivalent to " if buili,** 

8. ** Biiitt," is a perfect participle ; and therefore cannot, in any 
connexion, express an action, or the suflering of an action, fiow m 
progress. The yerb to6e, figni6es to exist; *^ being,** therefore, is 
equivalent to " existing.** If then we substitute the synonyme, the 
nature of the expression will be obvious ; thus, ** the house is being 
buiU,** is in other words, ** the bouse is existing buUt,** or more simply 
as before, *' the house is built ;" plainly importing an action not pro* 
gressingf but now existing in tt finished state, 

3. If the expression ''is being built" be a correct form of the present 
indicative passiYe^ then it mbst be equally correct to say in the pre- 
sent perfect, ''has been being built ;" in the pluperfect, " had been 
being built ;" in the present infinitive, " to be being built ;" in the 
perfect infinitive^ "to have been being built;" and in the present 
participle, " being being built ;" which ail will admit to be expressions 
as incorrect as Uiey are inelegant, but precisely analogous to that 
which now begins to prevail. 

This mode of expression has probably arisen from assuming that 
the Elng^sh participle in -tn^ corresponds to the Latin participle in ns, 
which has always an active signification, and that the perfect partici- 
ple in English corresponds to the perfect participle in Latin, which, 
except in deponent v^ba, is always passive. But since it is obvious 
that the analogy does not hold between the two languages in the lat- 
ter case, there is no good reason why it should hold in the former. 
On the contrary, as the perfect participle in En^ish has both an ac- 
tive and passive signification, analogy claims an equal latitude of 
meaning for the participle in --ing; and this claim has been allowed 
by the best writers of the English language. The present participle 
active, and the present participle passiye, are not counterparts to each 
other in signification ; Uie one signifying the present doing, and the 
other the present suflering of an action, for the latter always intimates 
the present bebg of an act, not in progress, but completed. The 
proper counterpart to the participle in "ing in the active sense, is the 
same participle in its passive sense, or some equivalent drcumUs^* 
tion, when a passiye sense is not admitted. 
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It is trne that of many TarbB, tho participle in 'ing k not naed in a 
pasnye sense* For examine, we would not say, ** the book is reading/' 
It would be equally incorrect to say, **the book is bein^: read.** Oar 
not using the former expression in this case, and in others of a similar 
nature, is owing to this, that custom has sanctioned adifierent mode of 
expressing the same idea. 

QUESTIONS ON THE VERB. 
% 19. What it a verb ? How many Jdnds qf verh$ are there. Define 
a irmuUive verb an intranntive verb. Into what three classes may all 
Torbs be divided ? What is a regular verb 7— an irregular 7— a defective T 
What sort of a distinction is active and passive 7 Have intransitive verbs 
any distinction of voice 7 How are some intransitive verbs rendered 
transitive 7 Are transitive verbs ever used in an intransitive sense 7 
Give an example. 

§ SO. What are auxiliary verbs 7 Name them. What kind of 
a verb is Ut?—mght? What does thall imply 7— iritt ?— may ? 
—Hsan 7 Name the past tenses of these verbs. Do they always ex 
press past time 7 If not, how is the time expressed by them to be as- 
certained 7 What does vnU express in the first person 7 — in the se- 
cond and third 7 What does shaU express in the first person 7 — in the 
second and third 7' 

§21,22. How is a verb v\fieeted? How manyvoket are there? 
How are they distinguished? What is mood? How many moods are 
there? Define the indicative, — the potentialf — the subjunctive, — the 
imperative, — the infinitive. What tense of the indicative is used po- 
tentially 7 On what is the subjunctive always dependent 7 By what 
other name is it called 7 In what tense does it diSet from the indica^ 
tive7 What person has the imperative mood 7 Why 7 What is 
the proper character of the infinitive 7 

§23. What is meant by tense? How many tenses are there? 
^ame them? How is time naturally divided 7 In what diflferent 
states do the tenses represent an action in each of these divisions of 
time 7 What tenses represent the act as incomplete and continuing 7 
What tenses represent it as complied 7 How does the Present tense 
represent an action ?'-the Past ?'-the Perfect ?—fhe Pluperfect ?—the 
Future ?'^the Future-perfect ? 

§ 24. How many distinct forms has the Present tense 7 Give the 
forms of the present of the verb " to love.** Distinguish them by 
names, and state how they are applied. How many forms are there 
of the Imperfect tense 7 Give examples, and distinguish them by 
names How is the indefinite applied 7 — the emphatic 7 — the pro- 
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|rreM^e or ddhiHeT^How many forms htm thm Perfects Hsw aM 
theyftpptied? In what different ways is the less definite fbrm ap 
plied ? Can this tense be used to express an act oempleted prior to 
the present, as yesterday, last week, &c. ? Gire the different ibrras 
and application of the Flaperfect,-— of the Future,— of the Future- 
perfect 

§ 85. How numif numbers are there? How many persom 7 Wkai 
io€$ the firtt person indkate ?— (Ae teeond f—lhe third 7 Which per- 
sons are always alike ? How is the second person sbgolar formed t 
—the third person singular? 

J 96. How are verht divided in respect qf their vi^lUetitm 7 What is 
m regsdar vat^ ?— «i irregular verb ?— How is a yerb conjugated 7 In 
the indicative mood, what are the signs of the Perfect ?•— of the PIu 
perfect?— of the Future?— of the Future-perfect? In the Potential 
mood, what are the signs of the Present?— of the Imperfect?— of the 
Peifoot ?— of the Pluperfect ? 

§30. Whai is a PartieipU7 How many Participles are there 7 
JCams them. What does the participle in tng- express ? Has it erer 
a passive sense ?— Give an example. How is the Present participle 
passive used ? — the Perfect participle active ? — the Perfect ? Describe 
the use of the Present participle as a verbal noun. 

§ 32. OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

1. An Ibbboulak veib is one that does not form both 
its imperfect tense and perfect partidple by adding dot ed 
to the present ; as. 



Present, 


HhperfuU 


Perfect Partidple. 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Am 


was 


been 


Arise 


arose 


arisen* 


Awake 


awoke a* 


awaked 


Bake 


baked 


bakenft 


'QesLf, to hrUig forth 


bare or bore 


bom 


Bear, to eorrsf 


bore or bare 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten or bea^ 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Bend 


bent ft 


bentft 
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PretenL 


ImperfeeL 


Perfect PmiMfU. 


BereaTo 


bereft R 


bereft R 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bid 


bade, bid 


bidden 


Bind mt- 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke, brake 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 


brought ^ 


brought 


Build re- 


built, R 


built, R 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught R 


caught R 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, dHd 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave, to adhere 


clave R 


cleaved 


Cleave, to aplU 


clove or cleft 


cloven or deft 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clothed 


cladR 


Come 6e- 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Crow 


crewR 


crowed 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


dared 


Dare, to challenge is r dared 


dared 


Deal 


dealt R 


dealt R 


Dig 


dugR 


dugR 


Do mis- «n- 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


Dwell 


dwelt R 


- dwelt R 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


PaUfte- 


feU 


faUen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fbog^ ^ 


foug^^ 
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IViMlll. 


ifiiper/^cf. 


Perfect PartUipU. 


Find 


found 


found 


FlM 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Ky 


flew 


flown 


Foibetr 


forbore 


forbom 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 


FoiBOe 


forsook 


forsaken 


Fraeie 


fit»e 


frozen 


Get*a->W^ 


gat or got 


gotten ergot 


GUd 


gUtn 


gilt a 


Qiidhe^m^ 


girtn 


girtR 


Gife/M^«i»- 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave <»-R 


graved 


graven 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Have 


had 


^ had 


Hai^ 


hung 


hung* 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Heate 


hoven 


hoveuR 


Hew 


hewed 


hewuR 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


niAdhe-wUk^ 


held 


heldorholden 


Hart 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knitR 


knit or knitted 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Leadmi*. 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Ue^toKetUfwn 


i*y 


lamorlMn 


Light 


lighted or lit 


lighted or lit 


Load 


loaded 


laden R 


•J7<v. to takeaway life by litiiglBg,li n 




44, tat the town wai 


kmgvp. 
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PreitiU. 


Imperftd. 


Pirfiet PtartMfU 


lAMe 


lost 


loet 


Make 


made 


taude 


Mean 


meaat 


meant 
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Fmmd 


Imper/HL 


Pcr/od Perfk^lc. 


BH 


eat 


■atoreitteo* 


BUj 


alew 


ilain 


81«.p 


ilepl 


slept 


8&d« 


did 


slidden 


86h 


elang^rfung 


slung 


aink 


ilank,elank 


slunk 


Slit 


BlitR 


slitorslitled 


Smile 


emote 


smitten 


Sow 


aowed 




Speak »e. 


•pokeorepeke 


spoken 


Speed 


q>ed 


sped 


Spend Mit. 


•pent 


spent 


SpiU 


qulta 


spatR 


Spin 


■pan,epmi 


span 


SpitW- 


•P^»pit 


spit or spittfln * 


Split 


epltta 


split R 


SpretdW. 


•pread 


spread 


Spring 


eprangorepnmg 


sprung 




•tood 


stood 


Steel 


atole 


stolen 


Stick 


■tuck 


8tud( 


Sting 


■tung 


stung 


Stride W- 


etrode or ttrid 


stridden 


Strike 


^' strack 


struck, stricken 


String 


■trang 


strung 


Strive 


ftrove 


striven 


Strewfif. 


strewed 


strewed or 


8trow»«- 


ftiowed 


strown, strowed 


Swetr 


■w<M^ iware 


sworn 


Sweet 


•weat 


sweat 


Sweep 


■wept 


swept 


Swell 


•weUed 


swollen R 


Swim 


■warn or swum 


swum 


Swing 


■wangorewimg 


swung 


Take »#- flte. 


took 


taken 


Teaohm<ff-r«- 


tou£jbt 


taught 


Tear tm* 


tore or tare 


torn 



• AtttM and 4»<<<M ore nmrty obooisce, tiwosh 
t 8trm and MMi are now givtog way to 



preferaMe to Ml and 4i«. 
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PretenL 


ImperfiA 


FerfietPMvUcltlu 


Tell 


told 


told 


Think he- 


thou^t 


thou^t 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen R 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound R 


wound 


Work 


wrought R 


wrought woiked 


Wring 


wrung R 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 



Imperfect, 
should 
would 
wist 

wot 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

2. Defective verbs are those which want some 
of their moods and tenses. They are also irregular, 
and chiefly auxiliary : these are, 

Present, Imperfect. Perf. Part. Present, Imperfect, Perf. Part, 

Can could Shall 

May might WUl 

Must Wis 

Ou^t Wit or j 

auoth quoth Wot [ 

Obs. Ought was originally the past tense of the verb to owe. It is 
now used to signify present duty, as must is used to signify present 
obligation or necessity ; as, ''Speaking things which they ought not" 
When applied to what is past, the past time is noted by the pretoritA 
of the subsequent verb ; thus, <* These things ought ye to have done." 
fFitt, as an auxiliary, is inflexible in the third person singular; as, he 
t0ttt go. The second person singular has wilt It is sometimes used 
as a principal verb ; as, he loUb to ga fTu, toiiC, which signifies '* to 
think,** or ** to imagine," is now obsolete. WU is now confined to the 
phrase to wU, or namely, 

^ IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

3. Impersonal verbs are those which assert the 

7* 
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. existence of some action or state, but refer it to no 
particular subject. They are preceded by the pro- 
noun i/, and are always in the third person singu- 
lar. To this head maybe referred such expressions 
as, It hailsj it snows, it rains, it thunders, it be- 
hoveth, it irketk ; and perhaps also, methinks, me- 
thxmght, meseems, meseemed, in which, instead of 
it, the first personal pronoun in the objective case, 
me, is prefixed to the third person singular of the 
verb. 

aiTBSTIONS ON IKREOITLAS BBFECTIVB AND IMPERSONAL 
VSBBS. 

WJud is an irregular verb ? Are there any yerbs which are both 
regular and irregular? Give ao example. What are defeeHoe verbs 7 
Are they chiefly regular or irregular f Name the principal defective 
verbs. What waa ought originally 7 How is it now used ? What 
are impersonal verbs ? In what person are they dkoays used 7 Give 
an example. What kind of a verb is methinks^ methought, &c ? 

BXEBCI8E8 ON THB IBRBGVLAK VSSB8. 

Name the Impeffed tense and Perfect participle of—- 
Take, drive* creep, be^bi, abide, buy, bring, arise, catch, 
bereave, am, burst, draw, drink, fly, flee, fall, get, give, 
go, feel, forsake, grow, have, hear, hide, keep, know, lose, 
pay, ride, ring, shake, run, seek, sell, see, sit, slay, slide, 
smite, speak, stand, tell, win, write, weave, tear. 

§ 33. VI. OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word joined to a verb, an ad- 
jective, or another adverb, to modify or denote some 
circumstance respecting it ; as, Ann speaks distinct- 
ly; she is remarkably diligent, and reads very cor^ 
rectlff. 
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Adverbs hsve been divided into various classes, aoooiding to their 
signification. The chief of these are such as denote, 

t. CluALiTTor Manner simply; as, well, ifl, bravely, prudently 
softly ; with innumerable others, formed from adjectives by adding 
iffj or changing le into ly ; thus, lom^, tanidy ; tensibU, sensibly, &c. 

2. Place ; as, here, there, where, — hither, thither, whither. — ^Hence, 
thence, whence, — somewhere, nowhere, whithersoever, &c. — separate- 
ly, asunder. 

3. Time ; as, now, then, when ; soon, often, seldom; ever, never, 
while, whilst; already, still, yet, since, ago; once, twice, thrice; 
again, hereafter, hitherto ; yesterday, to-day, to-morrow ; lately, pre- 
sently, by and bye, &c. 

4. DmecTiON; as, upward, downward, badcward, forward, hea- 
venward, homeward, hitherward, thitherward, whitherward, &c. 

5. Negation ; as, nay, no, not, nowise. 

6. Affirmation ; as, verily, truly, undoubtedly, yea, yes, cer- 
tainly, indeed, doubtless, &c 

7. Uncbrtaintt; as, perhaps, peradvcnture, perchance. 

8. Interrogation ; as, how, why, when, wherefore, where, whi- 
ther, whence. 

9. Comparison; as, more, most, less, least; wdl, better, best ; as, 
80, thus, very, rather, exceedingly, extremely, almost, nearly. 

10. CtuANTiTT ; as, mush, little, enough, sufficiently. 

1 1. Number ; as, first, secondly, thirdly, &c. formed fixHD the or- 
dinal numeral adjective, (§ 13, Obs. 9,) by adding ly, 

§34. OBSERVATIONS' ON ADVERBS. 

1. The chief use of adverbs is to shorten discourse, by expressing 
in one word what would otherwise require two or more; as, here, 
for " in this place ;" nobly, for •* in a noble manner," &c. 

2. Adverbs of quality, and a few others, admit of comparison like 
adjectives; as, soon, sooner, soonest; nobly, more nobly, most no- 
bly.- A few are compared irregularly ; as, well, better, best ; badly, 
or ill, worse, worsL 

3. Some words become adverbs by prefixing a, which signifies tU^ 
w on; as, abed, aaliorc, afloat, aground, apart 

4. In comparisons, the antecedents as and so are usually redconed 
Adverbs, because they modify an adjective or another adverb ; the oor- 
«esponding as and so are conjunctions; thus. It is « high m Heaven. 

5. The compounds of here^ there, where; and hither, thither. 
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wluther, are all adverbs; except therefore and wherefore, which are 
■ometiines coajonctions. 

6. Many words are used sometimes as adverbs, and sometimes as 
•dwr parts of speech ; thus, 

Much is used, 1. As an adverb ; as, It is much better to give than to 
torec^ve. 

8. As an adjective ; as, In much wisdom is much 

grief. 

— ^— — 3. As a noun ; as, where mueh is given rniuh is re- 
quired. 

Yeiterdoff is used, 1. As an adverb ; as, He came ytsterda^ 

2. As a noun ; as, Yesterdmi is past 

Before is used, 1. As an adverb ; as. He came btfort the door was 
opened. 

— 2. As a preposition ; as, He stood before the door. 

7. Circumstances of time, place, manner, ficc are often expressed 
by two or mote words constituting an adverbid phrase ; as, in short, 
in fine, in general, at most, at least, at length, not at all, by no means, 
in vain, in order, long ago^ by and bye, to and fro, &c. which, taken 
together, may be parsed as adverbs, or by supplying the ellipsis ; thus. 
in a thort tpace; in a general way^ &c. 

ExEBCiSBS ON Abvbrbs, Ireegvlar Vebbs, &c. 

Peter wept bitterly. He is here now. She went away 
yesterday. They came to-day. They will perhaps buy 
some to-morrow. Te shall know hereafler. She sung 
sweetly. Gats soon learn to catch mice. Mary rose up 
hastily. They that have enough may soundly sleep, 
Cain wickedly slew his brother. I saw him long ago. He 
is a very good man. Sooner or later all must die. You 
read too little. They talk too much. James acted wise- 
ly. How many lines can you repeat? You ran hastily. 
He speaks fluently. Then were they glad. He fell fast 
asleep. She should not hold her head awry. The ship 
was driven ashore. No, indeed. They are all alike. 
Let him tiiat is aibirst drink freely. The oflener you read 
with attention, the more you will improve. 
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§ 36. VII. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

* A Preposition is a word which expresses the 
relation in which a substantive (noun or pronoun) 
stands to a verb, or to another substantive in the 
same sentence; as, ^^ Before honour is humility;'* 
They speak concerning, virtue. 

Words of this class are called prepotUimu, because they are usual 
Iv placed before the nouns or pronouns to which they refer. 

A UST OF PREPOSITIONS. 
To be |oc accurately by heart 



About 


Before 


From 


Through 


Above 


Behind 


In 


Throughout 


According tc 


i Below 


Into 


Till 


Across 


Beneath 


Instead of 


To 


After 


Beside 


Near 


Touching 


Against 


Besides 


Nigh 


Towards 


AloDg 


Between 


Of 


Under 


Amid ; 
Amidst ) 


Betwixt 


Off 


Underneath 


Beyond 


On 


Unto 


Among ) 
Amongst ) 


By 


Over 


Up 


Conceraing 


Out of 


Upon 


Aromid 


Down 


Past 


With 


Aslant 


During 


Regarding 


Within 


At 


Except 


Respecting 


Without 


Athwart 


Excepting 


Round 




Batin£C 


For 


Since 





OBSERVATIONS ON PREPOSITIONS. 
1. Every preposition requires an objectiTe case after it— When a 
preposition does not gorem an olijective case, it becomes an adverb; 
as, He rides about. But in such phrases as, cast iq>, hold out, fall on, 
the words vp, oitf, on, most be considered as apart of tke veriM» rather 
than as prepositions or adverbs. 
8. Certain words are used somethnes as preposiiioM) and MiM- 
lasadreibs; as, litt, tmlO, o^, 5^/We, fce. 
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3. Some words in the above listof prepoeitioiis migH periiaps with- 
out impropriety, be dassed with adyeibs ; as, neat^ nigh, &c., and the 
objective case which follows them, be governed by a preposition under- 
stood; as, iMsr the house, Le. near «o the house.— •'Off the toWc," 
i e. off from the table. 

4. /fifi^araNe/VepMifiofU are certain partides never found by thrai- 
selves, but always in composition with another word. Those purely 
English are, s, 4e, fore^ mis, wl 

EXERCISES CONTAINING PREPOSITIONS. 
He went to town. His father resides in tiie country. 
He gave part of his dinner to a poor nuin in the street. 
They divided the inheritance among them. All rivers flow 
into the ocean. He ^was travelling towards Rome when 
they met him at Milan, without a single attendant The 
coach was upset between Bristol and Ixmdon on Wednes- 
day last 

§86. Vm. CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a word which joins words and 
sentences together ; as, Tou and I must study, but 
he may go and play. Two and two make four. 

A UST OP CONJUNCTIONa 

1. Copulative — ^Also, and, because, both, for, if, 
since, that, then, therefore, wherefore. 

2. Disjunctive — ^Although, as, as well as, but, 
either, except, lest, neither, nor, notwithstanding, or, 
provided, so, than, though, unless, whether, yet, still. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
It will be seen from the above list that the same w(»d varies in its 
character according to its amplication : e. g. hiAh, eUker, ruUhtr, whether, 
are sometimes adjective pronouns and sometimes conjunctions ; th&t 
is sometimes an adjective pronoun, sometimes a relative pronouoy 
(f 18, 3, obs. 8,) as well as a conjonction; for, $mfe, exeift, are i 
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tones prepotitions ; aine^ and hut are eometiiBea eonjandioBi^ w&tm 
times prepositions, and sometinies adrerbs; thus, **»ine9 (ooiq.) w 
must part, let lis do it peaceably ;** **! baTenotseenlnnifiiiet (prep.) 
that time ;"« Our frioiddiipooinnienced long fiMCt^CadT.); **Haii 
poorftict honest'' (oonj^; <" Att Mil one " (piepw); ^HehasMjoii 
emmgh." (•dw.) 

§ 37. IX. OF INTERJECTIONS 

An Interjection is a word which expresses some 
emotion of the speaker; as, Oh! what a sight is 
here ! Well done ! 

A LIST OP INTERJECnONS. 
Adieu! ah! das! alack! away! aha! b^nonel 
hark! ho! ha! he! hail! halloo! hum! hushf 
huzza! hist! hey-dey! lo ! O! Oh! O strange! 
O brave ! pshaw ! see ! well-a-day, &c. 

OBSERVATIONS ON INTERJECHONS. 

1. Many words denominated interjections, are in fact nouns or yerbi^ 
employed in the rapidity of thought and expression, occasioned by 
strong emotion, to denote what would otherwise require more words 
to express ; as Adieu ! for ** I commend you to Gk>d ; " Strange ! fitr 
"that is strange;" WelemneJ for <*you are welcome;" and hence 
any word or phrase may become an interjection, or be used as such, 
when it is expressed with emotion, and in an unconnected manner; 
as, What! Ungrateful creature ! Shocking! 

2. is used to express wishing or exclamation, and should be pre- 
fixed only to a noun or pronoun, in a direct address ; as, '< O virtue ! 
How amiable thou art" Oh! is used detached from the word, with a 
point of exclamation after it. It implies an emotion of pain, aonow, or 
sarprize ; as, ** 04/ what a sight is here." 

§38. ON PARSING. 
Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into its 
elements or parts of speech. 

Accniacy and ezpertness in this exercise is an important acquisition. 
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^^dcaaiK^lie fiiUy «oiiuired without a knowUd|;e of Ihe rule* of qro- 
Ux. At the aame time, io order to study the mles of syntax with ad- 
yioitag?, and especially to be able readily to correct the exercises iu 
falm syntax, under eadi rule, considerable proficiency in parsing is 
aoeeasary. The pupil must be able at once Co distin^sb the di&r- 
ent parts of speech from each other, and to tell the differei^t cases 
moods, tenses, &c. in which a word is found, and to change it readily 
mto any other that may be required. 

In proceeding to parse a sentence it is necessary for the pupil in the 
int place to undersiand U, When he understands a sentenoe, and 
fUm^ the definition of the difieren^ parts of speech given in the gram- 
mar, he will not find much difficulty in ascertaining to which of them 
each word belongs ; L e. which of the words are ** names of things,*' 
otnouM; which " express the quality of things," or> " affirm any thing 
concerning them," that is to say, which words are adjevtives, and 
wfaidi are verbs. This method will exerdse the discriminating pow- 
ers of the pupil better, engage liis attention much more, and on trial 
be found much more easy and certain, than that of consulting his dic- 
tionary on every occasion — a plan always laborious, often unsatisfac- 
tory, and which, instead of leading him to exercise his own powers, 
and depend on his own resources, will lead him to habits of slavish 
dependence on the authority of others. 

The folbwing General pr'mcipUs should be remembered, and stea- 
dily kept in view in parsing every sentence, viz : 

1. Every adjective expresses the quality of some 
noun or pronoun expressed or understood. 

2. The subject of a verb, i. e. the thing spoken 
of, is always in the nominative, and is said to be the 
" nominative to the verb." 

3. Every noun or pronoun, in the nominative case, 
is the subject of a verb, expressed or understood, i. e. 
it is that of which the verb affirms. To this there 
are a few exceptions. 

4. Every verb in the indicative, potential, or 
subjunctive mood has a nominative or subject ex- 
pressed or understoodyi. e. ithass<»nethingof which 
it affirms. 
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5. Every transiuye verb in the active Toice, and 
every preposition, governs a noun or pronoun in the 
objective case ; and every objective case is governed 
by an active transitive verb, or preposition. 

6. Every rerb in the infinitive mood is governed 
by a verb or adjective. Sometimes by a nomi ; and 
sometimes it stands after the conjunction, than or as. 
See § 67, 

§ 39. SPECIMENS OF PARSING.* 
^ Truth and candor possess a powerful chamk" 

Previous to parsing this sentence^ it may be analyzed to the young 
pupil by such questions as the k^l^wmg, viz : What is spoken of in 
this sentence? Truth and candor, Wliat is said of them? They 
possess somctluRg. What do they possess? A charm. Whet sort 
of a charm do they possess ? A powerful charm. The sentence be- 
ing understood, may be parsed briefly thus : 

" Truth," A noun, neuter^ singular, the nominative* 

''And," A conjunction, connecting ** truth" with 
" candor." 

'* Candor," A noun, neuter, singular, the nomina- 
tive. 

"Possess," A verb transitive, present, mdicative, ac- 
tive, — third person, plural. 

" A," The indefinite article. 

" Powerful," An adjective, positive degree, quali- 
fying "charm," compared by more and 
most ', as, more powerful, most powerful. 

* Id parsing, the pupil shoold be required to state ewerj thing belonging 
to the etymology of each word in a$ few word$ as po»»ibUf and without 
waiting to have every thing clrawn from him by questions from his teacher , 
this will save much time and unnecessary labor. It wiUalso.contribute 
much to order and pTecisioB, to have every thing respec^g each part of 
speech expressed always in the tame order and in the tame /onguagc Thi| 
following q^ecimens are given as an example 
8 
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♦^ Charm," a noun, neuter, singular, the objective. 

JWte<— ItwUl alto be a profitable ezerolae to require a reason forertay thing 
stated in paniiig a wend, as for example, Why do yen say that " Truth*' is a Boun I 
is neuter 1— singular T— tlie nominative 1 To which questions it may be answered, 
Because it is the n^aeof a ttdng'-iswAA^mf sex— denotes but one, aud (together 
with candor) ia Uie nUgeet or Dominatiye of the verb " possci ;" or, is the 
thing spolcen of. See note $ 13. This exercise should be continued till the pu- 
pil is able to answer all such questions on any of the parts of speech proroptiy 
and inteOigentiy. 

All the parts of speech are contained in the fol- 
lowing stanza. The words in the parentheses may 
be omitted till the pupil has got the rules of Syntax, 

O how stupendous was the power 
That raised me with a word ; 

And every day, and every hour, 
I lean upon the Lord. 

0, an interjection — Aoto, an adverb — stupendous j an adjective, iit 
the positive degree, compared by more and most; as stupendous, 
more stupendous, roost stupendous, — was, a verb intr., third person 
singular, imperfect, indicative, (agreeing with its nominative powet 
here put after it) — lAe, an article, the definite,~|>oti7er, a noun, neuter, 
singular, the nominative, — That, a relative pronoun, neuter, singular, 
the nominative, here used for which; its antecedent is power — rmsed, 
a verb, trans, imperf., indie, active, third person, singular, (agreeing 
with its nominative that) — me, the first personal pronoun, masculine, 
or feminine, singular, the objective, (governed by raised) — wUh, a pre- 
position — 0, an article, the indefinite — word, a noun, neuter, singular, 
llio objective (governed by wUh)^Jind, a conjunction — every, a dis- 
tributive pronoun — day, a noun, neuter, singular, the objective, (be- 
cause the preposition through or during, is understood, or, obj 
restrictive § 50.)- hour, a notm, neuter, singular, the objective (because 
day was in it, and conjunctions couple the same cases of nouns, &c.) 
/, the first personal pronoun, masculine, or fWnininc, singular, the no- 
minative — lean, a verb btr., first person singular, present, indica- 
tive—upon, a preposition — the^ an article, the definite— £on^ a noun, 
naaculine^ singular, the objective^ (governed by i^poM.) 
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§ 40. EXERCISES IN PARSING.* 

RuLS 1. Two or more adjecHoes foUotoing each other, either vnth Of 
without a conjunction, qualify the same word ; as, 

A wise and faithftd servant will dways study his mas- 
ter's interest. A dismal, dense, and portentous cloud 
overhangs the city. A steady, sweet, and cheerful tem- 
per affords great delight to its possessoi. He has bought 
a fine new coat. A sober and virtuous course of conduct 
genenjly leads to happiness. Virtuous youth brings forth 
accomplished and flourishing manhood. She had the ad- 
vantage of a regular and polite education. 

RuLB 2. When an adjecHve precedes two nouns, it generaUjf guoU- 
Aes them both: as, 

They waited for a ft time and place. I am delighted 
with the sight of green woods and fields. He displayed 
great prudeoce and moderation. He was a man of great 
wisdom and moderation. Guard against rash temper and 
conduct. They shewed sincere respect and esteem for 
their friends. 

Rule 3. When an adjective comes ^fter a verb intnms,, it generally 
qualijies the nominative of that verb ; as, 

John is vdse. They were temperate. The sky is very 
clear. These rivers are deep and rapid. The apples will 
soon be ripe. We have been attentive to our lessons. 
These mountains are very high. The sea is tempestuous. 
Our friends should be dear to us. His behaviour was en- 
tirely inconsistent. The Supreme being is wise and good. 
Their pictures and books are valuable. John's schemes 
were absurd. 

RvLB 4. Whatever words the verb to be serves to unite referring to 
the same thing, mtut be of the same case ; § 61, as, 

Alexander is a student. Mary is a beautiful painter. 
Hope is the balm of life. Content is a great blessing, 
envy a great curse. Knowledge is power. His meat was 
locusts and wild honey. He was the life of the company. 

* The rules in this eection are not intended to be committed to memory, bat 
to be used as directions to the beginner in parsing the exercises under them. 
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She will be &e ddi^t of her fiiendi. Milton is the prince 
of English poets. Shakspeare was a man of unbounded 
genius. Johnson was a powerful writer. Contentment is 
great gain. He might be a most happy man. I under- 
stood it to be hhn. I took it to be them. I supposed it to 
have been them. — ^They imagined it to be me. 

jy»te.-^t to ncc ewa i y to the appUcatioa of tlito rale, that the weidf connected 
refer to the tame thing. Thto conneikm to oftoa made by other words than the 
verb u *c-«ee % 61, Rem 1. 

RuLi 5. Mmu and pnnowM meeeedkig each other, and defeating the 
iome object, are said to he in apposition, andalwaife agree in eate ; as, 

Alexander the coppersmitJif was not a friend to the Apog- 
Ue Paid. Hope, tfie balm of life, is our greatest friend. 
Thomson, the author of the Seasons, is a delightful poet. 
Temperance, the best preserver of health, should be the 
study of an men. He greatly displeased bis friend Cato. 
We received the orders from the Duke of Wellington, com- 
mander-in-chief. Religion and Virtue, our best support, 
and highest honour* confer on the mind principles of noble 
independence. 

NoTC^In parnag sach sentences as the above^ a relatiTe and a 
verb may be inserted between the words in apposition. Myself, lAjf- 
telf, himself, &c^ often stand at a considerable distance from the 
words with which they agree; as, 

Thomas despatched the letter himself. They gathered 
the flowers in the garden themselves. Ann saw the trans- 
action herself, and could not be mistaken. 

Rule 6. Myself th3r8elf, himself &c., often form the objectkfes ofae» 
tine verbs, of wkkh the words they represent are the subjects or nomina- 
tives. They are in such cases generally called Reflexive pronouns; as, 

I hurt myself. He wronged himself to oblige us. 
They will support themselves by their industry. She en- 
deavored to shew herself off to advantage. We must con- 
fine ourselves more to our studies. They hurt themselves 
by their great anxiety. 

Rule 7. Mjectives, taken as nouns, and used in reference to persons, 
are gentraily of the plural number ; as, 

The valiant never taste of deatii but once. The virtu- 
ous are generally the most happy. The diligent make 
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most improvement The sincere are always esteemed, 
llie inquisitive are generally talkative. The dissipated 
are much to bo pitied. The company of the profane 
should be carefully avoided. The temperate are generally 
the most healthy. 

Rui.fi 8. ^ouns and pronouns, t(dcm in the smne connexion, mtuT 
he of ike same easej as, 

The master taught him and me to write. He and she 
were school-fellows. My brother and he are tolerable 
grammarians. He gave the book to John and Thomas. 
I lent my knife and pencil to one of the scholars. Peter 
and John gained the highest prizes. The snow and the 
ice have quite disappeared. Exercise and temperance 
are the best promoters of health. 

Rule 9. »^ relative generally precedes the verb that governs it; as, 

He is a friend wJiom I greatly respects They whom 
luxury has corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of 
life. The books which I bought yesterday I have not yet 
received. The trees which he planted in the spring have 
all died. He has lost the friend whom he so much re- 
spected. He is a person whom all must admire. The 
lesson which we have finished, has not been difficult 

Rule 10. When both a relative and its antecedent have each a verb 
belonging to it, the relative is commonly the nominative to the jirit verb, 
and the antecedent to the second ; as, 

He wTio acts wisely deserves praise. He who is a 
stranger to industry, may possess, but he cannot enjoy. 
They who are born in high stations are not always the 
most happy. The man who is faithfully attached to re- 
ligion, may be relied on with confidence. Those who ex- 
cite envy will easily incur censure. He that overcomes 
his passions, conquers his greatest enemies. 

Rule 11. What, being equal fothat which, or the thing which, nuxti 
represent two caseSf either both nominative or both objective; or, the ons 
nomintUive and the other objective ; as. 

This is precisely wTuzt was necessary. What cannot be 
prevented, must be endured. We must not delay till to- 
morrow, what ou^t to be done to-day. Choose what is 

8* 
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moit fit ; custom will make it the most agreeable. Fool 
ish men are more apt to consider what thejhave lost than 
what they possess. What he gained by diligence, he 
squandered by extravagance. 

RuLB 12. Whoever and whosoever, used as rd&Hves (§ 16, Obs. 
3,) generally have the anUcedent implied^ so thai they seem to stand 
as the nominative to two verbs^ or as at once the objective after a verb 
or preposition and the nominative of a succeeding verb, 7%e same 
is the case with whatever and whatsoever ; as, 

Whoever told such a story, must have been misinformed. 
Whoever is not content in poverty, would not be perfectly 
happy in the midst of plenty. Whoever passes his time in 
idleness, can make but little improvement Whatever gives 
pain to others, deserves not the name of pleasure. What- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 

NoTB. — Whatever is most frequently used, as what sometimes is, 
(§ 16, Obs. 2.) simply to qualify a noun ; as. 

Aspire at perfection, in whatever state of life you may be 
placed. I forget what words he uttered. By what means 
shall we obtain wisdom. By whatever arts we may at- 
tract attention, we can secure esteem only by amiable dis- 
positions. 

RuLB 13. PartidpUs, though they never direeUy declare^ yet always 
imply something either done or doing; and are used in reference to tome 
noun or pronoun ; as, 

Admired and applauded^ he became vain. Having 
finished our lessons, we went to play. Proceeding on his 
journey, he was seized with a dangerous malady. Being 
engaged at the time of my call, he had not a moment to 
spend with me. Having early disgraced himself, he be- 
came mean and dispirited. Knowing him to be my su- 
perior, I cheerfully submitted. 

RuLB 14. The perfect participle of a few inir. verbs is sometimes 
ioined to the verb to be, which gives such verbs a passive appearance ; as, 

I am come, in compliance with your desire. If such 
maxims and practices prevail, what is become of decency 
and virtue? The old house is at length fallen down. 
John is gone to London* 
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Rule 15. Intnmmiioei are ofUn followed hy prepotUhnSf makb^g 
what are someHmes caUed emi^^tHmd trans* verbs. The verb andprep<k' 
aUkm may in tueh cases be parsed, either together or separately in the 
active voice. In the passive voice they must be parsed together ; as, 

He laughed at such folly. They smiled upon us in such 
a way as to inspire courage. He struck at his fiiend with 
great violence; He was sadly laughed at for such con- 
duct. 

RuLB 16. Ji noun or pronoun is often used with apartictpte^ without 
being connected in grammaiied construction with any other words of the 
senteAce, It is then called the nominative absolute ; as, 

The father being dead, the whole estate came into the 
hands of the eldest son. He destroyed, or won to what 
may work his utter loss, all this will soon follow. Whose 
gray top shall tremble, he descending. The house being 
built and finished, he was expected to take immediate 
possession. The sun rising, darkness flies away. Our 
work being finished, we will play. 

Rule 17. To, the sign of the hifinitive, is omitted after the verbs bid, 
dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, and let ; and sometimes after perceive^ 
bdiold, observe, have^ know, Stc as. 

Let me look at your portrait He hade me go with him. 
I heard him assert the (pinion. I hke to see you behave 
so well. Let him apply to his books, and then he will 
make improvement Let us make all the haste in our 
power. I saw him ride past at great speed. I have ob- 
served some satirists use the term. 

Rule 18. Verbs connected by conjunctions, are usiuilly in the same 
mood and tense ; but in the compound tenses the sign is often used with 
the first only and understood with the rest; as, 

He can neither read nor torite. He shall no longer 
tease and vex me as he has done. He commanded them 
that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the 
promise of the father. His diligence should have been 
commended and rewarded. Every mind, in its present 
state, is obliged to receive information, and execute its pur- 
poses, by the intervention of the body. Fame cannot 
spread wide, or endure long, that is not rooted in nature, 
and matured bv art. 
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RvLB 19. Mww flNii|»fwioiNW, flsui npecmUff nm^ imoUng Hme^ 
mre often governed by preposUiena vndenUod; or tare utedto restrict 
verbs or adjeetivea toUhcut a governing word^ § 50. Rem. 6 and Ride ; ao. 

He gave (to) me a full account of the whole afiair. 
Will you lend me your knife. It is not time yet to go home. 
He returned home at a very inconvenient season. He tra* 
veiled last summer as far as London on foot. He was in 
Paris last month. He visited Rome last year in the spring. 
They remained twenty-four days at Naples, and walk^ 
twelve miles each day. I sent him the despatches some 
time- ago. 

Rule 20. The eonjitnctions than and as, impbfing campariton^ 
have the same case after them as before them; and the latter case ha» the 
same constntction as the former; as, 

He has more books than my hroiher (has.) Mary is 
not so handsome as her sister (is.) They respect Am 
more than (they respect) us, James is not so diligent 
as Thomas. They are much greater gainers than I by 
this unexpected event. Though she is not so learned as 
he, she is as much beloved and respected. These people 
are not so proud as he, nor so vain as she. 

Rule 21. The class of words or part of speech to which a word 
belongs, depends often on its application ; as, 

Calm was the day and the scene delightful. We may 
expect a calm aHer a storm. To prevent passion is 
easier than to calm it. Better is a little with content, than 
a great deal with anxiety. The gay and dissolute think 
little of the miseries which are stealing softly after them. 
A little attention will rectify some errors. Though he 
is out of danger he is still afraid. He laboured to still 
the tumult. Still waters are commonly deepest. Damp 
air is unwholesome. Guilt often casts a damp over our 
sprightliest hours. Soft bodies damp the sound much 
more than hard ones. Though she is rich and fair, yet 
she is not amiable. They are young, and must suspend 
their judgment yet a while. Many persons are better 
than we suppose them to be. The few and the many 
have their prepossessions. Few days pass without some 
clouds. Much money is corrupting. Think much and 
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speak little. He has seen much af the world and been 
much caressed. His years are more than heris, but be 
has not more knowledge. The more we are blessed the 
more grateful we should be. The desire of getting more 
is rarely satisfied. He has equal knowledge, but in- 
ferior judgment. She is his inferior in sense but his 
equal in prudence. 

Rule 22. Do, have and be, are principal verbs when used by them 
aeheSf but auxiUaries when connected with other verbs ; as. 

He does all in his power to gain esteem. He did his 
utmost to please his friend. We must do nothing that 
will sully our reputation. She has a strong claim to our 
respect. They had not the slightest intention to wound 
our feelings. The man who has no sense of religion is 
little to be trusted. He who does the most good: has the 
most pleasure. They were not in the most prosperous 
circumstances when we last saw them. He does not 
write so well as he reads. We did not stay with him 
above a month. True wisddm does not inspire pride. 
The butler did not remember Joseph. Did he send the 
book, as he was desired? Do they make much pro- 
gress in their studies ? Have they ascertained the person 
who gave the information ? They had not determii^ed 
what course to take. We are surprised at the news. 

Rule 23. .An infinitive, a partunpU, or a meiriber of a sentence, which 
may be called a substantive phrase, is often the nominaiive to a verb, or 
the objective cfier a trans, verb or preposition ; as, 

1. Naminatwe. To study hard is the best way to improve. 
To endure misfortune with resignation is the characte- 
ristic of a great mind. To advise the ignorant, relieve 
the needy and comfort the distressed, are duties incum- 
bent on all. John's being from home occasioned the delay. 
His having neglected opportunities of improvement, was 
the cause of his disgrace. The implanting of right 
principles in the breast of the young, is important both to 
themselves and to society. The assisting of a friend in 
such circumstances was certainly a duty. 

2. Objective. He that knows how to do good and does 
itnoty is without excuse. He will regret lus having ne- 
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glected opportunities of improvement when it may be too 
kite. He declared that nothing could give him greater 
pleasure. Of making many books there is no end. Tou 
will never repent of having done your du^. 

Obs. 1. When a substaQtive phrase is governed by a verb or prepo- 
sition, this regimen does not tdSod the case of individual nouns or pro- 
nouns in that phrase, but leaves them subject to the influence of other 
words within the phrase itselE 

Obs. 2. In sentences of this kind, the infinitive mood and participle 
are often used for the name of the action, or state, or affection express 
ed by the verb ; as, << To profess (professing) regard, and to met (octui^) 
difiereotly, mariL a base mind.** Here it is to be observed that the 
infinitive and participle are really abstract nouns periecdy ind^nite in 
their application, there being no particular subject to which the action 
may be referred. 

If the infinitive or participle of the verb to he, or o£ a. passive verb of 
nanung, &c. (§ 61, R. 1.) is used in this way without a definite sub- 
ject, the substantive which foUows it as a predicate receives the same 
indefinite character ; it is neither the subject of a verb nor is under 
the regimen of any word ; Thus, *'His being an expert dancer does 
not entide him to our regard.** This will be allowed to be a correct 
EngUsh sentence, complete in itself, and requiring nothing to be 
supplied. The phrase, '< being an expert dancer,^ is the subject of the 
verb, « does entitle ;" but the word ** dancer** in that phrase is neither 
the subject of any verb, nor is governed by any word in the sentence. 
Of this kind are all such expressions as the following : '^ It is an ho- 
nour to be the author of such a work." " To be virtuous ia tobe hap- 
py J* ** To be surety for a stranger is dangerous." <<Not to know 
what happened before yon were bom, is to be always a child/' ** The 
atrodous crime of being a young man, I shall neither attempt to pal- 
liate or deny." (Pitt) *'Hewa8notsureofits6«tfi^fiM." *^lta being 
me needs make no difference in your determination." 

If the last two examples are conrect, they shew that whether the 
phrase is the nominative or objective, L e. whether it is the. subject of a 
verb or is governed by a trans, verb or preposition ; the word fol- 
lowing the mfinitive or participle as a predicate is properly in the o>- 
jecHve ease,* and in parsin^^ may conrectly be called the objective m- 

• This correfponds to tho Latin and Oreek idiom in such lentaiees as the 
IbUowing: ''Nesdrc quid aeeiderit antequam natus ea, est semper ease fue- 
nni.'*— Not to know wbat happened in past years, is tabs always a cliild-* 
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definite. Or tfie whole phrase may be paned as one woid.($ 61, R«nk 
S.) The foUowing are also ezainple& 

He had the honour of being a director for life. By be- 
ing a diligent student, he soon acquired eminence in his 
profession. Many benefits result to men from being wise 
and temperate (men.) 

Ruj.K 24. It, often refers to personsp (§ 15, Oba. 5,) or to an itt/lni- 
tive coming after; as, 

Jris John that ia to blame. It was I that wrote ike let- 
ter. It is the duty of all to improve. It is the business 
of every man to prepare for death. It was reserved for 
Newton to discover the law of gravitation. It is easy to 
form good resolutions, but difficult to put them in practice. 
It is incumbent on the young to love and honour their pa- 
rents. 

RuLB 25. Words, especiaUy in poetry, are often much transposed ; aa, 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians. On yourself depend 
for aid. Happy the man who puts his trust in his maker. 
Of night the gloom was dark and dense. 

Or where the gor^us east, with richest hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric, pearls and gold. 

No hive hast thoa of hoarded sweets. 

A transient cahn the happy scenes bestow 

When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue^ his diurling child, designed. 

On flattering appearances put no relianoe. 

He with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed. 

Grieved though thou art, forbear the rash design. 

Not half so dreadful rises to the sight 

Orion's dog^ the year when Autumn weighs. 

§ 41. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The world was made by a Supreme Being. He who 
made it now preserves and governs it. Nothing happens 
without his permission. He sees all our actions and hears 

i9n tQ¥ alvxptav . . . rSwaw, &w ifUp wort «tfpioi ^tvtoBai, vpotsitim^. 
** It is a shame to be sem giving up coantrifis of which we wen ouoe masteis.*' 
— DaKOiTHSHas. 
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«M our words. The thoughts of the heart are known to 
him. Id him we live, he gave us life, and without him we 
cannot breathe. Wherever we are, God is with us. 
When we sit in the house God is there ; and when we 
walk by the way, he is at our right hand. He is a spirit, 
and fills heaven and earth with his presence. 

Demosthenes, who was bom at Athens, was a very &- 
mous orator. He acquired the art of speaking by great 
labor and study. By nature he had not a good voice^ 
and could not riglrtly pronounce some words. That he 
might learn to speak distinctly, he put small round peb- 
bles in his mouth while he spoke, in order to cure his de- 
fect. He used to shut himself up in his chamber, and to 
study a whole month together. He often went to ^ 
fi^ore, and pronounced his orations to the waves, that he 
might be better able to endure the noise and clamor of 
the people. He made many orations both on private 
and public occasions. But he used his eloquence chiefly 
against Philip, kmg of Macedon, and, in several orations, 
he stirred up the Athenians to make war against him. 

The mimic thrush, or mocking bird, Ls about the size of 
a blackbird, but somewhat more slender. The plumage is 
grey, but paler on the under .parts than above. 

It is common in some parts of America and in Jamaica ; 
but changes its place in summer, being then seen much 
more to the northward than in winter. It cannot vie with 
the feathered inhabitants of those countries in brilliancy of 
plumage ; but is content with much more rare and estima- 
ble qualities. It possesses not only natural notes of its 
own, which are truly musical and solemn, but it can at plea- 
sure assume the tone of every other animal in the forest, 
from the humming bird to the eagle, descending even to 
the wolf or raven. One of them confined in a cage has been 
heard to mimic the chattering of a magpie, and the creak- 
ing of the hinges of a sign-post in high winds* 

This capricious little mimic seems to have a singular 
pileasure in archly leading other birds astray. He is said 
at one time to allure the smaller birds with the call of theii 
mates ; and when these come near, to terrify them with the 
scream of the eagle. There is scarcely a bird of the fo- 
rest, that is not at some time deceived by his call. 
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THE POPLAR FIELD. 
The poplars are fell'd, farewell to the shade, 
And the* whispering sound of the cod oolonade^ 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaTeSi 
Nor Ouse in his bosom their image receives. 
Twelve years have dapsed since I last took a view 
Of my favorite field, and the bank where they grew; 
And now in the grass, behold they are laid, 
And the tree is my seat, that once lent me shade. 
The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat; 
And the scene, where his melody charmed me before^ 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 
My furtive years are all hastening away. 
And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 
With a turf on my breast, and q. stone at my head. 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 

JVH«.— For additional exercises in parsing, any simple conrect writer may bo 
■aed by those who are less advanced ; and for the more advanced student nothing 
better can be supplied than Pope*s Essay on Manor Milton*s Paradise Lost 

9 
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PART III. 

§43. SYNTAX. 

Syntax is that part of Grammar which treats of 
the proper arrangement and connexion of words in a 
sentence. 

A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes 
Gon^lete sense ; as, Man is mortal. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, but 
not making con^lete sense ; as, In truth ; To he plain with 
you. 

Sentences are of two kinds, Simple and Compound. 

A Simple sentence contains but one subject and one 
finite* verb ; as. Life is short. 

A Compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences combined ; as, Life^ which is short, should be well 
employed. 

Every simple sentence or proposition consists of two parts, the sub- 
jeet and the predicate. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of. In English it is always 
the nominative to the verb. 

The predicate is the thing affirmed or denied of the subjecL It is 
either contained in the verb itself, as, '*John reads,** or it follows the 
verb to he, or some other verb of like import, which in this case is 
called the eoimfo ; as, " Time is short.** " They became poor** It the 
predicate contains an active verb, the object of the action expressed by 
it foI!;>w8 in the objective case. Neuter verbs have no object 

The subject or nominative, the verb and the object, may each be 
attended by other words called adjuncts, which serve to modify or re- 
strict the meaning of the word with which they stand connected ; as, 



* A finite verb tea verb rertrietedbjr^flrvM and iti(iiiA«r. AH verba are finlta 
to the indicative, Potential, Bubjimetive, and Imperative ; bat not in the Inflnl- 
Itve and Paitleiplea. 
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"Axk inordmate duke of adimnitioD often proiveu a oontanptible 
levUy of deportment." 

When a compound sentence is so framed that the meanhig if iaa> 
pended till the whole be finished, it is called a Period ; otherwise the 
sentence is said to be loose, \a 

§ 44. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX. 

1. In evetj sentence theie must be a verb and a nomu 
native (or subject) expressed or understood. 

2. Every article^ adjective, adjective pronoun, or par- 
ticiple, must have a substantive expressed or understood. 

8. Every nominative has its own verb expressed or un« 
derstood. 

4. Every verb (except in the ioifinitive and participles) 
has its own nominative expressed or understood. 

5. Every possessive case is governed by some noun 
denoting the thing possessed. 

6. Every objective case is governed by an active verb 
or preposition. 

7. The infinitive mood is governed by a verb, an ad- 
jective or substantive. 

Obs. The exceptions to these general principles will appear in th« 
Rules of Syntax. 

§ 45. PARTS OF SYNTAX. 

The Rules of Syntax may all be included under three 
heads, Concord^ GovemrnerU and PosUicn^ 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with an- 
other in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one word has in direct- 
ing the mood, tense, or case of another word. 

Position means the place which a word occupies in a 
sentence. 

In the English language, which has but few inflections, the mean* 
ing of a sentence depends much on the pontioii of the words whidi 
i| contains. 
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^ 46; RvL« I. A Verb must agrt^ tri^ Us no- 
mintjUive in number and person ; as, Thon readest, 
He reads, We read. 

A*0<« 1. The nominadTe to STerb If known by potting the qnestioo fTkal ot^ 
Wkaif withtbe Terb. Tbe antwer to tbe quMtlon will be the nomiaative; na, 
**Irud.*' Wiio jretdil Am. /. 

JtoU S. Under thia rale tlie General Principlea $ 44, 3, 4« roost be carefony ob- 

EXERCISES. 

I laves reading. A soft answer turn away wrath. We 
is but of jreflterday and know nothing. The dnya of roan 
is but as grass. Thou sees how litde has been done. He 
need not proceed in such haste. He dare not act other- 
wise. Fifly pounds of wheat contains forty pounds of 
flour. A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. So 
much bodi of ability and merit are seldom found. Nothing 
but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. A judici- 
ous arrangement of studies facilitate improvement. A few 
pangs of conscience now and then interrupts his pleasure, 
and whispers to him that he once had better thoughts. 
There was more impostors than one. What signifies good 
opinions when our practice is bad t To these precepts 
are subjoined a copious selection of ndes and maxims. 
In Ymin our fUxks and fidds incroaBe our store, 
When our abundance make us wish for more. 

The number of our days are with thee. There remains 
two points to be considered. There is in fact no imper- 
soBil vei^ ia any language. I have considered what have 
been said on bodi sides. Great pains has been taken to 
make this work as useful as possible. In piety and vir- 
tue consist the happiness of man. Tou was not at home 
when the servant called. Thomas where wast vou when 1 
c^led. §15»Ob8. 4. 

In order to czereiie^tlie Judgment of the pi^ aa well aa to shew that be onder- 
atands the role, he may be required to anign a reason for tlie changes made in 
eorreeting the exerdses under Uiis and tbe following roles. If wtUremibk 
parsing, tUs may be done without lossof time»evenin a large olasi, bydirectfa« 
him to state the reason always, without waiting to be asked for it Thos in the 
abore exercises, *• Lovee** Bhould be «* love,** because ** /** is tbe 1st peri. eteg. 
NTurn** should be " turns,*' becaiMe *^mH»wm>* is the M pen. ring. Jbsk 
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§ 47. Sfbcial bitlbs and oBssKVAnoire vhbbr birlb 1. 

RuLB I. The 8ubjeet of a vtri mKoM heintfu nombMUm; m^ Hm 
and she are of the same age ; not. Him and her. 

Rule II. The Infinitive mood or part of a sentence is often used as 
the nominative to a verb ; as, To play is pleasant ; His being at enmity 
toith Ccesar, was the cause of perpetual discord. 

RuLB III. A noun singular used for a plural is joined to aplvral 
verb; as, Ten sail of the line were seen at a distance. (§ 10, 4 note,) 

JiTote. Noons plural In form but linsolar in lignifleatkni, may be Joined eitiier 
with a singular or plural verb. ^ 10, 5. 

Rule IV. •^ noun and its pronoun should never b$ used as a nomjno- 
tive to the same verb ; as*, The king is just ; not, the king he is jusu 
Except that himself herself &c are joined with a noun or pronoun 
rendering it emphatic. § 15, Obs. 2, 

Rule V. When the verb to be stands between a singidar and plural 
nominative f it agrees with the one next it, or the one whichis more natuT' 
ally the subject of it; as, The wages of sin is death. 

EXERCISES ON PRECEDING RULES. 

I. Him and I ore able to do it You and us enjoy many 
privileges. I thought you and them had become friends. 
If you were here, you would find three or four, whom you 
would say pass their time very agreeably. Whom shall 
be sent to admonish him ? 

II. To live soberly, righteously and godly are required 
of all men. To do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us, constitute the great principle of virtue. 
A fondness for distinction oflen render a man ridiculous. 

III. Forty head of cattle was grazing in yonder mea- 
dow. Twelve brace of pigeons was sold for a dollar. 
One pair were spoiled ; five pair was in good condition. 

IV. Simple and innocent pleasures they alone are dura- 
ble. My banks they arc furnished with bees. This rule 
if it had been observed, a neighboring prince would have 
wanted a great deal of that incense which has been offered 
up to him. John, he said so, and Thomas, he said so," and 
the rest of them, they all said so. Man that is bom of a 
woman he is of few days and full of trouble. 

V. A great cause of the low state of industry was the 
restraints put upon it. His meat were locusts and wild ho* 
ney. The crown c^ virtue is peaoe and honour* 
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§ 48. Rule II. A transitwe verh, in the actitie 
ffowe^ governs the objective case; as, We love him. 
He loves us. Whom did they send ? 

Oba. An intransitLve verb sometimes becomes transitive, (§ 21, Obs. 
2,) and goveras the objective case of a noun of the same or kindred 
signification ; as, " Let us run the race." With this construction, may 
be classed such expressions as the following : — " The brooks ran nec- 
tar." " The trees wept gums and balm." " Her lips blush deeper 
Bweets.'* " They ascended the mountain." 

Remark 1. The particii^e, being a part of the verb, governs the same case. 

R«m. 8. When the objective is a relative or interrogative, it comes before the 
verb that governs it. $ 40, R. 9. (Murray's 6th rule is unnecessary.) 

Rem, 3. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, as well as a noun or pn» 
noun, may be the object of a transitive active verb; as. Boys love toplag; I wish 
that thejf were wise. You see how few men have returned. 

Rem. 4. As substantives have no distinct form of the objective case, the ar 
rangement of the sentence should clearly distii^uish the one case from the other 
Tlie nominative generally precedes the verb; the objective follows it; bul 
when the objective is a relative or interrogaUve, it precedes both the verb 
and its nominative. The objective should not, if possible, be separated from 
Us veriK 

EXERCISES. 

He loves I. He and they we know, but who art thou 
She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. Ye only 
iiave I known. Let thou and I the battle try. He whc 
committed the offence, thou shouldst correct ; not I who 
am innocent. 

(R. 1.) Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. 
Upon seeing I, he turned pale. Having exposed his self 
to the fire of the enemy, he soon lost an arm in the action. 

(R. 2.) The man who he raised from obscurity, is dead. 
Who did they entertaia so freely ? They are the persons 
who we ought to respect. Who having not seen, we love. 
They who opulence has made proud, and who luxury has 
corrupted, are not happy. Who do I love so much ? Who 
should I meet the odier day but my old frieud 1 Who i^iall 
I pay for this service 1 

(R. 4.) Faulty ArrangemenU — This is the man, he be- 
lieved, whom he would send on that business. Becket 
could not better discover, than by attacking so powerful aa 
interest, his resolution to maintain his right. 
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§ 49. Special Rulss under Rule II. 

L JBitranntive verbs never have an objective case after them ; thiMi 
•* Repenting Mm of his design,** shovld be « repenting of his design." 

II. Intransitive verbs do not admit a passive voice, (§ 19. 5.) 
except the nominative be of the same, or kindred signification wHh 
th» verb itself; as. My race is run, 

III. Transitive verbs do not admit a preposition after them, thua, 
** I must premise with three circumstances,** should be, <* I must 
premise three circumstances.** 

0«5. Verbs signifjang to ask, teach, ofler, promise, pay, tell, allow, de- 
ny, and some others, sometimes in colloquial language have an objective 
case after the passive voice ; as, I was taught Orammar. This may also 
be expressed activdy; as, He taught (to) roe Grammar , ^^r passiveUf, 
Grammar was taught (to) me. 

IV. A noun and its pronoun should not be used as the objective after 
^ same verb, or preposiJion, 

EXERCISES, 

I. The king found reason to repent him of such dan 
gerous enemies. They did not fail to enlarge themselves 
on the subject. Go flee thee away into the land of Ju- 
dea. It will be difficult to agree his conduct with the 
principles lie professes. ^Then having showed his 
wounds, he'd sit him down." 

II. This person was entered into a conspiracy against 
his master. Fifty men are deserted from the army. 
The influence of this corrupt example was then entirely 
ceased. My father was returned yesterday. 

III. I shall premise with two or three general observa- 
tions. He ingratiates with some, by traducing others. 
We ought to disengage from the world by degrees. Ho 
will not allow of it. They shall not want for encourage- 
ment. The covetous man pursues after gain. 

(Obs.) Change tlte following sentences into the forms 
specified in the Obs, — A few questionis >vere asked at the 
witness. A ship was promised to him in a few weeks. 
A pardon was offered (to) him. Great liberty was d« 
lowed (to) me. That was told (to) him some time ago. 
Slu3 would not accept the jewels^ though they were of- 
fered to her by her mother. 
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i 60. Rule HI. Prepositions govern the objec- 
tive ease; as, To whwn much is given, of him 
much shall be required. 

Rmmrk 1. Preposllloiis should be placed before the worAi which they frnvern, 
•Bd M near to Umoi at poaiible ; but never before the relative that. 

tUmmrk S. Whom and wkieh are aoBietimes goremed by a preposition at some 
distance after them; but this is at least indegant, and sboold be avoided in eon- 
poaltioii. 

AnMHkS. The prepositloB, with Its refimen, should be placed as near as 
possible to the word to which it Is related. 

lUmmrk A. A preposition should never be used before the InfiaitiTe. 

Mtmatk & It Is generally inelegant and Improper to connect a prcpositloa and 
■I active verb with the same word; as, I wrote to, and wstiimI Am of his danger. 

Rewtwrk 6. The preposition is often omitted; as, Give (to) me the book; do H 
(In) your own -way ; 1 wrote (to) you long ago; Uke (unto) his father. Many 
c^Mes of supposed ellipsis, however, may be better disposed of wider the foUowinsf 

RuLB. Ji noun denoting tinie, plaoe, priet^ weighty or measure, Hsomt" 
Hme$ used in the okjeetivej without a governing word, to restrict the mean' 
ing of a verb or adjutipe with which it stands connuted ; as, He was ab- 
•ent six moiUAs. — ^Let us ga home, — ^It cost a fenny, bat it is not worth 
a farthing. The pared wei^ a pound. The wall is six fed hi^ 

This may be called the objectiYe case restrictive* 

EXERCISES. 
To who will you give that pen ? Will you go with 
him and I? Withhold not good from they to who it is 
due. With who do you live ? Great friendship subsists 
between he and I. He laid the suspicion on somebody, 
I know not who, in the company. (Rem. 1.) Who do 
you speak to ? Who did they ride with ? It was not he 
that they were angry with. To have no one who we 
are warmly concern^ for, is a deplorable state. 2. It 
was not be that they were so angry with. The book 
which the story is printed in, is full of fiction. 8. The 
embarrassments of the artificers rendered the progress 
very slow of the work. Beyond this period, the arts 
cannot be traced of civil society. 4. What went ye out 
for to see ? Can you give me wax for to seal this letter ? 
He set out for to go home an hour ago. 6. He was 
afraid of, and wished to shun them. He claimed and 
insisted upon his rights. 6 Will you have the goodness 
to lend to me your grammar ? I will return it on to-mor* 
fow 
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§ 61. STITTAX. 98 

J 61. ' Rule IV. T^oo or more nouns in the Hnr 
gular, taken in connexion^ require a verb and pnh 
noun in the plural; as, 1. Cato and Cicero were 
learned men, and they loved their country. 2. Ho- 
nour, justice, reli^oH itself^ are derided by the profli- 
gate. 3. The king, with the lords and commonsi 
£onstitute the English form of government 

Observation 1. Nouiu are viewed in connexion vi^icn they atand together m 
che nominative to the same verb, not separately, but contMned, forming a plural 
sulitlect, i. e. a subject consisting of more things than one. Sometimes th^ are 
joined by tlie conjunction ** ciui,** as in the fint example ; sometimes thc^ are 
without a conjunction, as in the Sd ; and sometimes the connexion is formed by 
the preposition *^ m'tA," as in the 3d. But in this case, the verb, Jbc should be 
plural, only when the words connected by ** mtk " essentially belong to the sub- 
Jt*ct. When not essential, but a mac accompaniment, the verb diould be stegs^ 
Inr ; as, the ship, with her cargo, was lost. 

Ob». 2. But when two names arc used to represent one subject, the verb may 
be iu the singular; as. Why is dust and ashes proud. 

Obs. 3. When ewa^arison, is expressed or implied, and not comMiattoii, the 
verb should be singular ; as, Cesar, as well as Cicero, was remarlsable for elo. 
quence. 

EXERCISES. 
Patience and diligence» like faith, removes mountains. 
Life and death is in the power of the tongue. Wisdom, 
virtue, happiness, dwells with Ae golden mediocrity. An- 
ger, and impatience is always unreasonable. His polite- 
ness and good disposition was, on failure of their effect» 
entirely changed. By whose power all good and evil is 
distributed. Luxurious living and high pleasures, begets 
a languor and satiety that destroys all enjoyment. Out of 
the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. Leisure 
of life and tranquillity of mind, which fortune and your own 
wisdom has given you, is capable of being better employed. 
Time and tide waits for no man. 

(Obs. 2.) That able scholar and critic have been emi- 
nently useful. Your friend and patron, whose name I have 
forgotten, have just now been enquiring for you. 

(Obs. 3.) I, as well as they, are entitled to redress. 
Perseverance, as well as talents and application, are neces- 
sary to eminence in Uterary pursuits. But he, as well as 
Lord Clive, have been harshly judged by nren, Who have 
listened to their enemies. 
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(ji EN0LI8H ORAMMAS. $52. 

§ 63. Rule V. Two or more nouns in. the sinr 
gular, taken separately^ have the verb or pronoun 
xn the singular ; as, John, James, or Andrew, iur 
tends to accompany you. 

Rmarft.— NooiM are viewed teparatelf , when, tboogh tbcy an itand aa the 
•omliiatiTe to the verb, yet either one, exclusive of all the rest, is the subject of 
dkooone, aa in the above example, or, though all are equally the subject of dis- 
eoone, yet they are not to in combinatton, but indMdmaUf. In this case the 
verb agrees with the last, and isnnderstood to the rest. 

Oft«.— Soinetlmefl, however, when the verb aflimis, and mere eqieciaOy when 
it denies, of the dilTerent nominatives, though they be dif^ined by the conjunc- 
tion, it may be put in the plural; as, Neither you nor I are in fault. This cor 
responds to the Latin construction, "U neque ego ncque tu fecimns."— r«r. 
Hec.—Onmkie*s Kngiiih Sfn^tmt, p. S37. 

Separation is usually marlced by the disjunctives sr and mor, expressed or un- 
derstood, or by prefixing emek or «v«ry. But emek and «v«ry, subjoined distribu- 
tively to a plural subject, do not affect the verb ; as, They have conspired each 
to recommend the odier. 

Rule. — J§ Hngular and a plwral nominathe, MepvnUed by a dUjune- 
twCf require a verb in the plurd ; as, Neither the captain nor the sailors 
were saved 
*^* The plural nommatiTe should be placed next the verb. 

EXERCISES. 

Either die boy or &e girl were present. It must be con- 
fessed that a lampoon or a satire do not carry in them rob- 
bery or murder. The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or 
the careful matron, are much more serviceable in life dian 
petticoated philosophers. Neither precept nor discipline 
are so forcible as example. Man is not such a machine 
as a clock or a watch, which move merely as they are 
moved. Every man, woman, and child, were excluded. 
They, every one, pursues his destined course. Each of 
the seasons, as they revolve, give freshproof of the Divine 
power and goodness. The seasons, each as it revolves, 
gives pleasure to the soul. Neither poverty nor riches was 
injurious to him. They or he was oflfended. Neither the 
kmg nor his ministers deserves to be praised. Whether 
one or more was concerned in the business, does not yet 
appear. An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an obscure 
style, are always faults. Neither the captain, nor the pas- 
sengers, nor any of the crew, was saved. 
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} 53. Rule YI. 1. When two or fnoro nomtfts- 
tives combined are of different persons, the verb and 
pronoun in the plural, prefer the first person to the 
second, and the second to the third ; as, He and / 
shared (first person) it between us. 

2. When nominatives of different persons are 
disjunctively connected, the verb in the singular 
agrees with the person next it; as, Thou or he is 
the author of it. He or lam to blame. 

Rem,— In the order of arrangement in En^^b, the second perwa if wntBf 
placed before the third, and the fint person is alw^jrs placed last 

EXERCISES. 

1. James, ^and thou, and I, are attached to their coun- 
try. Thou, and the gardner, and the huntsman, must 
share the blame of this business amongst them. My sis- 
ter and I, as well as my brother, are daily employed in 
their respective occupations. While you are playing, my 
brother and I are attentive to their studies. You and I 
will devote your leisure hours to study. Both you and ho 
will be disappointed in their object. 

2. £ither thou or I art greatly mistaken. He or I is 
sure of this week's prize. Thomas or thou hast spilt the 
ink on my paper, John or I has done it. Thou or ha 
art the person who must go on that business. 

Promisctwus Exercises on the Preceding RiUes, 

You was there. Was the horses ready. There are a 
flock of geese. In the human species the influence of in- 
stinct and habit are generally assisted by the suggestions 
of reason. His having robbed several men were the cause 
of his punishment Learning, how much soever it may be 
despised by some, yet men know it to be an acquirenient 
of great value.* He, not the ministers, control all things. 
These \ie have extracted from a historian of great merit, 
and are the same that were formerly practised. His wis- 
dom and not his money produce esteem. The Cape of 
Good H(^)e, as well as many islands in the West Indies* 
are &mous for hurricanes. 
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n ENOLISa 6RAXKAB. | 51. 

} 64i Rule YII. 1. When a coUeotiv^ lumn con 
P€jfs the idea of unity, its verb must be singular ; 
as, The class was large. 

2. Whefi a collective twun conveys the idea of 
plurality, its verb must be plural ; as, My pe<^le 
do not (xmsider. They have not known me. 

Rtk,—9tooomm referring to colIectiTC noaiM must in like manner be riagvlar 
«t plwvlt accordiiis ai tte idea at unity or pluralitj Is ezprcwei. 

EXERCISES. 

Stephen's party were Entirely broken up. The meet- 
ing were well attended. The people has no opinion of 
its own. Send the multitude away, that it may go and 
buy itself bread. The people was very numerous. A 
eompany of troops were despatched to the opposite side 
of the river. The people rejoices in what should give 
them sorrow. The multitude eagerly pursues pleasure 
as its chief good. In France, the peasantry goes bare- 
foot, while the middle sort makes use of wooden shoes. 
The British parliament are composed of king, lords, and 
commons. The fleet is all arrived and moored in safety. 
The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the 
object of the shepherd's care. When the nation com- 
plain, the rulers should listen to their voice. The regi- 
ment consist of a thousand men. Never were any na- 
tion so infatuated. But this people who knoweth not 
the law is cursed. The shoal of herrings were immense. 
Why do this generation seek after a sign ? The fleet 
were seen sailing up the channel. Mankind is more 
united by the bonds of friendship at present than it was 
formerly. Part of the coin were preserved. The rojral 
society are numerous and flourishing. '<The lowing 
herd wind slowly round the lea." The noble army of 
martyrs praiseth thee, O God ! The present generation 
possess far greater advantages than the preceding genera* 
tion of men ; they are more enlightened, and they ought 
to be more wise and virtuous. A great number of wo- 
men were present. The audience takes this in good part» 
All mankind composes one fomily. The public is le* 
spectflilly informed. 
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^ 55. trsTAX. 97 

^ 56. Rule VIII. 1 . Every adjective qualifies a 
stibstantive expressed or understood; as, A good 
boy. 

• 2. Adjectives denoting one^ must ha^e nouns in-the 
singular; those denoting more than oncy must have 
nouns in the plural; as, This wan, these wicn, six/ee^ 
Obs. Adjectives should not be med as adverbs. Tbe distinction 
k, adjectives qualify nouns ^ adverbs voodaSj verbs adjectives and 
other adverbs \ thus, '<He is ndurt^U poor,** should be^ " he is fmter- 
o^/ypoor. 

Remmrk 1. A^^jectlves of iiMriber may be ^BOBiinttted aingnlar or plmraif 
aecorfinf sg in their lignffication tbey refer to one, or More than one. 

Rem. 2. A^jectivet Joined with tke singular^ are' die ordlni^ nmn^era, fint, wt- 
cond, last, &c; one, eacbf every, cither, neither, mueh, with ita comparative 
more, enough, whole : see $ 18, 2, Oba. 1. 

Still it ii correct to aey, the firat fonr Unet : the laat nz veraet ; every twelve 
years, &e., beeaoac tbe things spolten ef are conMered as one aggregate, viz. at 
tlie first p0rfitn consisting of fisur Hnes^ Every jrmtfd of twelve years, Stc 

Rem. 3. Adjectives joined with the plttral only, are all cardinal numbers above 
one, tlie words few, many, with its comparative more, both, several, enow. 
JVonir is sometimes construed with a singular noun ; as, " Full many a flower,*' &c« 

Reni. 4. The adjt^tivcs, all, no, some, other may be joined with a singular or 
l^nral nmm according to the sense. 

Rem. 5. "This here,'* '* that thern,*' fer Ot* and Oof ; and "* tfteW " Cbeoi 
tltere," for these and thosej are mUgarisma. 

Rem. 6. This means mid that means refer to one cause; these means, tlioee 
means, to more than one, ^ 10, 5 Note. Jlmenda is osed in the same way as 



EXERCISES. 
This boys are diligent. I have not seen him this ten 
days. Those sort of people fear nothing. These soldiers 
are remarkable tall. They behaved the noblest. It is 
uncommon good . Them books are almost new. Give 
me that there knife. These kind of favours did real in- 
|ury. There is six foot water in the hold. I have no 
interests but that of truth and virtue. You will find the 
remark in the second or third pages. Charles was ex- 
travagant, and by those means became poor. The scholars 
were attentive and industrious, and by that means ac- 
quired knowledge. Let each esteem others better than 
themselves. Every person, whatever be their station, 
uxe bound by the laws of morality and religion. Ara 
either of these men your friend ? 
10 
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96 SN0LI8H OKAXMAR. §56. 

4 66. RvLE IX. When two perswis or things 
<w'€ contrasted^ that refers to the first mentionedj 
and this to the last ; as, Virtne and vice are as op- 
posite to each other as light and darkness; th&l 
enobles the mind^ ^t^ debases it. 

RemaHt. Fhrmer and latter, one and other, arc often wed instead of that and 
tkis. fhrmer and laUer are alike in boUi numbera ; one and other refer ut tiie 
singular only. TTUt and this, as applied under this rule, arc seldom applied to 
persons; but former and latter are applied to persons or things indiscriminately. 
In most cases the repetition of the noun is preferable to either of them. 

Ob*. Hence in the use of the demonstratives when no contrast is expressed, 
*« ttif** and *' these*'' refer to things present or just mentioned : " that" and 
♦' those*' to thingn distant or formerly mentioned. Thus, " they cannot be sepa 
rated from the subject, aad for thai reason,** &c sliould be, " and for this rca 

EXERClSEa 

Wealth and poverty are both temptations to man ; tliis 
tends to excite pride, that discontentment. Religion rai- 
ses men above themselves, irreligion sinks them beneath 
the brutes ; that binds them down to a poor pitiable speck 
of perishable earth, this opens for them a prospect to the 
»kies. Rex and Tyrannus arc of very difierent charac> 
ters; that rules his people by laws to which they con- 
sent, this by his absolute will and power ; this is called 
freedom, that tyranny. More rain falls in the first two 
summer months than in the first two winter ones ; but it 
makes a much greater shew in the one than in the other, 
because there is a much slower evaporation. Health is 
more valuable than great possessions, and yet the latter 
is often sacrificed in the pursuit of the former. Exercise 
and temperance are the best promoters of health : that 
prevents disease ; this often dissipates it. 

, Self-love, the spring of motion, moves the soul ; 

Reason's comparing balance rules the whole : 

Man, but for this, no action could attend ; 

Man, but for that, were active to no end. 

(Ex. on Obs.) That very subject which we are now 
discussing, is still involved in mystery. This vessel of 
which you spoke yesterday, sailed for the West Indies 
this morning at 10 o'clock. 
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§ 6t. SYNTAX 90 

§ 67. Rule X. 1. Pronouns agree wUh the 
nouns f 01^ which they stand, in gender, number, 
and person ; as, John is here ; he came an hour 
ago. Every tree is known by its fruit. 

2. When a pronoun refers to two words of dif- 
fej'ent persons connected by a copulative conjunc- 
tion, it becomes plural, and prefers the first person 
to the second, and the second to the third ; as, John 
and I will do our duty. 

Remark. 1. For an exception to this rule, see $ 15, 4. 

Rem. 2. The word containing the answer to a question oittst be in the same 
case with the word that asks it ; as, Who said that 1 I (said it.) Whose books 
are these 1 Jolin's. 

Rem. 3. It is improper, in the progress of a sentence, to express the same ob- 
iect by pronouns of different numbers or genders ; as, I laboured long to make 
tkee happy, and now you reward me by ingratitude. It diould bo either, ** to 
make yoic happy, or, thou rewardest.** 

EXERCISES. 

1. Answer not a fool according to her folly. A stone 
is heavy, and the sand weighty, but a fool's wrath is 
heavier than it both. Take handfuls of ashes of the fur- 
nace, and let Moses sprinkle it towards heaven in the sight 
of Pharaoh ; and it shall become small dust. The crown 
had it in their power to give such rewards as they thought 
proper. The fruit tree beareth fruit after his kind. Re- 
becca took goodly raiment and put them upon Jacob. 

2. Thou and he shared it between them. James and 
I are attentive to their studies. You and he are dili- 
gent in reading their books ; therefore they are good boys. 

(Rem. 2.) Who betrayed her companion? Not me. 
Who revealed the secrets he ought to have concealed ? 
Not him ; it was her. Whom did you meet ? He and 
his brother. Whose pen is that ? Mine's. Who bought 
that book ? Him. 

(Rem. 3.) Virtue forces her way through obscurity, 
and sooner or later it is sure to be rewarded. Thou hast 
ever shewn thyself my real friend, and your kindness to 
me I can never forget 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song 

Till nobly rises emulous thy own. 

Thou, goddess-- mother, with our sire comply ; 

If you submit, the thunderer standi appeased. 
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i 58. RtTLE XL The reUUive (Agrees with Us aiir 
tecedent in number and person, and the verb agrees 
with it accordingly ; as, Thou who speakest. The 
book which was lost. 

See obserrations on the relatiYe and interrogatiYe, { 16 & 17. 

JtMMrftl. The antecedent, or that to which the idatiTereftiB, may tea Bovn, 
ar pronoun, or claoee of a lentenee. 

Jtam. 3. fTko le appUed-to peraone, or things penonifled ; wAtcA, to all other 
object!,— sometlmeB to children— to collectiTe noang compoeed of peraons, when 
nntty it ezprened ; and afam to perMMM in addng qnestioBe. ($ 17, Oba i, S, 4.) 

Rmn, 3. The relative tktA Is oeed inHead of ipA* or lokkh;^ 

1. After a4jectiTes in the luperiatiTe degree,— after the words Mme and Mr- 
aad often after aa, »mu, and aiif . 

S. When the antecedent indodes both persons and things ; as, The man and 
the bone tta« we saw yesterday. 

3. After the interrogative wk»i and often after the personal pronouns ; as, 
Who tkal has any sense of religion, would have aigaed thus 1 I tJuA speak in 

righteousness. 

EXERCISES. 

1 dc 2. Thosewhich seek wisdom, will certainly find 
her. This is the friend which I love. That is the vice 
whom I hate. This moon who rose last night had not 
yet filled her horns. Blessed is the man which walketh 
in wisdom's ways. Thou who has been a witness of the 
fact, can give an account of it. I am happy in the friend 
which I have long proved. The court who gives cur- 
rency to manners, ought to be exemplary. The tiger is 
a beast of prey, who destroys without pity. Who of 
these men came to his assistance ? The child whom I 
saw, is dead. 

A train of heroes followed through the fidd, 
Which bore by turns great Ajaz*s sevenfold shield. 

3. It is the best which can be got. Solomon was the 
wisest man whom ever the world saw. It is the same 
picture which you saw before. " And all which beauty, 
all which wealth e'er gave, await alike the inevitable 
hour." The lady and lapdog which we saw at the win- 
dow, have disappeared. The men and things which he 
has studied, have not contributed to the improvement of 
his morals. I who speak unto thee, am he. Sidney was 
one of the wisest and most active governors which Ire- 
land had enjoyed for several years. He has committed 
the same fault which I condemned yesterday. 
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RvLB XL Conthtued, 

§ 59. Special rules and oBssRVATioifs. 

Rule I. The rdtUive, with Us eZotwe, shoiUd be placed as near of jMi- 
sible to Us anteeedeiitf to prevent ambiguUy! thus, *<Th6 boy beat hit 
companion, whom eyerj bodjr belieyed incapable of dcmg mischier,'' 
should be, " The boy, whom every body belieyed incapable of doing 
mischief, beat his companion." Hence, 

Rule II. When the relative is preceded bf two words referring la 
the same thing, its proper antecedent is the one next U; aa, Thou art the 
man who was engaged in that bnsiness. 

(^servation. The relaUre is snmetiines in nieh sentpnees made to agree im- 
properly with the first ; ** / am a man wk^ am a Jew.'* Thii senteDce, accord- 
ing to its construction, sbould be arranged thus ; I, w1m> am a Jew, am a man. 
In such scntfinces care ^ould always be taken to ascertain to wliicb word tlie 
rdatire and its clause belongs, and to arrange the sentence accof^ttn^y. In this, 
the sense is the only guide. 

Rule III. The antecedent, if a pronoun of the third person, is often 
understood when no emphasis is implied, and is always inclttded in tht 
compound relatives, whoever, whosoever, &c. (§ 16, Obs. 3.) 

Ohserocuion, The relative is sometimes understood, especially in colloquial 
language ; as, "The friend I visited yesterday, is dead to-^y,'* for "Tlie friend 
whom I visited/* &c 

EXERCISES. 

I. The king dismissed his mimster, withoi^ any inquiry, 
who had never before committed so unjust an aetion. The 
soldier with a single companion, who passed for the bravest 
man in the regiment, offered his services. Thou art a 
friend indeed, who hast relieved me in this dangerous cri- 
sis. 

II. Thou art the friend that hast often relieved me, and 
that hast not deserted me now in the time of peculiar need. 
I om the man who command you. I am the person who 
adopt that sentiment, and maintains it. Thou art he -who 
driedst up the Red Sea hefore thy people Israel. 

III. He whoever steals my purse, steals trash. Those 
whom he would, he slew ; and those whom he would he 
kept alive. The man whosoever committeth sin, is the 
servant of sin. To them whomsoever he saw in dtstress, 
he imparted relief. 

10* 
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103 BN0LI8H ORAMXAR. ^60 

i 60. Rule XII. Substantives denoting the same 
perstm or thing , agree in case ; as, Cicero the Ora- 
tor. 

Words thus used are said to be in apposition. 

Rem. 1. Two or more nouns, forminf on« complex name, or a name and a ti- 
Il0f with the deinite article and a numeral adjective preAxed, have the plural ter- 
mlnatioB annexed to the tm»t only ; as, the two Mifls Hays. The tiiree Miw 
Br0wn». The two Dr. Monroes. Of married ladies, the name only is {riuralized. 

Rem. S. But when used without the numeral, the plural termination Is annex 
ed to thtjirtt ; as, Meetre. Thompson. Mieeea Hamilton.— $ 10, 1. 

Obt. The word containing the answer to a question, being in the same con 
struction with the word that asks It, must always be in the same case ; as, Qt 
whom were the books bought 1 Of Johneeny him who lives hi the Strand. 

EXERCISES. 

The chief of the princes, him who defied the bravest of 
the enemy, was assassinated by a dastardly villain. He 
was the son of the Rev. Dr. West, he who published Pin- 
dar at Oxford. 

{Rem. 1, 2.) The two Misses Louisa Howard are very 
amiable young ladies. The two Messrs. Websters left 
town yesterday. The two Messrs. Websters will return 
to-morrow. The Doctors Stevensons have been success- 
ful in performing a very difficult operation. The two Doc- 
tors Ramsays have returned. The Mrs. Townsend were 
there, as well as the Mrs. Bay. 

{Obs.) Of whom were the articles bought? Of a gro- 
cer, he who resides near the Mansion-House. Was any 
person besides the grocer present? Tes, both him and his 
clerk were present. Who was the money paid to ? To 
the grocer. Who counted it ? Both the clerk and him. 
YTho said that? Me. Whose books are these? Her 
who went out a few minutes ago. 

FBOMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE PRECEDING RULES. 

Two and two makes four. Dew and hoar frost is more 
copious in valleys than it is in elevated situations. Either 
his gratitude or his compassion were roused. Neither he 
nor I intends to write on that subject. In the human spe- 
cies the influence of instinct and habit are generally assisted 
by the suggestions of reason. Thomas said that James 
and me might go. Godliness, with contentment, are great 
gain. Either avarice, or the cares of this life, has misled 
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^ 6L SYNTAX. 1§8 

} 61. Rui^G XIII. A verb may have the same 
case after it as before it, when both words refer to 
the same thing ; as, It is I. I took it to be him. 

Rem. 1. Verba having the same case aAer them as before them, are chiefly the 
V9rb ** to be,** " to become," and aome other intr. Tcrbfl, and paasive Terba ot 
naming, choosing, appointhig, and the like ; aa, He shall be called JbAii. He be- 
came the $lave of irregular pasaiona. Stephen died a Martp: In theae examplesi 
the caae of the tnbjeet determines the case of the predieate according to the rule. 
Bat, 

Rem, 2. In aubstantive phraaea the infinitive or participle of an intr. verb 
without a subject is foUowed by a substantive or adjective taken indednitely, 
and the substantrve is in the objective case ; ($ 40. R. 23. Obs. 2.) as, <* To be the 
slave of passion, is of all slavery the most wretched.'* " His djfing inUetaU caused 
all this trouble." ** It is our duty to be obedient to our parents.** 

Rem. 3. In English almost any verb may be used as a copula between ita sub- 
ject and an adjective as a part, or at leaat as a modification of the predicate ; 
as, " It tastes good," "The wfnd blows hard,** "1 remember right," "He feels 
aick,'* " He strikes hard,*' " He drinks deep," &c. In such expressions the ad^ 
jective so much resembles an adverb in its meaning, that they are usually parsed 
as such. This, however, is so common a phrascotogy in our language, and espe- 
cially in poetry, that they should rather be considered as a^jectivea in fact as 
well as in form, though used in a way somewhat peculiar These expresriona 
seem to be analogous to the Latin " insons feci,** " I did it innocently ; " " accur 
runt teti,** " They run vLpjof/fuliy.** Or the Greek d<ptKtTo StvnpatoSt he came 
on the tuond dajf, 

EXERCISES. 

It was me who wrote the letter. Be not afraid, it is me 
I am certain that it could not have been her. It is them 
that deserve most blame. You would undoubtedly act the 
same part if you were him. I understood it to be he. It 
may have been him, but there is no proof of it. It may 
have been him or them who did it. 

Who do you think him to be ? Whom do men say that 
I am ? She is the person who I understood it to have been. 
Let him be whom he may, I am not afraid of him. Was 
it me that said so ? It is impossible to be them. I ara 
certain it was not him. 

PROmSCVOUS EXERCISES. 

Surely thou who reads so much in the Bible, can tell me 
what became of Elijah. Neither the master nor the schol- 
ars is reading. Trust not him, whom, you know, is disho- 
nest. I love no interests but that of truth and virtue. 
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IM BNOLISH ORAMMAB, ^62. 

4 62. RulbXIV. When two n&wnseome together j 
denoting the possessor and the thing possessed^ the 
first is put in the possessive case ; as, John's book ; 
on eagle's wings. 

Oktervation. The latter or gorenilng subftanthre is frequently understood ; as , 
I found bim at the stationer's, (viz. shop or bouse.) 

9^ For obserrations on the possessive {wonoun, see $ 18, 1, Obs. 1. 

Remark 1. The preposition «/, with the objectire, Is generaHjr equivalent tip 
the possessive case, and is oflon used in preferenoe to it. Thus, " In the name <^ 
the army,*' is betto* than '* In the army's name.** Sometimes, however, these 
two modes of expression are not equivalent; thus, "The Lord's day,** and 
<*The day of the Lord,** convey ideas entirely diflbrent. $ IS, 3. 

Rem. 2. Sometimes ** «/** is used before the po s s e s s iv e governing a substantive 
understood after it ; as, This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's, friz, discov- 
eries.) **Tbis Is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton.*' expresses the same Idea. 
These two modes of expression, however, sometimes convey quite different ideas; 
thus, " A picture of my friend,*' means a portrait of him. ** A picture of my 
firiend's,** means a picture belonging to him. Under both these remarks it may 
be observed as a general 

Rule. In the use of the possessive^ or of Us equhalefUf ** of," toUh 
the objective, care should be taken to avoid harshness on the one hand 
and ambiguity on the other, 

EXERCISES. 

It is Pompejs pillar. Seek Virtues reward. A mans 
manners frequently influence his fortune. My ancestors 
virtue is not mine. Asa his heart was perfect with the 
Lord. A mothers tenderness and a father's care are na- 
tures gifls ^r mans advantage. Helen her beauty was the 
cause of Troy its destruction. Longinus his treatise on 
the sublime. Christ his sake. 

(Rem. 1,2.) The Commons vote was decidedly against 
the measure. The Lord's house adjourned at a late hour. 
The Representative's house convened at 12 o'clock. He 
married my daughter's husbands sister. She married the 
brother <^the wife of my son. The Lord's day will come 
as a thief in the night The next day of the Lord came 
all the people to hear the word. That is a good likeness 
of De Witt Clinton's. He is the only son of his mother's. 
The court's decision. I beg the favour of your acceptance 
of a copy of a view of the manufactories of the West Ridm^ 
of Yorkshire. The report of Ihe sickness of the soa ^ 
the king of England, excited the nation's feanu 
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f 68. STUTAX. IM 

) 68« OaenvATioifs on Rukb XIV. 

1. When sevenl nouns come together in the posMstif e case, im- 
plying common possession, the sign of the possessive ('s) is annexed 
to the last, and understood to the rest; as, " Jane and Lucy's books,*' 
i. e. books the common property of Jane and Lucy. But if common 
possession is not implied, or if several words intervene, the sign of tho 
possessive should be annexed to each ; as, ** Jane's and Lucy's books," 
i. e. books, some of which are Jane's and others Lucy's. " This 
gained the king's, as well as the people's approbation." 

i. When a name is complex, consisting of more terms than one, the 
sign of the possessive is annexed to the last only ; as, "Julius Cesar's 
Conkraentaries." '< John the Baptist's head." <* His brother Philip's 
wife." ••The Bishop of London's charge." 

3. When a short explanatory term is joined to a name, tlSe sign of 
the possessive may be annexed to either ; as, I called at Smith's the 
bookseller, or, at Smith the bookseller's. But if, to such a phrase, the 
governing substantive is added, the sign of the possessive mnst be an- 
nexed to the last ; as, ••! called at Smith the bookseller's shop." 

4. If the explanatory circumstance be complex, or consisting of more 
terms than one, the sign of the possessive must be annexed to the 
name or first substantive ; as, •• Thb Psalm is David's, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the peopla " ** That book is Smith's, the bookseller in 
Maiden Lane.' 

5. When two nouns in the possessive are governed by difierent 
words, the sign of the possessive must be annexed to each ; as, "He 
took refuge at the govemoi's, the kbg^s representative," i, e. at the 
" Grovemor*s house." 

6. The a after the apostrophe is omitted, when the firH noon baa 
the sound of a in each of its two last syllables, and the second noun 
begins with s; as. For righteousness' sake, kc ($ 19, 8.) In other 
cases, such omission would generally be improper ; as, James' book. 
Miss' shoes ; instead of Jameses book. Miss's ahoesL 

7. A clause of a sentence should never come between the posses- 
sive case and the word by which it is governed ; thus, •• She began to 
exUA the farmer's, as she called bim, excellent understanding," should 
be,—" the excellent undetstanding of the hrmert as she called him" 

B. The possessive ioiftoMfoei;er and the compounds ta&icA«oevrr,to%afM- 
soer, hfwaoever are sometimes divided by interposing the word to which 
they belong ; as, whose house soever ; what man soever. This in gen- 
eral however is to be avoided, and to be admitted only when euphony ' 
and predaion are thereby promoted. 
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IM BNGLISH OXAMMAX. §t8« 

Rule XIV. Continued. 
§ 68. ExEBCisBs ON Obsbbyations. 

1. William's and Mary's reiga. This is your father's 
mother's and brother's advice. Peter's John's and An- 
drew's occupation was that of fishermen. He asked his 
father, as well as his mother's advice. John and Robert's 
boots fit them very well. The Betsey and the Speedwell's 
cargoes were both damaged. 

2. Jack's the Giant killer's wonderful exploits. The 
Bishop's of Landaff's excellent work. During Charles's 
the second's reign. The Lord Mayor's of London author- 
ity. That carriage is the Lord Mayor^s of London. 

3. The books were left at Brown's the bookseller's. I 
left him at Mayell's the hatter's shop. Thorbum's the 
seedsman store is now open. 

4. The hooka were left at Brown &e bookseller and sta- 
tioner's. I left the parcel at Johnson, a respectable book- 
seller, a worthy man, and an old friend's. I reside at 
Lord Stormont, my old patron and benefactor's. Whose 
glory did he emulate ? He emulated Caesar, the greatest 
general of antiquity's. 

5. That book is Thompson the Tutor's assistant We 
spent an agreeable hour at Wilson the Govemcn^s deputy, 
and on our return called at Mr. Smith little Henry's father. 

6. James' father arrived yesterday and Mr. Spence' ser- 
vant came with him. Charles' books are completely spoiled. 
For conscience's sake Miss' books have been sent home. 

7. They very justly condemned the prodigal's, as he 
was called, senseless and extravagant conduct This is 
Paul's the christian hero and great apostle of the Gentiles 
advice. Beyond this the arts cannot be traced of civil 
society. 

PROMISCUOUS BXEHCISES ON THIS RULE. 

The empercnr and the Dukes cavalfy were engaged. 
This is for consciences sake. Escape Atrides ire. He 
bought the articles at Wilson's the druggist's. Wflliam and 
Jolm's wives were present. The estate of William's was 
much encumbered. 
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^ 64. SYNTAX. 107 

§ 64. Rule XV When the present participle is 
used as a noun, (§ 30, 7.) a noun befoi'e it is put in 
the possessive case ; as, Much depeiuls on the pupiVs 
composing frequently. 

Obs. A pronoun in this construction most be the possessive pronoan, not the 
posseraliire case ; as. Much depends <m yow composing, &c., not yovrs composing. 

Remark 1. If not used as a noun, the nouu or pronoun before it may be in any 
case which the construction requires; as, I sec men walking. These two modes 
of expressicMi, in many cases, convey very different ideas, and therefore care should 
be talcen not to confound them ; thus, " Whit do you think of my horse running 
to-day V* means, Do you tliink I should let him run ? Rut, " What do you think 
of my horse's running to-day ?" means, he has run, do you think lie ran well ? 

Rem. 2. The present participle, with a posscssivo before it, sometimes admits 
of after it, and sometimes not. 

Rem. 3. When a preposition follows the particifrfe, o/ is inadmissaUe: as, His 
depending on promises, proved his ruhi. His neglecting to study when young, 
rendered him ignorant all his life 

EXERCISES. 

What Is the reason of this person dismissing his ser- 
vant so hastily ? I remember it being done. This jea- 
lousy accounts for Hall charging the Duke of Gloucester 
with the murder of Prince Edward. He being a great 
man did not make him a happy man. Much dependgi on 
the rule being observed. Richard observing the rule will 
be the means of him avoiding error. What do you think 
of my horse running to-day ? did he run well ? 

(Rem. 1.) That man's running so fast, is in danger of 
falling. A youth's pursuing his studies with diligence 
and perseverance, can hardly fail of success. What do 
you think of my horse's running to-day ? will it be safe ? 

(Rem. 2.) Our approving their bad conduct may en. 
courage them to become worse. For his avoiding that 
precipice he is indebted to his friend's care. Their ob- 
serving the rules prevented errors. By his studying of 
the scriptures he became wise. Their condemning of 
the innocent and acquitting of the guilty will cover them 
with infamy. Heraldry teaches the knowledge of those 
marks of honour called coats of arms, and the method of 
blazoning of them and marshalling of them : blazoning 
dignifies the displaying the several emblems and colours 
of an achievement in proper terms ; marshalling, is the 
joining divers arms in one shield. 
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m CNOLISB ORAMXAS. §65* 

} 66. Rule. XYI. When the present participle, 
used as a noun, has an article before it, it should 
have the preposition of, (ifier it ; as, In the keeping 
of his commandments there is a great reward. 

Rtmrntk 1. Tbe Mue will oAen be the mmc if botii tbe article and the ^rtpoii- 
tion be omitted: but the one should not be omitted witliout the other : thus, In 
keeping hit commandments, Jtc. When a poascsslve case or a possessive pro- 
noon precedes, of usually follows. See $64, Rem. S. 

Rem. S. In some cases, however, these two modes express very different ideas, 
and therefore attention to the sense is necessary ; as. He confessed the whole in 
the liearing of three witnesses, and the court QKsnt an liottr in hearing their de 
position. 

To prevent ambiguity in such cases, it might be weD to observe the foUowiag 

RvLBd — Wktn tki participle expresiei ionuthing of tohiek the tuun 
UUnoing it the d^er, U should hme the mrticle and preposition ; as, <* It 
was Buid in the hearing of the witness.^' When U expresses something 
of which the noun following isnoithe doer but the object, both should he 
omUtedi 9b, theCoosi spent 8ome time in hearing the witness.* 

EXERCISES. 

Learning of languages is very difficult. The learning 
any thing speedily, requires great application. By the 
exercising our faculties, they are improved. By obiserv. 
ing of these rules, you will avoid mistakes. By the ob- 
taining wisdom, thou wilt command esteem. This was a 
betraying the trust reposed in him. The not attending to 
this rule, is the cause of a very common error* He con- 
fined all his philosophy to the suffering ills patiently. 
This order so critically given, occasioned the gaining the 
battle. This was, in fact, converting the deposites to 
his own use. Propriety of pronunciation is the giving 
to every word that sound, which the most polite usage of 
the language appropriates to it. 

(Rem. 2.) At hearing the ear they shall obey. Be 
cause of provoking his sons and daughters, the Lord ab- 
horred them. He expressed the pleasure he had in the 
hearing of the philosopher. In the hearing of the will 
read, and in the examining of sundry papers, much time 
was spent. 

• Por llM pvtldplt In 4iv «Md ataMteHlir, ■§• 1 6I^ Obi. 1. 
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§6«. SYNTAX. 109 

§ 66. Rule XVIL Tke perfect participle, and 
not the imperfect tense, skmdd be used after the verbs 
MAv&andBK; as, I have written, j[not wrote.) lam 
chosen. 

Remark 1. The perfect participle should not be ved initead of tbo ioaperft^ 
tense: Thus it is improper to say " he begum," for "he bcgaa, *<he run/* tbr 
" he ran," " he done,** for "he did;" "he seen,** for "he saw.** 

Rem S. The present participle active, and not the perfect, Ss used after the veib 
lo be. to express the continued suffering of an action ; as, " The house is build- 
ing.*' not " being built.** When the participle in -iitg- has net a passive eeaae, the 
idea must be expressed by means of the acdve voice. Ilnu we do not say " the 
book is now reading '* (nor " the book is now being read,**) but *< be for she, icc4 
is now leading the book.** See $ 30 and 31 

EXERCISES. 
I would have wrote a letter. He had mistook his tnae 
interest. The coat had no seam, but was wove flurougnout. 
The French language is spoke in every part of Europe. 
His resolution was too strong to be shook by slight (^yposi- 
tion. The horse was stole from the pasture. They have 
chose the part of honour and virtue. She was shewed into 
the drawing room. He has broke the bottle. Some feU 
by the way side and was trode down. The wwk was very 
well execute. Philosophers have oflen mistook the true 
source of happiness. He has chose to ride.* He drunk 
too much. I am almost froze. He has forsook us. The 
desk was shook. It was well wrote. 

1. By too eager pursuit he run a great risk of being dis- 
appointed. Hq soon begun to weary of having nothing to 
do. He was greatly heated, and drunk with avidity. The 
bending hermit here a prayer begun. And end with sor- 
rows as they first begun. 

A second delu^ learning thus o'er*ran, 

And the Monks finished what the Gotlus begun. 

These men done more than could have been expected. 
There can be no mistake, for I seen them do it 

2. The work was then being printed, and it was expected 
to be published in a few days. That house has been hevag 
built for six months ; it is now being plastered, and will be 
finished soon. He is now being shaved at the barber's shop. 
A place is now being prepared for us. Tbe world was then 
circumnavigating by Captain Cook. 

11 
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IIQ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. § ^ 

i 67. Rule XVIII. 1. Chie verb governs mwther 
in the infinitive mood ; as, I desire to learn. 

2. To, the sign of the infinitive, is not used after 
the verbs bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, and 
let, in the active voice, nor after let, in the passive. 

Also sometimes after perceive, behold, observe, 
have, and know. 

R$mmrk L The Infinitive after a verb is governed by it only when the attribute 
enifeMed by the infinitive is either the subject or object of the other verb. In 
mcb expreHtone as "I read to learn," the inflniave is not governed by " I read," 
tat depends on the phrase ** in order to^* understood. 

JImi. «. The InfiniUve is also used sometimes independently of the rest of the 
wotence, like the Imperfect participle; (^ 80, Obs. 3.) as, To confess the truth, I 
waainlkttlt. 

RvLC— ne injmUkfe mood U often governed by nowu, adjeetwes 
midpartieipUif and tomeHmeo stands after eiscorretpondingwUhaoi 
ai, They have a deitre to learn: Worthy to be praised: Wishing to 
eaoel : Be to good at to read thia letter. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Strive learn. They obliged him do it. Newton did 
not wish obtrude his discoveries on the public. His pene- 
tration and diligence seemed vie with each other. 

2. They need not to call upon her. I dare not to pro- 
ceed so hastily. I have seen some young persons to con- 
duct themselves very discreetly. He bade me to go home. 
It is the difference of their conduct which makes us to ap- 
prove the one and to reject the otiier. Wo heard the thun- 
der to roll. He felt the pam to abate. I would have you 
to take more care. He was reluctantly made obey. They 
were heard say it in a large company. They were seen 
pass the house. He was let to go. I have observed some 
satirists to use the term. 

Promiscuous, — ^He writes as the best authors would have 
wrote, had they writ upon the same subject. The enemies 
who we have most to fear, are those of our own hearts. 
Xhey that honour me, them will I honour. Good as the 
cause is, it is one from which numbers are deserted. Tlie 
number was now amounted to fifty. They were descended 
ffom a noble family. 
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i 68. STHTAX. 11) 

§ 68. Rule XIX. 1. When doubt andfuturitif 
are both implied^ the subjunctive mood is used ; as. 
Though he fall, (i. e. at some future time,) he shall 
arise again. 

2. When doubt only, and not futurity, is implied^ 
the indicative is used; as, If he speaks (i. e. now,) 
as he thinks, he may be safely trusted. 

Remarik, Doubt is luaally ezpraned bjr the conjonctiom <f, thought imUtt, 
netpt, wketUTf Set. WlMtber Aitority i» ImpUed or not, mmt be aeeertaiiied 
ftom the context In aeeorate compodtioo, of cotuie the mood employed will 
direct to the meanbig of the sentence; thus, *^l will do it if the master ittirm 
me,** (L e. at present) Here there is uncertainty only whether he dsestfwJrssM. 
«<IwiUdoitifthemasterdealrenie,*' (Le.ataAitnretime.) Here there is ua- 
ocrtainty whether- he wUl duirt me. or not. Consequently there is both doubt 
and Aiturlty. if and aMif^ft,&e. when reftrring to what is fixed and certain, are 
equivalent to ^iMHotO^fsiMMiif," and consequently the verb fbUows in the In- 
dtsative; as, "Though. he wm» rich, yet for our sakes he became poor. 

RiTLB I. Letty and that9anruxed to a command, require the subjune- 
the mood ; as, Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. Take heed 
that thou speak not to Jacob, either good or bad* 

RvLB II. If, with hni foUowing it, whenfiOurity is denoted, requira 
the tubjunetive mood; as. If he do but touch the hills they shall smoke. 
When future time is not expressed, the indicative ought to be used, 

Obs. The subjunctive is used to express a wish or desire ; as, ** I 
wish that I were at home." '* O that he were wise." 

EXERCISES. 

If a man smites his servant and he die, he shall surely 
be put to death. If he acquires riches tiiej will corrupt 
his mind. Though he be high he hath respect to the lowly. 
If thou live virtuously, &ou art happy. If he does promise 
he will certainly peiform. O that his heart was tender. 
As the governess were present the children behaved pro- 
perly. Though he falls he shall not be utterly cast down. 
If he is at home to-morrow, give him the letter. 

(Rule I.) Despise not any condition lest it happens to 
be thy own. Let him that is sanguine take heed lest he 
miscarries. Take care that thou speakest the truth. 

(Rule II.) If he is but discreet he will succeed. If he 
be but in heal& I am content If he does but intimate hk 
desire, it will produce obedience* 
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169. Rui^bXX L Cknjunclllmiseaupkthe,Mme 
moedf msut tenses of verbs; as, i>9 gQod» aod ^e^A 
peace* 

2. Conjunctions couple the same cases ^ newts 
9»d prenetme ; aa, He aodl are happy. 

Jiiwarifc 1. Verte in the hum mood aad teata, cenMctaA b]r » cmj u a o tlo m 
moit alio be in the Mune forau Fop the difiisrent fonni of the veih, aee $ 34. 

tUwu S. WlMD conjunctions connect diSbrent moods and tenses, the nomina- 
llMiaftninVjrfepsated; as,Hemayntam, botba wWnoiraBain. 

Mtm au Whanaeotrastis^srKUd, with hmt, »st» tkm^ fte. the nomia^tiv* 
ia a isl ly iBp nmd , even wMi thesaane naooA ani teswa; as, ToBcmnotiid^ 
hot joiraMir waft. 

Otssffssiisn. AAsr Teits oC iamMag'^ femiag and deiiffmft the coqjiinetiaii 
tyiihswld ht ased, and mt UH, hil, imt that: as, Yoa da not doubt that he Is 
k«MS^ (BDl,.hnl that, 4be.) They f«Mred Oat they would not ratam, (net Issl^ 
a».) YkNtdomtdeoythathehassosMaMMty, (nec,b«thehas,>4^ TloCis 
Hftiqinlly nadMsteoiV; as. We wem d c s to aa s (tU() yoa would retara, 

tUm.A. Ilia ■datfveosiiailjrfottowackfla in the objective case, evea when thn 

BominathEa^foes before ; as, Alfred, tlian. whom a greater Idng never reigned. 

This anomaly it is difficult to explain. Most probably, " than,** at first had the 

tixet of a preposition, which it now retains only when followed liy the relatiTe 

EXERCISES. 

1. He readfcs and wrote well. Anger glances into tfie 
breast of a wise man but will rest only in die bosom of 
fools. If he understand the subject and attends ta it he 
can scarcely fail of success. Professing regard and to act 
differently marie a base mind. 

2. He or me must go. Neither he nor her can attend. 
Tou and us enjoy many privfleges. My father and him 
were very intimate.^ He is taller than me. I am not so 
wise as him. She was six years older dian me. You may 
aa kwfiilly preadi as them that do^ 

1. We ofteik overlook the Uessings we poesesei and aie 
searching afler those whidi are out of our readu I^ he 
noi tell liiee his fiudti and entieated thee to foiigive himi 

2^3. Rank may confer influeoee, but will not neces^ 
sarily produce virtue. She was (H^oud thouf^now hmnUe* 
He is not rich but reefwctahle^ Our season of ifl^rove* 
meniisshorttaiid whether used or not will aoon paes away* 
I have been young, byt now am (dd^ 

(€l>s.) We can not questioo. but this epofedeiacgr^ must 
haire hem: & somee qi frienddnp aai attaehment We 
were apprehensive lest some JifioifbnUM httppmied* 
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Whetker, 


or 


Either, 


or 


As, 


as 


As, 




So, 





4 70. 8TXTAX. 118 

§ TO. RiTLE XXI. Some conjunciums and nd- 
verbs have their corresponding conjunctions ; thua^ 

Neither requires nor after it; as, Neltber he nor bis broCber was la. 

TTkongk, f«e; as, Thoogh lie was ricb, yet for oar sakcs, Jbc 

Whether he go or stey. 
I will either write or send, 
(expressing equality) Mine Is as good as yoon. 
(expressing equality) As the stars, so shall tby seed b«. 
(with a negative expressing ineqaality) He is not so 
wise as his brother. 

8o, that ; (expressing oonscquence) I am so w«ak that I cannot 

walk. 
Kotonly, hUalse; Not only bis property, but also bis life was in dan- 
ger. 

if, then; (in reasonfaig) If he can do it, then be will do it. 

Jfote. As and «o in the anteoedent mendier of a cossparison are j^peily «d- 
▼erbs.--^ 34, 4. 

Rem. The InAnitiveis often used after a«coRespondingtoso(as,**lBnistbefo 
plain «5 to tell y<Mi your faults.** 

JV*ot«. The Poets frequently use Or^-or, for EUktr^^or ' and JVot^— imt, for 
JfeUker-^iwr. In prose, JV*o^— nor. Is often used for JfeWur—mm; The fst af 
ter though is often properly supprened. Or does not require ciCAer before, when 
tlw one word Is a mere explanatioo of the other ; as, It is six feet sr one fathom 
deep. In other eases, when either is not used, it may be supplied. 

EXERCISES. 
It is neither cold or hot. It is so clear as I need not 
explain it. The relations are so dncertain as that they 
require much examination. The one is equally deserv- 
ing as the other. I must be so candid to own that I 
have been mistaken. He would not do it himself nor let 
me do it. He was as angry as he could not speak. So 
as thy days so shall thy strength be. Though he slay 
me so will I trust in him. He mu^ go himself or send 
his servant. There is no condition so secure as cannot 
admit of change. He is not as eminent and as much es- 
teemed as he thinks himself to be. Neither despfte the 
poor or envy the rich, for the one dieth so as the other. 
As far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 
His raiment was so white as snow. He must be as can- 
did as to say so. There was no man so sanguine, who 
did not apprehend some ill consequences. The dog in 
the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor stiffer tbe 
ox to do it. He was so fat he could hardly wa&.— 
Neither despise or oppose what thou dost not understand* 
11* 
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§ 71. Rule XXII. The cofnparcUive degree 
and the pronoun other require than after th&ni^ and 
such requires as ; as, Greater than I : No other 
than he ; Such as do well. 

Such meaning a eonsequeueej or so great requires that after it. 
Rule. — When two objects are compared, the comparative is generally 
used; but when more than two, the superlative ; as, James is older than 
Joho. Mary is the wisest of them all. 

Remark 1. Sometimet, however, the sapariatlve la used when only two objects 
are compared, as It is frequently more agreeable to the ear, and it cannot injure 
the sense ; thus, He is the weakest of the two. 

Rem, S. A comparison in which more than two is concerned may be expressed 
by the eemparative as well as by the superlative ; and in some cases better : but 
the comparative cmisiderB the objects compared as belonging to different classes ; 
while the superiative compares tnera as included in otm class. The comparative 
is used thus ; ** Greece was more polished than any other nation of antiquity.'* Here 
Greece stands by herself, as opposed to the other nations of antiquity. She 
was none of the other natume : She was more pcrfished than they. The same 
idea is expressed by the snp^ative when the word other is left out Thus, 
** Greece was the most ptdished nation of antiquity.'* Here to GreeceJs assigned the 
highest iriace in the class of objects among which she is numbered— tho natimis of 
andquity: sheisoneofthoB. Thte distinction should be carefully obeorved. The 
comparative is sometimes used in the same way; as, He is the tallerof the two. 

EXERCISES. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the name. 
Be ready to succour such persons who need thy assist- 
ance. They had no sooner risen but they applied them- 
selves to their studies. These savage people seemed to 
have no other element but war. Such men that act 
treacherously ought to be avoided. He gained nothing 
farther by his speech,' but only to be commended for his 
eloquence. This is none other but the gate of Paradise. 
Such sharp replies that cost him his life. To trust in 
him is no more but to acknowledge his power. 

(Rfile.) James is the wisest of the two. Of the three, 
Jane is the weaker. (Rem. 2.) Chimborazo is higher 
than any other mountain in Europe. Eve was the fair- 
est of all her daughters. I understood him the best of 
all others who spoke on the subject. Solomon was wiser 
than any of the ancient kings. China has a greater 
population than any nation on earth. London is the 
most populous of any city in France. Spain possessed 
more merchant ships than any nation in Europe. Jacob 
■oved Joseph more than all his children. 
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§ 72. Rul£ XXIU. Double comparatives and 
superlatives are improper ; Thus we ought not to 
say, "more better," ''most better," but "better," 
" best" 

Obs. It is improper to compare adjectives whose significatioii does not admit 
of increase or diminution, ($ 13, Obs. 4.) Of this kind are true^ perfect, wti- 
versali chief, extreme, mpreme, &c., which have in themselves a superlative 
^nsc. When comparison of these and i^milar words is admitted, as is sometimes 
done, ttaey must be understood in a limited sense. Such adjectives as nperior, 
inferior, though tliey imply comparison, are not in the comparative degree and 
are never construed as such, but have to after them. 

EXERCISEa 

It argued the mast sincerest candor to make such an 
acknowledgement. After the moat strictest sect of our 
religion I lived a Pharisee* He always possessed a more 
serener temper. 'Tis more easier to build two chimneys, 
than to maintain one. The tongue is like a race horse 
which runs the faster the lesser weight it carries. The 
nightingales voice is the most sweetest in the grove. 

His assertion was most untrue. His work was per* 
feet ; his brother's more perfect, and his father's the most 
perfect of all. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on 
man, and should be his chiefest desire. His most ex- 
treme vanity renders him most supremely ridiculous. 
This is more inferior than that though it is more superior 
than many others. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

The great power and force of custom forms another 
argument against bad company. And Joshua he shall go 
over before thee as the Lord hath said. If thou be the 
king of the Jews save thyself. The people therefore that 
was with him when he raised Lazarus out of his grave, 
bare record. Public spirit is a more universal principle 
than a sense of honour. I see you have a new pair of 
gloves. Five years^ interest were demanded. In all his 
works is sprightliness and vigour. The returns of kind- 
ness is sweet, and there are neither honour nor virtue 
in resisting them. 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn dioice; 

Rule the bold band, or prompt the suppliant voice. 
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{ 73. IUjls XXIY. 1. Adverbs modify verhsj 
mdjeetivesy and other oKherbs. § 33. 

2. Adverbs shoffttd not be used as a^ectives ; 
Thus, " Use a little wine for thine cften innnmties," 
should be, ^ tot thy frequent 'vo&nm\i&&P 

RuLs I. From should not he used before hence^ thence^ and whence^ 
because U is imflied, 

Jme. C?>Mteia, h «> wrofci, hwio<iritfi cti oPtJtheTioi«tfoi>oftttonfc,tIi^ 
■bkt adlwreaoe to it wmrid now appev ttUTaiid Afbctei. 

RvLK U. J^er verba ^matum, hither, thither, an^ whither, are now 
luied onfj od sfrferan occasioiM. In other cases, the adverbs, here^ 
there, and where, aare employed; as, He came here. We rode there^ 

Obsi, I. Where shoidd not be need for in whiehf nor when, then, and 
whUe as noons. So, is often used elliptically for an adjectire, a noun^ 
or a idiole sentence ; as, Thej are rich, we are not so. He is a goad 
scholar, and I told yon m. 

Obs, % Onlf, soUif, chieflif, merdf, too, atso, and perhaps a lew others, 
are sooietknes joined to svbstanti? es ; as, Not anhf the nen, bat tfw 
womsft aba were present. 

06f • 3. There is an adverb of plaot ; bat in the cefsmon phrase* 
** there is," ^ thesa aie," ** there have been/* &c* its reference to pbea 
is lost sig^ of, and it is used merely as a leading word to the 'verb, when 
the nominative foUows ii, and to convey the idea of existence simply ; 
as, ** There are men who eafenot read^ i» e. men are in axkUnce wh» 
cannot read. To say, **men ara who cannot read,"^ would in our lan- 
gaage, at least, sound abrupt and harsh. The French make the same use 
if this adverb in the oorresponding expressions ** il y a," ** il y avoiu*' &c. 

EXEECISES. 

They hoped for a soon and prosperous isstte to the war. 
He was bemended by the then reigning Duke. Some of 
By then hearers urged me to publish these lectures. 

(Rule I. and II.) From whence come ye ? He departed 
from thence into a desert place. I will send thee far from 
hence to the Gentiles. Where art thou gone ! Ihe city is 
near, O let me escape there. Where I am, there ye can- 
not come. From whence we may likewise date the period 
ef this event. He walked thither in less than an hour. 
^ (Obs. I.) He drew up a petition where he represented 
his own merit. He went to London last year, since when 
I have not seen him. The situation where I found him. 
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^ 74. Rule XXV, Adverbs are for the mosi 
part placed before adjectives^ after a verb in the 
simple formy and after the first aucdliaryin thecoma 
pound form ; as, He is very attentive, behaves welly 
and is much esteemed. 

0b». 1. This ia to be considered only as a general rule to whieh there are maiqr 
exceptions. Indeed no rule for the position of the adverb can be given, which ia 
not liable to exceptions. That order is the best which conveys the meaning with 
most precision. In order to this, the adverb is somethnes placed before the verb, 
or at some distance after it AVoer, oftent alwapSf sdmeUmeit generaOy precede 
the verb. AVrt, with the present participle, should generally be placed before it. 
Enough follows the adjective, and sometimes both follow the noon ; thus, a 
solid enough reason, or, a reason solid enough. 

The introductive or emphatic there^ and the interrogative wheret are placed at 
the beginning of the sentence ; as, TTkere were many varieties ; mere they are. 
fFhere are you 1— There, in its strict sense, follows the verb ; as, The man stand* 
Oere. 

0b$. 3. The improper position of the adverb m/jr, often occasions ambiguity. 
This will generally be avoided when it refers to a sentence or clause, by placing it 
at the beginning of that sentence or clause ; when it refers to a predicate, by pla- 
cing it before the predicating tenn ; and when it refers to a sul^ect, by placing it 
after its name or description, as, " Only acknowledge thine iniquity:** "The 
thoughts of his heart are only evil :** Take nothing for your Journey bat a staff 
only.** These observations will generally be applicable to the words, iMrsly^ 
oMy, ehi^,Jir»h ^ ^^—^ *^ perhaps to a few others. 
Ob$. 3. Eoer and jMver are sometimes improperly confounded. 
EXERCISES. 

We should not be overcome totally by present events. 
He unaffectedly aud forcibly spoke, and was heard atten. 
tively by the whole assembly. It cannot be impertinent 
or ridiculous, therefore, to remonstrate. Not only he 
found her employed, but pleased and tranquil also. In 
the proper disposition of adverbs, the ear carefiilly re- 
quires to be consulted as well as the sense. 

(Obs. 1.) The women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily to assist the government. Having not 
known, or having not considered the measures proposed, 
he failed of success. He was determined to invite back 
the king, and to call together his friends. 

(Obs. 2.) Theism can only be opposed to pol3rthei8m. 
By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object, but the largeness of a whole view. Only you 
have I known, of all the nations of the earth. In using 
every exertion in our power for the public goody we ofitf 
discharge our duty. 
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§ 75. Rule XXVI. Two negatives m the same 
sentence are improper^ unless we mean to affirm, ; 
thus, " I cannot by no means allow it," should be, " I 
cumot by any means allow it." Or, " I can by no 
means allow it." 

The reawHi of thii rule lit that one negative destroys another, or is equivalent 
to an affirmative. 

Oftf . Sometimes two negatives are intended to affirm, and in this case, if one of 
tliem, sach as ii$-^ m-, m-, «»-, k^. is prefixed to another word, a pleasing and 
delicate varied of eziwession is i»oduced ; as, " Nor was the king unacquainted 
with his designs,** i. e. he " was acquainted with them.** In such sentences the 
intervention of «iity, which is equivalent to a distinct clause, preserves the nega- 
tion ; as, "He was not only illiberal, but he was covetous.** But if the negative 
CMirist of two separate and detached words, the expression is generally harsh and 
Inelegant ; as. Nor have I no money which I can spare, i. c. i have money which 
lean spare. 

JVote. The English language in this respect agrees with the Latin, but dlflTers 
fkom the Greek and French, in both of which two negatives with the same sub 
Jeet render the ncgaticm stronger. 

EXERCISES. 
I cannot drink no more. He cannot do nothing. He 
will never be no taller. Covet neither riches nor honours, 
Bor no such perishing things. Do not interrupt me thyself, 
nor let no one disturb me. I am resolved not to . comply 
with the proposal, neither at present nor at any other time. 
I have received no information on the subject, neither from 
him nor from his friend. There cannot be nothing more 
insignificant than vanity. Nor is danger apprehended in 
such a government, no more than we commonly apprehend 
danger from thunder or earthquakes. Never no imitator 
grew up to his author. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

James and I am cousins. Thy father's merits sets thee 
fbrth to view. That it is our duty to be pious admit not 
of any doubt. If he becomes rich he may be less indus- 
trious. It was wrote extempore. Romulus, which founded 
Rome, killed his brother Remus. He involved a friend in 
a troublesome lawsuit who had alwajrs supported him. 
Who of you convinceth me of sin. I treat you as a boy 
who love to learn and are ambitious of receivmg instruc- 
tion. He was the ablest minister, which James ever pos- 
sessed. 
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f 76. Rule XXVII. Appropriate preposUUmB 
must he used before names of places ; thus, 

7li— toiued afteravertiofinotioii; vm^UewaU ttfl^»ain,bat itiaonittsdte- 
fore home ; as, he vent home yesterday. 

jM-^s used «fter the vei1> to he; as, I woo at Rochester. 

In— is used before names of countries and lai^e cities ; as, Ilireiii A]l«ay,te 
the State of New-Torlc. 

At—iB used before single honses, villages, towns, and foreign eitiei ; as, He is aft 
home, He resided at Gretna green ; at York ; at Rome. 

Obo. 1. One inhabitant spealting of anotlier*s residence, says, He Bvea la Sttrtt 
Street, or if the word number be used, — at No. - — State Street. 

Ob». 3. InterjecUono sometimes have an objective after them, bat tliey never 
govern it ; it is always governed by an active verb or preposition understood ; tm, 
Ah me ! i. e. jik I what has happened to me. The case after an inteijbction will 
always have to depend on tbe supplement to be made. It will generally, how- 
ever, be the objective of the/r«< peisonal pronoun, and the nominative of d» 
soeond; aB,Akme!0 Hiou wretch ! $ 80. 2. 

EXERCISES. 

They have just arrived in Buffalo, and are going to Ri^- 
Chester. They will reside two months at England. I have 
been to London afler having resided in France, and I now 
live at New- York. 1 was in the place appointed long be- 
fore any of the rest. We touched in Liverpool on our way 
for New- York. I have been to home for a few days. He 
spends much of his time in a village in Long Island. He 
had lodgings at George's Square. He boards in No. 12» 
Dean-street. We have been to home since morning. I 
will go to home to-morrow. 

(Obs. 2.) Ah! unhappy thee, ^*ho are deaf to the calls 
pf duty and of honour. Oh ! happy us, surrounded with 
so many blessings. Woe's I, for I am a man of unclean 
lips. 

. Promiscuous^ He has been expecting of us some time. 
Young persons need not to be initiated in the language of 
controversy. His quitting of the army was unexpected. I 
seen him yesterday. If there was no cowardice, tiiere 
would be little insolence. I was rejoiced at the news. I 
shall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament 
mc. They were descended from a family that came over 
with the Conqueror. They did not behave with that deco- 
rum which is the duty of every gentleman to observe. 
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i;77. '^iph^ XXVin. Qerlaifi wo^ds and phfoses 
must be followed with appropriate^ preppsUionsj 
such as. 



person far 



anj 



Abhorrence of, 
AooomiQodate tob 
Accord wUh, 
Accuse of 
Acquit of 
Adapted to. 
AjsreeaUe to. 
Ask or inquire tf a 

what we wish to 

what we wish to hear oC 
Averse to or /rom. 
Belieye ia, sometimes on. 
Bestow tipon. 
Betray to a person,— into 

thing else. 
Boast of See Obs. 3. 
Call on a person,— «< a house. 
Change ybr. 
Charfip a persoD wUh a thing,— 

a thing on an a^nt. 
Compare with, m respect of 

Duality, — to, for the sake of 
lustration. 
Compliance %ioUh. 
Concur wUh^ {n, on. 
Confide in* 

Conformable, consonant to. ^ 
Conversant with men, — in things ; ' 
aboiuJt and anwag are less 
proper. 
Copy yroin life, nature,— o/ier a 

parent. 
Dependent upomu 
Derogative from* 
Die 0/ disease — 6yan instrument 

or violence. 
Differ /rom. 
Difficulty in. 

Diminish /rom, — diminution of 
Disappointed in or of § 86, 5. 
Disapprove of. See Om. 3, 
Discourage jVom. 
Discouragement to. 
Dissent .^om. 
Eager in. 



Engaged in a work— /or a tim^ 

Equalto, MoiLh, 

Exception /rom. 

Exp^ in, (before a noun,) — at, 

(before an active participle.) 
Fall under. 
Familiar to, vsUh : A tbin^ is 

familiar to us ; we are &miliar 

with it 
Free from. 
Glad of, something gained by 

ourselves, — a/, something that 

befats another. 
Incorporate into, (when active.) 
with, (when neuter.) 
Independent of or on. 
Indulge with what *s not habit 

ual, — in what is habitual. 
Insist uyon. 
Intrude into an enclosed place ; 

tipon what is not enclosed. 
Made of 
Marry to. 
Martyr^, 
Needo/. 
Observation of 
Prejudice againsL 
Prevail (to persuade) wUh^ an, 

upon,^{to overcome,) over, 

against. 
Profit 6y. 
Protect (others) fromy — (ouis- 

selves) against. 
Provide with or for. 
Reconcile to friendship, — %oithj 

(to make eonsistent.) 
Reduce (to subdue) tmder, — in 

other cases, to; as, to powder, 

to fractions. 
Regard to. 
Replete with. 
Resemblance lot 
Resolve on. 
Rule oMT. 
Sick of. 
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RiTLB XXVIIL Continued. 

8mk inio, dmeM, seme) wUhf^ita an actite 

Swerve /rom. sense) to. 

Taste for, or of, § 86^ 6-. Talae ujNm or on. 

Tax ifn<A, (e. g. a crime,)— */yr Vest with a tbing poaeeMed— in 

the state. the possessor. 

Think of or on. Wait upon, on. 

True to. Worthy of; sometimes <he o/ if 

Unite (in m neiifral or passrre imderstoed. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The particular preposition which it is proper to use, often de« 
pends as nrach trpon what follows as npon what goes belbre ; thus 
we say, To fall froni a height,— to faM into a pit,— to fall to work,— 
to fall upon an enemy. 

2. Into is craed only after Terbs of moCien, and denotes entrance : 
In is Qsed wlien motion or rest in a place is signified ; as^ They went 
into a carriage, and traToUed in it ten mfles. 

3. Boiot, approve, and disapprove, are often used without ofi 
Worthy has sometknes o/fbHowing it, and sometimes not. 

4. The same preposition that folfows the verb or adjective, usually 
follows the noim derived from it, and vice versa ; as, Confide in,—' 
confidence in, — confident in. Disposed to tyrannize, — a dispositioit 
to tyrannize, &c 

EXERCISES. 

He was very eager of recommending himr to his fel- 
low-citizens. He found great difficulty of writing. He 
accused the ministers for having betrayed the Dutch* 
This is certainly not a change to the better* The Eng* 
lisb were a very different people then to what they are 
now. The history of Peter is agreeable with the sa« 
cred text. It was intrusted to persons on whom Con- 
gress could confide. I completely dissent with the exa- 
miner. Nothing shall make roe swerve out of the path 
of duty* There was na water, and he died for thirst* 
We can safely confide on none but the truly goodi 
Many have profited from good advice. The error was 
occasioned by compliance to earnest entreaty. This is a 
principle in unison to our nature. ^Fhis remark is found- 
ed in truth* His parents think on him and his iroprov^' 
ments with pleasure and hope. 
12 
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ExBRci8£8 ON RuLE XXVIII. CofUinuecU 

You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving 
persons. The wisest persons need not think it any di- 
minution of their greatness, or derogation to their sufli. 
ciency, to rely upon counsel. Conformable with this 
plan. It is consonant with our nature. He had no re- 
gard after his father's commands. There was a preju- 
dice to his cause. There is no need for it. Reconciling 
himself with the king- They have no resemblance with 
each other. Upon such occasions as fell into their cogni. 
zance. I am engaged with preparing for a journey. We 
profit from experience. He is resolved of going to the 
Persian court. Expert about deceiving. The Romans 
redcfeed the world to their own power. He provided 
them in every thing. He seems to have a taste of such 
studies. You are conversant with that science. He is 
more conversant in men of science than in politicians- 
These are exceptions to the general rule. He died for 
thirst. He died of the sword. He is glad of calamities. 
She is glad at his company. 

He saw your brother, and inquired from him for his 
friend's health. He was charged on being accessary to 
the murder. This is the first time we have been indulged 
in such a luxury. He indulges himself with the most 
pernicious habits* I hope I do not intrude into you. He 
will sufiTer no one to intrude upon his house. Is that a 
copy after nature 1 If you copy from your father's ex- 
ample, you will do well. He has never been reconciled 
with his lot. How can such conduct be reconciled to the 
principles he professes! It is proper that the people 
should be taxed with the support of government. Can- 
not you prevail over your father to pay us a visit ? The 
enemy prevailed upon us by superior force. Take care 
to protect yourself from the dangers which threaten you. 
The walls protected us against the fire of the enemy. He 
has now become familiar to the rules of grammar. Your 
countenance is familiar with me. All his means were 
vested with trade. The office of judge and advocate 
should not be vested with the same person. 
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§ 78. Rule XXIX. In the use of verbs and 
wards that in point of time relate to each other j the 
order of time must be observed ; as, "IhavekHown 
him these many years;" not, "I know him these 
many years." 

Remmrk, The particular tonse necessary to be used must depend 
upon the sense^ and no rules can be given that will apply to all cases. 
But it may be proper to obserre, 

ObservaHon 1. An observation which is always true must be ex- 
pressed in the present tense ; as, The stoics believed that ** all crimes 
are equal." 

Obi, 2. The perfect, and not the present tense, should be used in 
connexion with words denoting an extent of time continued to the pre- 
sent; thus, **They continue with me now three days," should be 
"Aore continued^** &c. 

Obs. 3. The perfect tense ought never to be used in connexion with 
words which express past time; thus, "I hsye formerly mentioned 
hb attachment to study," should be " I formerly mentioned," &c. 

Obs. 4. The present and past of the auxiliaries, shaU, wiUf may, can, 
should never be associated in the same sentence ; and care must be 
taken that the subsequent verb be expressed in the same tense with 
the antecedent verb ; thus, " I may or can do it now, if I choose ; " 
" I might or coudd do it now, if I chose; " *' I shall or wiU do it, when 
I can ; " *' I may do it, if I can ; " " I once could do it, but I would 
not ; " "I would have done it then, but I covld not." " I ftxeniion it to 
him, that he may stop if he choose ; " ** I mentioned it to him, that he 
miglU stop if he chose ; " "I have inentUmed it to him, that he may 
stop ; " ''I had mentioned it to him, that he might stop ; " <' I had 
mentioned it to him, that he mighi have stopped, had he chosen. 

JflaU 1. When should ii used instead of oughty to express present duty, $ 90, 
4, U may bo followed by the present ; as, " You shmdd study that you m^ be- 
come learned.** 

JfoU 3. The verb had is sometimes improperly used for would ; thus, " I had 
rather do it,** should be, " I vould rather do it** 

Jfote 3. Would and akould are sometimes, in common language, used as if 
they were ahnoet expletives ; thus, " It would seem,*' for " It sums:* 

Obs. 5. The indicative present is frequently used after the words 
wAen, till^ before, as soon as, after, to express the relative time of a 
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fature aetkm ; (§94, 1, 4)) as, « tVltaii be cMfUfH##i)t beWc^inik^ 
WlMn plaeed before the perfect indtai^er they denote Ife^aiMpietiai^ 
of a future acdon, or oTont ; be^ "He ^Ml nerer be bet|n:«;tiSl ho'&n 
felt the pangs of poterty ." 

Obs, 6. A Terb m the infinitite mood must be in the pruent tense, 
when it expresses what is confemporory in point of time with its goT« 
eming reib, or iMftse^fuenf to it ; as, "He appeared to 6e a man of let- 
ters ; " " The Apostles were determined to preach the gospeL" 

Ok94 7« But the perfect infinitive must be used to express what is 
MlseeibfiltothetimeofthegoremingTerb; as, " Romulus is said to 
have founded Rome^" 

EXERCISES. 

1. The doctor said, in his lecture, that fever always pro- 
daced thirst The philosopher said that heat always ex- 
panded metals. He said that truth was immutable. 

2. I know the family more than twenty years. I am 
now at school six months. My brother was sick four weeks, 
and is no better. He tells lies long enough. 

3. He has lately lost an only son. He has been for- 
merly very disorderly, f. have been at London last year, 
and seen the king last jEfDmmer. I have once or twice told 
the story to our friendi- He has done it before. 

4. I should be j^ieed to him, if he will gratify me in 
that part particulcutf^ 1^ will not come to me that ye might 
have life. Be \mh and good that you might be happy. 
He was told his (mnger, that he may shun it 

(Note l.).W^ should respect those persons because 
they continued ]png attached to us. He should study dili- 
gently that he might become learned. 2. I had rather go . 
now than afterwards. He had better do it soon. 

5. We shall welcome him mdien he shall arrive. As 
soon as he shall return, we will recommence our studies. 
A prisoner is not accounted guilty, till he be convicted. 

6. From the little conversation I had with him, he ap- 
peared to have been a man of learning. Our friends in- 
tended to have met us. He was afraid he would have died . 

7. Kirstall Abbey, now in ruins, appears to be an ex- 
tensive building. Lycurgus, Ae Spartan lawgiver, is said 
to be bom in the 926th year bef<M« Christ 
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{ 79. Rule XXX. When a member tff a sen* 
fence refere to two difEsrent claose^, H shetM be 
equally applicable to both ; as^ He has not been^ 
and cannot be, censured for such conduct. 

Thb rule is oden violaled in seoieoces m which there are tw^ 
compansons of a di^rent nature and government. Thue, ** He wte 
BDore beloved, but not ao moch admired as CTmthio." Here <* «i dm' 
thiOf is applicable to the clause **Jo nmeh admired^*' but cannot be 
connected with ** mmt helowedJ' In such sentences^ the proper way is 
to complete the construction of the first member, and leave that of the 
second understood ; as, **He was more beloved than Cinthio; but not 
so much admired" (at (Jinthio,) 

A proper choice of words, and a perspieuooB arrangoroent, shoiikl 
be carefully attended to. 

EXERCISES. 

This dedication may eerre for aknost any book that 
has, or ever shall be published. Will it be urged that 
these books are as old, or eren older than tradition. He 
is more bold and active, but not so wise and studious as 
his companion. Sincerity is as valuaUe, and even more 
Taktable, than knowledge. No person was ever so per- 
plexed, or sustained the mortifications as he has done to- 
day. Neither has he, nor any other persons suspected 
so much dissimulation. The intentions of some of these 
philosophers, nay, of many, might and probably were 
good. The reward is due^ and it has dready, or will 
hereafler be given to him. This book is preferable and 
cheaper than the other. He either has, or will obtain tl# 
prize. He acted both suitably and consistently with his 
profession. The first proposal was essentially different 
and inferior to the second. He contrives better, hot does 
not execute so well as his brother. There are principles 
in man which ever have, and ever will incline him to of. 
fend. The greatest masters of critical learning, difier 
and contend against one another. The winter has not» 
and probably will not bo so severe as was expected. He 
is more friendly in bis dispomtion, but not so dtstinguished 
for talents, as tus brother. 

19f* 
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{ 80. Rule XXXI. 1. A substantive with a par* 
ticiplsj forming an independent tnember of a sen- 
tencCf is ptU in the n&minative case absolute ; as, 
" He (not him) destroyed, all this will soon follow." 

2. The person or thing addressed, without a verb, 
is put in the nominative independent ; as, Plato, 
thou reasonest weU. I am, JSir, your humble servant. 

Obs. 1. In the case ahsoltUe, as the nominative and objective cases 
of nouns have the same form, there is liability to error only in the use 
of pronouns. 

2. The substantive is sometimes understood ; as, Generally speak- 
ing, L e. We. His conduct, viewing it in the most favourable light, 
reflects discredit on his character, i. e. we, men, or a person, viewmg 
it,&c. 

3. The infinitive mood is used absolutely to express the same idea ; 
as, To speak generally ; To view it in its most favourable light Sea 
§ 67, Rem. 3. 

fiXERCISES. 

He made as wise proverbs as any body siace, him on^ 
ly excepted. Them descending the ladder, fell. Whom 
being dead, we shall come. But them being absent, we 
cannot come to a determination. 

Whose grey top 



Shall tremble, him descending 

The bleating sheep with my complaints agree, 
Them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thea^ 

Her quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding fears approach the sewing train. 

There all thy gifb and graces we display, 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 

80 great iCneas rushes to the fight, 

Sprung from a god, and mora than mortal bold. 

Him fresh in youth, and me in arms grown old. 
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§81. Rule. XXXn. T^ Article A is used be- 
fore nouns in the singular number only. The is 
used before nouns in both numbers. A is indefinite. 
The is definite. (J 4) 

It is impossible to give a precise rule for the use of the article in every 
case. The best general rule is to observe what the sense requires. 
The following usages may be noticed. 

1. The article is omitted before a noun that stands for a whole «p«- 
cUs; as, Man is mortal ; and before the names of minerals, metals, 
arts, &C. Some nouns denoting the species, have the article always 
prefixed ; as, The dog is a more grateful animal than the cat The 
lion is a noble animaL 

2. The last of two nouns after a comparative, should have no arti^ 
when they both refer to one person or thing ; as, He is a better reader 
than writer. 

3. When two or more adjectives, or epithets, belong to the 9mu 
subject, the article should be placed before the fin^ and omitted before 
the rest; as, A red and white rose, i. e. a rose, some parts of which 
are red, and others white. But when the adjectives, or epithets be- 
long to different subjects, the article should be prefixed to each ; as, a 
red and a white rose, I e. a red rose and a white rose. ** Johnson the 
bookseller and stationer," indicates that the booksdler and the sta- 
tioner are epithets belonging to the same person ; ** the bookseller 
and the stationer" would indicate that they belong to difi&rent per- 
sons. 

Jfote. The same remuk may be made reapeettng the demonstrative pronom; 
as, "That great and good man,** means only mu man. That peat and that 
good man, means two ; the one great, and the other good. 

4. A 'nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made, by the use or 
omission of the article a before the words few, little. If I say, **He 
behaved with a little reverence," the expression is positive, and implies 
ad^^eeofpraise. But if I say, << He behaved with little reverence," 
the expression is negative, and implies a degree of blame. 

6. A has sometimes the meaning of every or each ; as, twelve shillings 
a dozen; two hundred pounds ayear ; i. e. every dozen, every year. 

6. The antecedent to a restrictive clause is preceded by the definite ar- 
ticle; as, "All Mepnpils thai were present did well." 

7. Tie is sometimes used before the comparative and superlative de- 
grees both of adverbs and adjectives ; as, Tieinore I study grammar a« 
*iiier I like it. 
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ftv&BXXXn. CmOmued. 

ON THE IXFROPER USB AND OMIdStOlf OF THE ABTICLES. 

1. Reiisoti was given to a man to control his passions. 
The gold is corrupting. A roan is the noblest work of the 
creation. Wisest and best men are sometimes betrayed 
into errors* We mast act our part wi^ a constancy, though 
reward of our constancy be distant. There are some evfls 
of life which equally affect prince and people. Purity has 
its seat in the heart, but extends its influence over iso much 
of outward conduct as to form the great and material part 
of a character. At worst I could incur but a gentle repri- 
mand. The profligate man is seldom or never found to 
be the good husband, the good father, or the beneficent 
neigfaboar. 

2. A roan may be a better soldier flian a logician. 
There is mudi truth in the old adage that fire is a better 
servant than a master. He is not so good a poet as a his- 
torian. 

3. Thomson ^e wi^hmaker and the jeweller from Lon- 
don, was of the party. A red and a white flag was dis- 
played from the tower. A beautiful stream flows between 
the new and old mansion. A hot and cold spring were 
found in the same neighbourhood. The young and old 
nan seem to be on good terms. The biM equalty concerns 
the manu&cturer and consumer. 

4. He has been much censured for pajring a little atten- 
tion to his business. So bold a breach of order called for 
litde severity in punishing the oflender. 

5. A shilling for every dozen is a moderate price. 1 
would not undertake to walk twenty miles each day for three 
months. A guinea every week. 

6. Persons who suffered by this calamity, have been 
much commiserated. Foreign travel, and things which he 
nas seen, have enlarged his views. The proprietors are 
responsible for all parc^ that are committed to their care. 
All persons who were consulted, wne of tbk opistoii. 
Members who do not appear, must be fined. 
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^ 88; Rule XXXIIL Jbt elUpsU or ami9si4m 
of wards is admissible^ when they can he supplied 
in the mind with stich certainty and readiness as 
not to obscure the sense. Thus, instead of saying, 
He was a learned man, and he was a wise man, and 
bewasagoodman; we say, Ife was a learned, wise, 
and good man. 

Obs. U may be regarded as a rule proper to be kept steadily in view, 
tiiat the fewer the words by which we oaa express our ideas, the bet- 
ter, prorided the meaning be brought clearly out. 

Rem. The auxiliaries of the compound tenses are often used alone j 
as. We hare done it, but thou hast not ; I e. thou hast not done it. 

Thefelk>inngphi«8eaaieeUiptieal: « To let out blood." *<Togo 
a hunting ; " that is, "To go on a hnntmg excursion." **1 dine at 
one o*dock ; ^ that ia, •*! dine at one of the elock." 

EXERCI8E& 

He sent me the books and the papers which he promised. 
He has a house and a garden in ^e country. — These coun- 
sels were the dictates of virtue and the dictates of true ho- 
nour. Such conduct is contrary to the laws of God, and 
to the laws of maa> His crimes brought him iuto extreme 
distress and into extreme perplexity. He was blessed 
with an affectionate father and an aflTectionate mother 
His reputation and his estate are both lost by gaming. He 
is temperate, he is disinterested, he is benevolent. This 
is the man whom we met and whom we invited to our 
house. Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence and 
our usefulness to be strengthened and to be confirmed by 
principle. Perseverance in laudable pursuits will reward 
our toils and will produce efiect beyond our expectation. 
We oflen commend imprudently as well as censure impru- 
dently. Changes are oflen taking place in men and m 
manners, in opinions and in customs, in private fortunes 
and in public conduct. He insulted every man and every 
woman in the company. 

(Rem.) He regards his word, but Aou dosi not regard 
it They must be punished, imd they shall be punished 
We succeeded, but diey did s^iel f 
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{ 88. RiTLB XXXIT. An ellipsis is not attoiD- 
able vfhen it would obscure the sefUence^ weaken its 
force, or be attended with an im/propriety ; for eif- 
ample, " We speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen," should be, "We speak that 
which we do know, and testify thai which we have 
seen." 

Oht. 1. la genermi, no word should be omitted tbat Is neeesnry to the fan and 
correctconsiraetioiitoreTenlMuniKMiyofasaiteiice. Anides, pronouns, aad pre* 
positions, should always be repeated .when the words with wliich they stand con 
nected are used empbaticaUy. Even nouns, ac^ectives, verbs, and adverbs, must 
often, under such circumstances, be repeated ; as, Not only the year, but ike day 
and tk9 hour were appointed. 

9. It is generally improper (except in poetry,) to onit the antecedent to a rela- 
thre ; and always to omit a relative when of the nominative ease. 

3. The article should be repeated, when a dillbrent form of it is required ; as, 
A bone and on ass. 

EXERCISES. 

I gladly shunned who gladlj fled from me. His honour, 
interest, religion, were lul embarked in this undertaking. 
The more I see of his conduct I like him better. It is not 
only the duty but interest of young persons to be studious 
and diligent. Without firmness, nothing that is great can 
be undertaken ; that is difficult or hazardous, accompUshed. 
That species of commerce will produce great gain or loss. 
Many days and even weeks pass away unimproved. The 
people of this country possess a healdiy climate and soil. 
I have purchased a house and orchard. His conduct is 
not scandalous, and that is the best can be said of it. 
The captain had several men died in his ship of scurvy. 
They enjoy also a free constitution and laws. That is a 
property most men have, or at least may attain. *A noble 
spirit disdaineth the malice of fortune ; his greatness of 
soul is not to be cast down. Charles was a man of learn- 
ing, knowledge, and benevolence ; and what is more, a 
true christian. 



•MAnoblespirit,** Jbc^sfaonldbe, «Amanof a Dobleqdilt.** It would bt 
imofoper to speak of the M«l of a qlririt. 
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§ 84. SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

In syntactical parsing, the pupil should be directed ^to state the 
parts of speech, and the various accidents belonging to them, as di- 
rected in § 39 ; and in addition to this, to point out the relation in 
which each word stands to others with which it is connected in the 
sentence according to the Rules of Syntax. Afler stating these, 
(which should always be done in the same order , and in aa few 
words as possibUf) he should be requested to assign a reason for 
every thing contained in his statement, in some such manner as the 
following. 

1. Method of Syntdctical Parsings exemplified in 
each of the Parts of Speech. 

1. is an Article, definite, (indefinite,) here put before the 

noun , 

^uesU What is the use of this article ? why definite ? ( — indefi- 
nite?) 

Ana, It is put before 1) shew the extent of its meaning. 

Because it points om a particular » (Becauee it 

does not, &c) 

2. is a JWun, masc"* (fern, nent) sing, (pi.) the nom. 

(poss. obj.) — is the num. to the verb (is governed by 

■ according to Rule ) 

Qtt€9^ How do you know it is^ noun? — masc? — sing.? — the 

• nom7 
wfns. Because it is the name of a thing, — is of the male sex, — de- 
notes but one — ^is the subject of the veifo ,or, is the 

person (or thing) spoken of. 

3. is an Adjective, positive degree, is compared regularly, 

(irregularly, — is not compared,) qualifies — . 

* In parsing nouns, pronouns, and verlis, It is quite unnecessary to repeat tho 
w<H^ "fuider,** "number,** " mood,'* ** tense ;** thus, masculine gender, sin- 
gular number, &c. ; the meaning being sufficiently indicated by the terms, mascu- 
line, feminine, neuterr-singular, plural— indicative, potential, &c. — present, past, 
future, 6bc. ; and it has the advantage of saving mach timtf. For the same reason, 
it may be inoper to omit the terms, " proper^* and " ccnnmon,*' before nounS; 
and the conjugation of all regular verbs. When the verb is passive, parse thus: 
** A verb trans, in the passive voice, regular, irregular,'* &c. See $ 19, Obs. 7 < 
and also in the following <* Specimen,*' No. 8, questions may be put, and an- 
swers rendered as here. 
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QiMfC How d0 ]mi kaow it k an a^iMlifet (why not oomptr- 
ed?) 

Am. Because it ezpreMes a quality of Beeanse it denotes, kc^ 

see § 13, Obs. 4 

A, is a Personal Pronoun, Ist person, (2d or 3d) masc 

(fem.) sing, thenom. (poss. obj.) is the nom. to (is 

gov'dby R. ) *" 

H,fusL How do you know it is a pronoun? — is the first pers.? 
(2d ?— 3d ?)— masc ?— sinfi. ?— the nom. ? Dedine it. 

•ins. Because it stands instead of a noon, m.^-*, it denotes the 
person speaking, (spoken to^ — spoken of,) — is of the male 
sex,— denotes one, — is the subject of the ircffo -*— ^ 
»— — is a RdaHne Pponeun, Ist peis. (Sd. 3d.) masc — sing. — the 

nom. ( — the olyectiFe go?^ned by R. ) — 

agrees with its antecedent — ^ R. xl **The relative 
agrees^ ftc" 

ilnuL How do you know it is a relative 7> of the Ist pera.7 (8d7 
3d Y)-Hnasc. ? — sing. ? — the nom. I 

•Aut. Becausa it relates to its antecedent, ^Because its 

antecedent is the Ist pers.'(2d.* -3d.) — is masc — is 

sing. Because it is the subject of the veib 

ff. isafVr6 trans., (intransicive) (irreg* conjugated thus) m the 

—tense,— mood, let pees. (Sd. 3d.)--siiig. (pi.) agrees 
with it& ttoffl. J Rule I. "A verb must agree, &c." 

Q,neiL How do you know it is a verb? transitive? (mtranmtive ?) 
reguhtf? (irrei^?) ofthe«*-person7 

Jtm, Bec&use it aflUnns of its nom. — ^ : Because it expresses an 
act done to an object, or, it admits an obfodive after it, 
(intr* becai»e it does not eiqMress an act done to an ob- 
ject ; or, it does not admit an objective after it) ** reg.** 
beeanse its irapsifoct tense and pei&et participle end in ed 
(irrag. because they do not end in ed) *< 1st pers. sin& or 

pL** (9d or 3d. pers. sing, or pL) because its nom. ia 

In the Ist per8L,&c^adcoiduigtoR«leL '^ATeibnHMl 
agree, ftc.** 
6L — — ii aa 4dMri, and modifiei — 
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Q;uesL How do you know it is an adverb? Is it oomparod? oom- 
pareit, 

Jina. Because it modifies the meaning of the verb ■ adjee- 

tive , &c 

7. is a Preposition, ^uest. How do you know? Ana, Be- 
cause it expresses the relation in which the noun stands 

to the noun ; (or the verb ). 

8. — -* is an hUerjection^ Because it expresses a sudden emoCioa 

9. is a Conjunction^ Because it connects the words ' 

and ; or the sentences and 

2. SPECIMEN OP SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

Psalm cxi. 10. ** The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, and a good understanding have all they that do 
his commandments : His praise endureth forever." 

The is the definite article, put before /ear. 

Fear is a noun, neuter, singular, and is the nominative to (or subject 

oO». 
Of'iaK preposition, it expresses the relation between fear and Lord, 

Lord is a noun, masculine, singular, the objective governed by of. 
Rule ui. " Prepositions govern," &c. ^ 

/t is a verb,intran8*,iiTegular— am, was, been ; it is in the present, 
indicative, third person singular, and agrees with its nomina- 
tive /«ar. Rule I. " A verb agrees," &c. 

Beginning is a noun, neuter, singular, in the nominative ; it is put 
after is, in the same case with fear. Rule xiii.* 

And is a conjunction, (copulative ;) it connects the two simple sen 
tences, "The fear of the Lord," &c. and " a good under- 
standing," &C. (The connexion here being between the 
simple sentences, and not between any verbs, or nouns, or 
pronouns, in them, the Rule § 69 does not apply.) 

•if is the indefinite article, put before understanding. 

Good is an adjective, positive degree, qualifies understanding^ and Is 
compared irregularly, thus. Good, better, best 

TJndertUoidMig is a noun, neuter, singular, in the objective^ governed 
by Aooc Rule n. « An active verb," &c. 
19 
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&«»itaTert>trt]intive, irregular— have, had, had ;— in the twesent indi- 
cative, active, third person plural, agreeing with Aey, Rulei. 
••A verb must agree,** Slc. 

AB if an adjective pronoun, (indefinite ;) qualifies they, 

Tkeg IB a substantive pronoun, third person, masculine, plural, in ths 
nominative ; is the nominative to have, and stands for men* 
Rule z. It is thus declined, &c. 

That m a relative pronoun, here used for tofco, according to Rule n. 
- Rem. 3. It is related to they as its antecedent. 

Dtoia a verb transidve, irregular—do, did, done ;— it is in the present, indi- 
cative, active, third person, plural, and agrees with that* 
Rule I* **A verb must agree," ^lc» 

fiiff m an adjective pronoun (possessive,) agrees with commandmenU. 

Commanimfntt is a noun, neuter, phiral, in the olyective, governed by 
do. Rule n.** A transitive verb," &c. 

Frmeemti noun, neuter, singular, the nominative ; is the nominatiTe 
toendurelh, 

EnJMretk is a verb intransitive, regular,~in the present, indicative, ac- 
tive—third person singular, and agrees with praue. Rule I 
"•A verb agrees," &c. 

Farmm m an adverb, and modifies endureA. Rule xxit. 

§ 85. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

ON THE RULES OP SYNTAX. 

NoT«.— The following exercises, after being corrected, or in the 
time of correcting, may be used as exercises in Syntactical Parsing. 

1. John writes pretty. I shall never do so no more. 
The train of our ideas are often interrupted. Was you pre- 
sentat last meeting? He need not be in so much haste. 
He dare not act otiberwise than he does. Him whom they 
seek is in the house. George or I is the person. They 
or he is much to he hlamed. The troop consist of fifty 
men. Those set of hooks was a valuahlo present. Thai 
pillar is sixty foot high. His conduct evinced the most 
extreme vanity. These trees are remarkable tall. He 
acted bolder &nn was expected. This is he who I gave 
flie book to. Eliza always appears amiably. Who do you 
lodge with nowt He was bom at London, but he died in 
Bam. If h0 be sincere I am satisfied. Her father and 
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her were at cfaiffch. The master requested lum and I to 
read more distinctly. It is no more but his due. Flat- 
terers flatter as long, and no longer than they have expec- 
tations of gain. John told the same story as you told. 
This is the largest tree which I have ever seen. 

2. Let he and I read the next chapter. She is free of 
pain. Those sort of dealings are unjust. David the son of 
Jesse was the youngest of his brothers. You was very 
kind to him, he said. Well, says I, what does thou think 
of him now ? James is one of those boys that was kept 
in at school, for bad behaviour. Thou, James, did deny 
the deed. Neither good nor evil come of themselves. 
We need not to be afraid. He expected to have gained 
more by the bargain. You should drink plenty of goat 
milk. It was him who spoke first. Po you like ass 
milk t Is it me that you mean ? Who did you buy your 
grammar from t If one takes a wrong method at first 
setting out, it will lead them astray. Neither man nor 
woman were present. I am more taller than you. She 
is the same lady who sang so sweetly. After the m5st 
straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. Is not 
thy wickedness great t and thine iniquities infinite t — 
There was more sophists than one. If a person have 
lived twenty or thirty yeaf^, he should have some expe- 
rience. If this were his meaning, the prediction has fail- 
ed. Fidelity and truth is the foundation of all justice. 
His associates in wickedness will not fail io mark the al. 
teration of his conduct. Thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me. 

3. And when they had lift up their eyes, they skw no 
man, save Jesus only. Strive not with a man without 
cause, if he have done thee no hatm. I wrote to, and 
cautioned the captain against it. Now both the chief 
priests and Pharisees had given a commandment, that if 
any man knew where he were, he should show it, that 
they might take him. The girl, her book is torn in pieces. 
It is not me who he is in love with. He which com- 
mands himself, commands the whole world. Nothing is 
more lovelier than virtue. 

4. The peoples happiness is the statesmans honor.— 
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Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be. I have 
drunk no spirituous liquors this six years. He is taller than 
nie, but I am stronger than him. Solid peace and con- 
tentment consbts neither in beauty or riches, but in the 
favor of God. After who is the King of Israel come 
out t The reciprocations of love and friendship between 
he and I, have been many and sincere. Abuse of mer- 
cies ripen us for judgment* Peter and John is not at 
school to-day. Three of them was taken into custody. 
To study diligently, and behave genteelly, is commenda- 
ble. The enemies who we have most to fear are those 
of our own hearts. Regulus was reckoned the most con- 
summate warrior which Home could then produce. Sup. 
pose life never so long, fresh accessions of knowledge may 
still be made. 

5. Surely thou who reads so much in the Bible, can tell 
me what became of Elijah. Neither the master nor the 
scholars is reading. Trust not him, whom, you know, 
is dishonest. I love no interests but that of truth and 
virtue. Every imagination of the thoughts of the heart 
are evil continually. No one can be blamed for taking 
due care of their health. They crucified him, and two 
others with him, on either side one, and Jesus in the 
midst. None can be blamed ibr taking care of his health. 

6. I have read Popes Homer, and Drydens Virgil. He 
that is diligent you should commend. There was an 
earthquake which made the earth to tremble. And Grod 
said to Solomon, Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto 
thee, d^. I cannot commend him for justifying hisself 
when he knows that his conduct was so very improper. 
He was very much made on at school. Though he were 
a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he 
suffered. If he is alone tell him the news ; but if there 
is any body with him, do not tell him. They ride faster 
than us. Though the measure be mysterious, it is wor- 
thy of attention. If he does but approve my endeavors, 
it will be an ample reward. Was it him who came last! 
Tes, it was him. • 

For ever in this humble cell. 
Let thee and I my fair one dwell. 
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7. Eveiy man should act suitable to his character and 
station in life. His arguments were exceeding clear. I 
only spoke three words on that subject The ant and the 
bee sets a good example before drouish boys. Neither m 
diis world, neither in the world to come. Evil communis 
cations corrupts good manners. Hannibal was one of the 
greatest generals whom the world ever saw. The middle 
station of hfe seems to be the most advantageously situated 
for gaining of wisdom. 

8. These are the rules of grammar, by the observing 
which you may avoid mistakes. The king conferred upon 
him the. title of a duke. My exercises are not well wrote, 
I do not hold my pen well. Grammar teaches us to speak 
proper. She accused her companion for having betrayed 
her. I will not dissent with her. Nothing shaH make me 
swerve out of the path of duty and honor. Who shall I 
give it to ? Who are you looking for ? It is a diminution 
to, or a derogation of l^ejr judgment. It fell into their no- 
tice or cognizance. She values herself for her fcnrtune. 
That is a book which I am much pleased with. I have 
been to see the coronation, and a fine sight it was. That 
picture of the emperor's is a very exact resemblance oi 
him. Every thing that we here enjoy, change, decay, and 
come to an ebd. It is not him they blame so much. 

9. No people has more faults than .they that pretend to 
have none. The laws of Draco is said to have been wrote 
withi)lood. It is so clear, or so obvious, as I need not 
explain it. She taught him and I to read. The more 
greater a bad man's accomplishments are, the more dan- 
gerous he is to society, and the more less fit for a compap 
nion. Each has their own faults, and every one should 
endeavor to correct their own. Let your promises be few* 
and such that you can perform. 

10* His being at an enmity with Caesar and Antony were 
the cause of perpetual discord. Their being forced to their 
books in an age at enmity wi^ all restraint, have been the 
reason wh^ many have hated books all their lives. There 
was a conee-house at that end of the town, in which seve- 
ral gentlemen used to meet of an evening. Do not despise 
the state of the poor, lest it becomes your own condidoo. 
13* 
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It was hit 4aty to have interposed his au^ority ib an affair 
ofso much importance. He spent his whole life in (he doing 
gcKML Every gentleman who frequented the house, and 
conversed with the erectors of this occasional club, were 
invited to pass an evening when they thought fit. The 
winter has not been so severe as we expected it to have 
been. The rest (of the stars) in circuit walls this universe- 
Sir, if ^ou have borne hini hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid him. 

11. A kn^on, or a satire, does not carry in them tob- 
bery or murder. She and you were not mistaken in her 
conjectures. My isister and I, as well as my brother, are 
employed in dieir respective occupations. He repents 
him of that indiscreet action. It was me, and not him, 
that wrote it. Art thou him 1 I shall take care that no 
one shall suffer no injury. I am a man who approves of 
wholesome discipUne, and who recommend it to others ; 
but I am not a person who promotes severity, or who oh- 
jectto mild and generous treatment. This Jackanapes 
has hit me in a right place enough. Prosperity^ as truly 
asserted by Seneca, it very much obstructs the knowledge 
of ourselves. To do to others as we would that they 
should do to us, it is our duty. This grammar was pur- 
chased at Ogle's the bookseller's. The council was not 
unanimous. 

12. Who spilt the ink upon the table ? Him. Who lost 
this book? Me. Whose pen is this? Johns. There is 
in fact no impersonal verbs in any language. And he 
spitted on the ground and anointed his eyes. Had I never 
seen ye, I had never known ye. The ship Mary and Ann 
were restored to their owners. If we consult the improve- 
m^it of mind, or the health of body, it is well known exer- 
cise is the great instrument for promoting both. A man 
nay see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as 
read them in a description. 

Id. I had no sooner placed her at my right hand, by ihe 
fire, but she opened to me the reason of her visit. A pro* 
dent wife, she shall be blessed. The house you speak c^, 
it cost me five hundred pounds. Did I not tell thee, O 
^ee io&mous wretch ! that thou wouklst bring me to ruin? 
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Not only tho eounsePs and attorney's, but the judge'a efft- 
Dion also, favored his cause. It was the men's, womeB^s, 
and chOdren's lot, to suffer great calamities. That is die 
eldest son of the King of England's. Lord Feversham^s 
the general's tent. This palace had been the Grand Sul- 
tan's Mahomet's. They did not every man cast away the 
abomination of their eyes. 

14. * I am purposed. He is arrived. They were de- 
serted from their regiment Whose works are these? 
They are Cicero, the most eloquent of men's. The mighty 
rivals are now at length agreed. The time of William 
making the experiment, at length arrived. If we alter tlM 
situation of any of the words, we shall presently be sensi* 
ble of the melody suffering. This picture of the long's 
does not much resemble him. These pictures of the king 
were sent to him from Italy. He who committed the of- 
fence, thou shouldst correct, not I, who am innocent. 

15. But, Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymuf, 
was not with them when Jesus came. I offer observa- 
tions, that a long and chequered pilgrimage have enabled 
me to make on man. After I visited Europe, I returned 
to America. Glelia is a vain woman, whom, if we do not 
flatter, she will be disgusted. In his conduct was treach- 
ery, and in his words faithless professions. The orators 
did not forget to enlarge themselves on so popular a sub* 
ject He acted conformable with his instructions, and can- 
not be censured justly. 

16. No person could speak stronger on this subject, nor 
behave nobler, than our young advocate, for the cause of 
toleration. They were studious to ingratiate with those 
who it was dishonorable to favor. The house framed a 
remonstrance, where they spoke with great freedom of the 
king's prerogative. Neither flatter or contemn the rich or 
the great. Many would exchange gladly their honora, 
beauty, and riches, for that more quiet and bungler statioB* 
which thou art now dissatisfied with. High hopes, and 

• Rule.— -/t is improper I0 use m neuter verb t« the waeaioe ferm. That, I mm. 
purposed— He is arrived ; should iw, J kmoe piirposed^-4le kaa nw&r^ — vimk 
iWfl rule there are m nura^r of exceptions ; for it is allowable toaay, Be u coo^ 
kMw M cone, Ibc f 49, II. 
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iorid Tiews, 18 a great enemy to tranquiBity. Many per- 
sons wiU not befie ve but what they are free from prejudices. 
I wiH lay me down in peace, and take ray rest. This word 
I have only found in Spencer. The lang being apprized 
of the conspiracy, be fled from Jerusalem. 

17. A too great variety of studies dissipate and weaken 
te mind. James was resolved to not indulge himself in 
such a cmel amusement They admired the country- 
man's, as they called him, candor and uprightness. The 
pleasure or pain of one passion, differ from those ofanodier. 
The court o^ Spain, who gave the order, were not aware of 
the consequences. There was much spoke and wrote on 
each side of d^ question ; but I have chose to suspend my 
decision. 

18. Religion raises men above themselves ; irreligion 
sinks them beneath the brutes ; that binds them down to a 
poor pitiable speck of perishable earth ; this opens for them 
a prospect to the skies. Temperance and exercise, how- 
soever little they may be regarded, they are the best means 
of preserving health. To despise others on accoimt of 
their poverty, or to value ourselves for our wealth, are dis- 
positions highly culpable. This task was the easier per- 
formed, from the cheerfulness with which he engaged 
m it These counsels were the dictates of virtue, and the 
dictates of true honor. As his misfortunes w^re the fruit 
of his own obstinacy, a few persons f»tied him. And they 
were judged every man according to their works. Hiches 
is the bane of human happiness. I wrote to my brodier 
before I received his letter. 

19. When Garrick appeared, Peter was for some time 
in doid>t whether it could be him or not Are you living 
contented in spiritual darkness ? The company was very 
numerous. Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship 
with thee, which frameth mischief by a law 1 Where 
is the security that evil habits will be ever brdcen 1 They 
each bring material to the place. Nor let no comforter 
delight my ear. She was six years older than him. 
They were obliged to contribute more than us. The Ba- 
rons had little more to rely on, besides the power of their 
fiimilies. The sewers (shores) must be kept so clear. 
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ta the water may run away. Such among us who fbl* 
low that profession. No body is so sanguine to hope for 
it. She behaved unkinder than I expected. Agreeable 
to your request I send this letter. She is exceeding fair* 
Thomas is not as docile aphis sister. There was no 
other book but this. He died by a fever. Among whom 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James* 
My sister and I waited till they were called. The army, 
were drawn up in haste. The public is respectfully in. 
formed that, &c. The friends and amusements which 
he preferred corrupted his morals. Each must answer 
for themselves. Henry, though at first he showed an un* 
willingness, yet afterwards he granted his request. 

20. Him and her live very happily together. She in- 
vited Jane and I to see her new dress. She uttered such 
cries that pierced the heart of every one who heard them. 
Maria is not as clever as her sister Ann. Though he 
promises ever so solemnly, I will not believe him. The 
full moon was no sooner up, in all its brightness, but he 
opened to them the gate of paradise. It rendered the 
progress very slow of the new invention. This book is 
Thomas', that is James'. Socrates'a, wisdom has been 
the subject of many a conversation. Fare thee well* 
James. Who, who has the judgment of a man, would 
have drawn such an inference ? George was the most 
diligent scholar whom I ever knew. I have observed 
some children to use deceit. He durst not to displease 
his master. The hopeless delinquents might, each in their 
turn, adopt the expostulatory language of Job. Several 
of our English words, some centuries ago, had different 
meanings to those they have now. And I was afraid, 
and went and hid thy talent in the earth ; lo, there thou 
hast that is thine. With this booty he made off to a dis- 
tant part of the country, where he had reason to believe 
that neither he nor his master were known. Thine is 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory. I have been at 
London. 

21. Which of the two masters, says Seneca, shall wo 
most esteem ? — he who strives to correct his scholars by 
prudent advice and motives of honor, or another who will 
lash them severely for not repeating their lessons as they 
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Mghftt The Ummog of the Lord it niaketii rich, and 
he addeth no sorrow with it For if there be first a wii- 
Hug mMf it is accepted according to that a man hath« 
and not according to that he hath not. If a brother or 
a sister be naked and destitute of daily food, and one of 
you say unto thost Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled ; notwithstanding if ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body ; what doth it profit 7 

22. But she always behaved with great severity to 
her maids ; and if any of them were n^igent of their 
duty, or made a iriip in their conduct, nothing would serve 
her but bur3ring the poor giris alive. He had no master 
to instruct him ; he had read nothing but the writings of 
Moses and the prophets, and had received no lessons from 
the Soorates's,* the Fbato's, and the Confucius's of the 
agOb They that honor me, I will honor. For the poor 
always ye have with you. 

23. The first Christians of the Gentile world inade a 
simple and entire transition from a state as bad, if not 
worsen than that of entire ignorance, to the Chribtianity 
c^the New Testament. 

And he said unto Gideon, every one that lappeth of 
the water with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt 
thou set by himsdf. 

The duke had not behaved with that loyalty as was 
expected. 

Milton seems to have been well acquainted with his 
own genius, and io know what it was that nature had 
bestowed up<m him more bountifully than upon others. 

24. And on the mc^row, because he would have known 
the certainty wherefore he was accused f by the Jews, 
he k>osed him from his bonds. 

Here rmges force^ here tremble flight and fear. 
Here stormed contention, and here fury frowned. 
The Cretan javelin reached him from afar, 
And pierced his shoulder as he mounts his car. 
Nor is it then a welcome guest, affording only an uneasy 

* The Possessive ease miist not be med ftnr the 9haral number. In thii quo- 
tation from Baron Ualler*i Letters to his Daughter, the proper names should have 
been pluralized like common nouns ; thus, From the SoeraUses^ the Piatoes, and 
the Cbn/kenwM of the age. 

t Jiems$ requires nf before the crime, and (f before the pcrton aocusing. 
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•eiMaliDiiy and braigs alwajv wiiiitaiiiiili»»«f eoBoeni 
and compassion. 

He only* promised me a loan of the book for two dajm; 
I was once thinking to have writt^i a poem. 

25. A very slow child will often be found to get leasoaa 
by heart as soon as, nay sometimes sooiier« Ara one who 
is ten times as intelligent 

It is then from a cuHivatioa of the perceptive Iae«ltie8t 
that we only can attain those powers of c^tception ii4iich 
are essential to taste. 

No man is fit for free conversation for the inqory allfcer 
truth, if he be exceedingly reserved ; if hd be han^ty 
and ^oud of his knowledge ; if he be positive and dog- 
matical in his opinions ; if he be one who always affects 
to outshine all the company ; if he be fretful and peevi^ ; 
if he affect wil, and is full of puns, or qtnrks, or quibbles. 

26. Conversation is the business, and let every one that 
please add their opinion freely. 

The mean suspicious wretch whose bolted door 
Ne'er moved in pity to the wandering poor ; 
With him I led the cup to teach his aand, ^ 
That heaven can bless if mortals will be kind. 

There Mte many more shining qualities in the mind of man, 
but there is none so useful as discretion. 

Mr. Lock having been introduced by Lord Skaflsbury 
to die Duke of Buckingham and Lord Halfax, these three 
noblemen, instead of conversing with the f^osopher on 
literary subjects, in a very short time sat down to cards. . 

BAD ARRANGEMENT. 

27. It is your light fantastic fools, who have neither 
heads nor hearts, in both sexes, who, by dressii^ their 
bodies out of all shape, render themselves ridiculous and 
contemptible. 

And how can brethren hope to partake of their parent's 
blessing that curse each other. 

The superiority of others over us, though in trivial con- 
cerns, never fails to mortify our vani^, and give us vex- 
ation, as Nicol admirably observes. 

* Tbismnteno* ezpreiees one mecninjr«fl it lUindik It mwf IM made towprei* 
otber four by placing m/^ aftar me, or &««, or tooth or doft. 
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f Likewise alK> Hbt^ chief priestSt iliockiiig, said among 
themselves, with the scribes. He saved odiers ; himself he 
cannot save. 

Noah, for his godliness, and his family, were 6ie onlj 
persons preserved from ihe flood. 

It is an unanswerable argimient of a very refined age, 
die wonderful civilities that have passed between the nation 
of authors, and dmt of readers. 

And they said among themselves, who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre. And when they 
had looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away : for 
it was very great. 

A great stone that I happened to find, after a long search, 
by the sea-shore, served me for an anchor. 

It is true what he says, but it is not applicable to the 
point 

BAD AHHANGEMENT.* 

28. The senate of Rome ordered that no part of it 
should be rebuilt ; it was demolished to the ground, so 
that travellers are unable to say where Carthage stood at 
this day. 

Thus ended the war with Antiochus, twelve years after 
the second Punic war, and two after it had been begun. 

Upon the death of Claudius, the young Emperor Ne- 
ro pronounced his funeral oration, and he was canonized 
among the gods, who scarcely deserved the name of a 
man. 

Galerius abated much of his severities against the Chris- 
tians on his death-bed, and revoked those edicts which he 
had formerly published, tending to their persecution, a little 
before his death. 

The fh-st care of Aurelius was to marry his daughter 
Lucilla oiKse more to Claudius Pompeianus, a man of mo- 
derate fortune, dec. 

But at length, having made his guards accomplices in 
their design, they set upon Maxiinin while he slept at 
noon in his tent, and slew both him and his son, whom 

♦ The exereises under this head ere aU eztiBcted from the oouvo editkA of 
uoldsmiUi*! Roman Hiatory, from which many more nUght be obtained 
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he had nmde hi« partner in the empne, without any op« 
positioo. 

Aurelian defeated the Marcomanniy a fierce and terri- 
ble nation of Germany, that had invaded Italy, in three 
eereral engagementa. 

AKBIGVITT. 

29. Ton suppose him yoanger than h 

This may mean, either that you sappose him yoan^ tiian I mn^ 
or that you suppoae him to be younger than I suppose bim to be. 

Parmenio had served, with great fidelity, Philip, the 
father of Alexander, as well as himself, for whom he first 
opened the way into Asia* 

Here we are apt to suppose the word hinuelf refers to Parmenio^ 
and means that he had not only served PkUip, but he had serred 
himself at the same time. Ttiis, however, is not the meaning of the 
passage. If we arrange it (hue, the meaning will appear. '* Parme« 
nio had not onlr served Philip the father of Alexander with great 
fidelity, but he had served Mexander Mmselfy and was the first that 
opened the way for him into Asia.*' 

Belisarius was general of all the forces under the em- 
peror Justinian the First, a man of rare valor. 

Who was a man of rare valor? The emperor Justinian we 
should suppos^^ from the arrangement of the words ; but this is not 
the case, for it was Belisariur* The sentence should have stood 
thus, " Belisarius, a man of rare valor, was general of all the forcee 
under the emperor Justinian the Fu^t" 

Lisias promised to his father never to abandon his 
friends. 

Whether were they fan own friends or his fidher's whom Lisias 
promised never to abandon? If his owrif it should be, Lisias pro* 
mised and said to his father, I will never abandon myJHends, If his 
father's^ it should be, Lisias prombed and said to his father, I will 
never abandon your friends. 

§ 86. MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Many writers use a ^plural noun afler the second of 
two numeral adjectives, thus, *< The first and second pages 
are torn." According to analogy it should rather be. 
The first and second page. Thus we say, " The new 
and the old world," ^ Ancient and modem history,'* dpc 
14 
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Another corresponds to one ; but not to 8ome^ nor to 
every. Thus, «< Handed down from every writer of verses 
to onMer^^ should be, •* From tme writer of verses to 
another." " At some hour or another,^* should be, ** At 
some hour or other. *^ 

One is often used in familiar phrases, (like on in 
French,) for we, or any one of us, indiscriminately ; thus, 
** One is often more influenced by example than by pre- 
cept," The verb and pronona with whksh one agrees, 
ainmld be singular; Thus, ^ If one take a wrong method 
at first, it will lead them astray ;" should be, '* it wiU 
lead one astray, or him astray. 

3.^ AsfoUowSj — As regards^ — As appears^ ^ 
I>r. Campbell and Mr. Murray regard these, and seve- 
ral other expressions of a similar kind, as impersonal 
verbs, and are of opinion that they should always be used 
in the singular. This, however, is contrary to the es- 
tablished usage of our best writers, who frequently use 
them in the plural form ; as, ^ The cireumstances were 
as follow." Other GrammariaBS, and particulariy Dr. 
Crombie, (Etymology p. 389 et seqr) consider i» to be 
a relative pronoun, and that the verb following it should 
be singular or plural, according as its antecedent is in the 
singular or plural number, Thus, ** His, description was as 
follows," i. e. "Avas this which follows." "His words 
were as follow," i. e. " were those which follow." Nei- 
ther of these explanations seems to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. It is perhaps better to regard such phrases as ellip- 
tical, and in parsing to supply the ellipsis thus, ^The 
words were such as those which follow,''* or, " were the 
same as those which follow." 

As concerns, as regards, used commonly in the singu- 
lar, are also elliptical, and may be supplied thus, ^ As it 
concerns," or «* As far as it concerns, regards," &c., as 
(it) appears, is always in the singular. In the plural, 
the noun or pronoun is commonly expressed thus, ** These 
things as they « concern," or, *• as far as they concern us** 
— or, " As fkr as these things concern us," &c. In this 
way, there is no necessity for considering these expres- 
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mooa as inpcfBontdiwrbsynoribrd^^nviaii^a^ofitsc 
junctive chuacter* 

4. So and Such. 
When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, the 
word such is properly applied ; as, ** Such a temper is 
seldom found." But when degree m 'sicpaified, we use die 
word io; as, *^So bad a temper is sekiom found." Yet 
so is hardly ever used belbre an ac^ective fdflowed by a 
plural noun. In this case« stic^ is used instead of it, 4e 
express degree. Thus, we say, '* Such beautiAil flowers I 
have seldom seen," not, ** so beauttlul flowers." StSk-it 
would be correct to say, ** I have never seen flowers so 
beautful." 

6. Disappointed of, — Disappointed in. 

We are disappointed of a thing when we expect it and 

do not get it — and dkappointed tit ift, when we have it and 

it does not answer our eiq>ectati0BS«^ Hence a person 

may be disa]^inted in that which he is not disappointed of 

& Ta&te of, and Taste for. 

A taste cf a &ing, implies actual eiyoyment of it ; but a 
taste for it, implies only capacity for enjoyment; as, 
*• When we have had a true taste of the pleasures of virtue, 
we can have no relish ybr those of vice." " He had a taste 
for such studies, and pursued them earnestly." 
7. Position of Adjectives. 

Adjectives should be placed next their substantives 
Thus, it is incorrect to say, *^ a new pair of i^oes," ** a 
fine field of coim,'' ** a good ^ass of wine," &c. because 
the adjectives in these senfeeaees qualify ^ shoes," ** com^" 
** wine," and not ** pair," " field," ^ glass^" with which th^ 
are joined. The phrases should be, '^ A pair of new shoes." 
*^ A field of fine com." ^ A glass of good wine." 

8. But that. 
But is often improperly used before that^ afler words 
which imply doubt or fear ; as^ *^ I doubt not but that he 
will fulfil his prooiise." This would seem to say, '* I doubt 
nothing save one thing, namely, that he will fulfil his pro- 
mise ; " whereas, that is the very thing not doubted. Re- 
move the httf and you preserve the sense. 
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9. (Mder, Oldest,— Elder, EUe^. 

Older and oldest refer to maturity of age, elder and eldest 
to firiority of right hj birth. Thus, *< Homer is an oldei 
anthor than Vi^." '^ Being the eldest of the family, ho 
succeeded to the estate." 
10. Farther and Farthest, — Further and Furthest. 

Farther wad farthest denote place or distance : Further 
andfiirihest^ quantity or addition ; as, *' The farther they 
advanced, the more interesting was tiie scene." ^ I have 
nothing further to say on thiis subject" Farther is the 
oolbparative, and farthest^ the superiative iiifar; Further 
mod furthest, of /ore or forth* 

11. Later, latest, — Latter, last, — Next, nearest. 

Later and latest, compared from late, have respect to 
tmie ; latter and last, to place or position, and are employed 
without so direct a reference to comparison. Next refers 
either to time or [^ace ; nearest, to place only. 
12. Past, passed. 

Past is an adjective ; passed, the past tense or perfect 
participle of the veib, and they ought not, as is frequently 
done, to be confounded with each other. 
13. Lay, lie, — Set, sit. 

Lay and lie are distinct in meaning and application, and 
cannot be used indiscriminately. The use of the former 
for the latter is an error exceedingly prevalent, and should 
be corrected. Thus we constantly hear such expressions 
as, **It lays on the table." *«It laid there yesterday." 
Lie is a neuter verb ; Lay is active, and means to make lie. 
Thepasttenseof 2te, is 2aj^, and perf. participle, 2am* The 
past tense oflay^ is hdd^ and perf. participle, laid. Thus, 
The bricklayer lays bricks, and being laid, they lie. The 
book lies on the shelf; it was laid £ere a week ago, and 
has lain ever since. The same distinction should be ob* 
served between set and sit. 

14. *• Be that as it tot2J," is a comm<m« but inaccurate 
expression. It ought to be, ** Be that as it may," or may 
have been. 

15. *^ Seldom or ever" is not correct. It should be 
seldom or never; or, seldom if ever. 
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§ 87. A LIST OP IMPROPER EXPRESSIONS. 

SBLECTBD CHISFLT FROM PICKBR1NG*S Y0CA6ULART. 



T riKmld admire to goto sea. 

1 allot upon going. 

The alone God. The alone madvt, 

I an't ; you olkH ; he on*!, Ace. 

.^njf maniter o/ means. 

His diseourae was opjrroftotML 

To sell at auction. 

rie waa walking hack and forth. 

Part were good, the halanee were bad. 

Hia argument waa d>ased on dito fact. 

Where be you 1 Here I *e. 

Ttie money was ordered paid, 

I would not belittle or demean myaelf. 

He was paid for hia bettermento. 

1 calculate to leave town soon. 

A chunk of bread. 

A clever* house. 

He conducts well. 

He is considerable of a scholftr. 

His fann was convenient to mine. 

The creatures^ must be stfnt to pasture. 

Curious apples ; curious cider, Ace. 

He is a deeciU scholar, writer. 

Her situation wns distressing to a degree. 

Such conduct was rery derogatory. 

A total destitution of capacity. 

The United States, or either of them. 

Equally as well — as good, See, 

Mr. A B ^ Esq. 

I think it will eventuaU in this. 
I expect X they be. 
I expect be must have died long aga 
These things are fn a had fix. 
Will you fix these things for met 
Firstly^ secondly, thirdly, fcc 
How do your folks do 1 
What do folks think of it 1 
Will you go by and dine with me? 
Trients of the highest grade. 
Do you love ploy T I guess t 1 do. 
You will tell another guess (guise) sto- 
ry soou. 
We n)ay hope the asristance of Gadi 
A horse colt ; A mare eoli. 
It would illy accord. 
When did you come ra town. 

In good ceise ; or Jtelter. 
Where do you keep l—^nii ^f 
A lengthy sermon, Sec 



I should like to go to aea. 

I intend to ga 

The one God. The only motive. 

I am not ; you are not ; he is mM, Ate 

Any means. 

?is discourse waa annoved. 
o sell by auction. 

backwards and forwards. 

' the remainder, or the rest wem 

bad. 
His argument was founded on this fkci. 
Where are you ? Here I am. 
The money was ordered to be paid 
I wonld not degraiie myself. 
He was paid for his improvemenfii. 
I intend to leave town soon. 
A piece of bread. 
A good house. 

He conducts himself w^ell, rei<q[>ectabry. 
He is a pretty good scholar. 
His farm was contiguous to mine, close 
The cattle must be sent to pasture. 
Excellent apples ; excellent dder, Ste, 
He is a pretty good scholar, writer. 

, was extremely distreastng. 

— — was venr degmdiug. 

A total want of capacity. 

The United States, or any of them. 

Equally well, or just as well, Sec 

A B , Esq. 

— — wfll end, or terminate, in thisw 

I believe they are. 

1 think he must have died. Sec 

in a bad state, or condition. 

WiU yoo put these things in order for me f 

J«¥r«t, secondly, &c 

How is your ftunily ? 

What do people think of It t 

Will you f o by wm koufc and dine 1 

Talents orthe highest order. 

there is no doubt of thai. 

another kind (^ story. 

We may hope for the assistance of God. 

Aoolt: AfiUy. 

It would ill accord. 

When did you cone into town. $77. 

Obs.2. 
In good condition, good order. 
At whose house do you stay 1 
A long aermoD, Sec 



* The word efevor, applied to persona, in the EagUsh sense, means seKDi^yiitdki 
mgenious ; in the American sense, ofm ktud^ okUging disfiot it iv n . 

t This word, in the northern states, is a general term fbr horses, eatLe^ sbeq^ 
swine. Sec 

I Expect is properly applied to things to come; gmu»i to tliinfs oncertaiA 
BSfrer to tbiop present, or aboat wlilcfa there is no daubt 

14* 
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Birouaa mummas. 



W]nrd«i*tfMilii] 

He to a terff Ukdy i 

Will you loan me a few ( 

I was fnad at blm. 

Migktff cold ; migUif floe. 

Tbe pabUc are hereby MtifiiU,* 

ObnoxiouM t doctrines. 

He will •nee in m while get dnmk. 

He went up m to tbe roof. 

What Ud that omght to be t 

Ovr the signature of Junia84 

He still pUad not guilty. 

Thev are not very pUiilg, 

He tt rather ^ocr^. 

Predieat§d on former proceedings. 

Tbe work progmtet slowly. 

Not proven. 

I was raised in Vliginia. 

A committee was raited. 

The price will raise soon. 

1 reckon he witL 

Tbe council resnUedy that, &c 

Such doctrimv raoett as. 

A mgged child. 

I «ac out on my Journey. 

The market is full of smccs. 

You have too much soMce, 

I see him, I seen him yesterday. 

Serious jftcat^ 

He is sowu better than be was. 

r have had a speU of sickness. 

Be sprf. He is a springy man. 

He shews much temper J\ 

He is an n%ly fellow. 

For the construction of whames. 



a8ldo,or,HkeMiao 

He is a very good looking man. 
— ^— lend me a few dollars. 
I was anny with him. 
Very cold ; very fine. 
Notice is hereby given. 
Hurtful or offensive doctrines. 
■ sometimes get drunk. 

He went up to the roof. 
What should that be 1 
Under the signamre of Juaiwi. 

pleaded not guilnr. 

They arc not very plenuAil. 

rather indisposed. 

Founded on former proceedinciL 
The work advances slowly. 
Not proved. 
I was brought up in V. 

• was formed or appointed. 

will rise soon. 

I suppose he will. 

' came to the conclusion, thati I 

We revolt at such doctrines. 

A robust or healthy child. 

I set out, &c 

full of vegetaWea. 

— too much impertinence. 
I saw him yesterday. 
Religious people. 

somewhat l»etter. 

I have been sick for some tioM 
Be quick. A'n active man. 

much warmth of tcihper. 

a fellow of bad dispositioB; 

of wharfs. 



* M'oHfy signifies to make known, " to notify the public,** therefore, is " M 
make the public known.** We notify a thing to a person, and not a person of a 
thing. 

t OknoxiemM signifies liable to, and sboold not be used for hurtAil or offensive. 

X On this expression, Pickering remarks: *' A few of our writers still counte- 
nance this onwarrantablo innovation ; but the principle on which it is defended 
would unsettle the whole language.** We might with equal propriety say, 
*' Given over my hand and seaL** " It is so well known tobetheconstant prac- 
tice of the l>est English and Amerlcau writers to say, ' under a name, and under 
a signature,* that it will hardly be credited that any who speak the English lan- 
guage could have questioned the proprie^ of it.'* The term under^ in such 
phrases, is figurative, and means, under Uie sanction, authority, or responsibility 
of. It has nothing to do with the mere rdativc position of the writing, and. the 
name or signature attached to it;— a circumstance in itself of no consequ^f^ee 
whatever, but which, nevertbelesB, Is an that the term ener is capabia ofexpresriog. 

M Tbsqpsr^ in the American aense, B.eai» warmth of temper, passion In 
Eneland it means <«iBoderatioD,eoQlDen.** In this sense tbe words temperata 
■ad iBtewpsrata are ajwafi n 
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§88. PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is th6 art of dividing a written 
composition into sentences, or parts oi sentences, 
by points or stops, in order to convey to the reader 
the exact sense, and assist him in the proper de- 
livery. 

The prineipa] stops are the following : — 

The Comma ( , ) the semicolon ( ; ) the colon ( : ) 
the period, or fall stop ( . ) the note of interroga 
tion (?) the note of exclamation ( ! ) the parenthe- 
sis ( ) and the dash ( — ) 

The comma rq)resents the shortest pause; the 
semicolon a pause double that of the comma; the 
colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the period, 
double that of the colon. 

The duration of the pauses mast be left to the taste of the reader 
or speaker. 

By the term adjunct is meant, any number of words added by way 
of modifying or qualifying the principal words ; thus, ** Cicero^ the 
eloquent Cieero, suffered an ignominious death;** the phrase, the 
eloquent Cicero^ is the adjunct of Cieero. 

BULBS FOR THE rROFBR PUNCTUATION OP A COMPOSITION* 

OP THE COMMA, 

The comma usually separates those parts of a sentence 
wbich« though very closely connected in sense and con- 
struction, require a pause between them* 

RuLB 1. — ^A simple sentence, when it is a short one, admits 
only a period at the end ; as, ** No state of lifb is exempt from 
trouble." 

When a simple sentence is a l<mg one, and the nominatire case 
is acoomponied by inseparable adjunots, a comma nrast be inserted 
before the verb; as, "A steady and undivided attention to on* 
object, is a sure maik of anperior ge&tvs^ ^The necessity of as 
early acquaintaaoe with history, has alw«ys been aoknowledged.** 
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Rirui t.— The rinple mamben of a co m pound senteiiee are eepa- 
rated by oommae ; as, **When the graces of noreHy are worn o0^ 
admiration is aocoeeded by indi^renee." ^Crafty men contemn 
•todiea, aimple men admire them, and wise men use them." 

Bot when the members are closely connected, the comma is 
unnecessary I as, **ReTehUion teUs us how we may attain happi- 



Rule 3. — Two words of the same part of speech, whether 
nouns, adjectires, verbs, participles, or adverbs, do not admit a 
comma between them when connected by a conjunction ; as, ** The 
emrth and the moon are planets." <*Time brings a gentte and 
powerfid opiate to all nusfortunes." *'The man of order eaiches 
and arrests the hours as they fly." '*By encouraging and ani- 
mating him, he became clever." "Success generally depends on 
acting prudtnUy and vigorously,** " We must dther live virtuously or 
viciouslyJ* 

But when the conjunction is not expressed, a comma is inserted be- 
tween the words ; as, ** Reason, passion answer one great end." ** He 
is ap^oin, honest man." 

Rvlb4 — Three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, or 
adverbs, with or without a conjunction, are separated by commas ; as, 
" Poetry, music, and painting, are fine arts." ** David was a brave, 
wise, and prudent prince." " The sight, the hearing, the feeling, the 
taste, and the smell, are the five natural senses." 

When words follow each other in pairs, there is a comma be- 
tween each pair; as, ** Anarchy and confuaon, poverty and distress^ 
desolation and ruin, are the consequences of civil war." 

Rule 5. — ^The wdrds used in a direct address, the case absolute^ 
a short expression in the manner of a quotation, and the infinitive 
mood absolute when it is not used as a nominative case, should h€ 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas ; as, " J»fy sow, 
hear the counsels of thy father." " I remain. Sir, your obedi«[it 
servant." " The time of youth being precious, we should devote it to 
the purposes of improvement." "Plutarch calls lying, the vice oj 
slaves,*^ " To enjoy present pleasure, he sacrificed future ease and 
reputation." 

RfTLB 6. — A single name in apposition is not separated by a comma ; 
as, "The apostle Peter;" "The emperor Antoninus." Bet when 
such.name is accoii^>anied with an adjunct, the adjunct should have a 
comma belbie and after it; as^ " Augustus^ lAe JSeman cmperer, was a 
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patron of the fine arts." ~ Paul, <A« cpottftf 1/ lib« GewHIef, was enn 
nent for his zeal and knowledge." 

Rule 7. — Simple members of sentences connected by comparatives^ 
and phrases placed in opposition to, or in contrast wkb, each other, 
are separated by commas; thus, «^« the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so doth my soul after thee." "They are sometimef 
in union wUhj and sometimes in opposition to, the views of each 
other." 

" Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing^ full." 

Sometimea when one word follows the last preposition, a eomma 
must not be inserted before it; as, "He was much attached- to, and 
concerned ybr John." 

When the members of comparative sentences are short, the comma 
is omitted ; as, "How much better is wisdom than gold." 

Rule 8. — All adjuncts or explanatory phrases, either at thebeglnning, 
middle^ or end of a simple sentence, are separated from it by commas; 
as, " With gratitude, I remember his goodness to me." " I remember, 
with gratittide, his goodness to me." " His talents, formed for great 
onterjnizes, could not fail of rendering him conspicuous." " Vices, 
Hke shadows, towards the evening of life, grow great and monstrous." 
** I saw the captain, as he is called J* 

A comma must also be inserted between the two parts of a sentence^ 
which have their natural order inverted ; as, "To God, nothing is im- 
possible ; " that is, " Nothing is impossible to God." 

Rule 9. — ^A comma must be inserted before the relative, when the 
dause immediately after it is used as explanatory of the antecedent 
clause; as, "He, who disregards the good opinion of the world, must 
be utterly abandoned ; " or, **He must be utterly abandoned, who dis- 
regards the good opinion of the world." 

But when the relative is so closely connected with its antecedent, 
that it cannot be transposed, a comma must not be inserted before it ; 
as, "Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make." "I have 
carefully perused the hook which you lent me." 

Rule 10.— When any tense of the verb to be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be made the 
nominative case to it, the former is generally separated firom the latter 
verb by a comma; as, " The best preservative of health is, to be tem* 
perate in all our gratifications." "To be temperate in all our gratifi. 
catioDs, is the best preservative of health." 
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RvL« ll.*--Wliea a TM^Mimderstood, ft conMBa mart b9 inserted I 
•ft, ''Reading makes a full man; conlereiice^ a leftdy man ; and writ- 
iaH^ an fucact man." 

Rirui Iti.— The word that vmed as aeonjonction is preeeded by a 
oomma; as, ** Be yirtoona, thtA you may be bappy." 

Adverbs, prepositions, or conjunctions^ used to connect or introduce 
a new membet^ most be sepuated from the preceding part of the sen- 
tence by a comma ; aft, ''The instructions of adversity may be wholo- 
ftoroe, though onpleaeiBg.'* " The wise man seeketh wisdom, h%U the 
fool despiseth understanding.** 

RuLB 13.— The words natff «o, heneCf again, firtt^ teeondly, formerly^ 
now, lftf%, In /eel, therefore, wherefore, however, besides, indeed, and 
all other words and phrases of the same kind, must, when considered 
of importance, be separated from the context by a comma, according 
to rule 8th ; as, **Besidss, our reputation does not depend on the ca- 
price of man, but on our own good actions." " Lastly, strire to pre- 
serve a conftctence void of ofience towards God and man." " If the 
spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, and 
in autumn, no fruit ; so, if youth be trifled away without improvement, 
riper years may be contemptible, and old age miserable." 

When, however, these phrases are not considered important, 
and particularly in short sentences, the comma is, not inserted ; as, 
"There is surely a pleasure in acting kindly." "Idleness e«r- 
tmnbf is the mother of all vices." " He was at last convinced of his 
error." 

%* The forcfolng rales win, tt in hoped, be found comprehenaive ; yet there 
may be loine cases in which tlie student must rely on liis own Judgment. 

In composing worlcs for tiie press, many authors merdy insert a period at the 
end of eaeh sentence, and leave tlie rest to be pointed by the printers, wlio, ftom 
their eonstant praetlee, are sapposed to have acquhed a uniform mode of pune 



OP THE SEMICOLON. 
The semicolon n used to separate die parts of a sen- 
tence, which are less closely connected than those which 
are separated by a comma. 

RoLR l.^Wheo the first division of a sentence contains a com- 
plete proposition, but is followed by a clause which is added as an 
mference, or to give some explanation, the two parts must be 
OTpftfated by a ftftmieolon; ae, "Perform your duty faithfully; for 
tiuft will procure yoo the Ueaiuig of heaven." "The orator makes 
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the truth plaiii to his hearers; he awakens them ; he eicitea them 
to action ; he shews them their impending danger.*^ " Be in peaea 
with many ; neverthdess, fan.ve but one counsellor of a tiiousand." 

Rule 2. — ^When sereral short sentences follow each other, having 
merely a slight connexion in idea, though in other respects complete 
m themselves, they may be separated by a semicolon; as, ''Every 
thing grows old ; every thing passes away ; every thing disappears." 
" The epic poem recites the exploits of a hero ; tragedy represents a 
chsastrous event ; comedy ridicules the vices and follies of mankind ; 
pastoral poetry describes rural life ; and elegy displays the tender emo- 
tions of the heart." 

OF THE COLON. 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two ot 
more parts, less connected than those which are separa- 
ted by ar semicolon, but not so independent as to require a 
period. 

RuLR 1. — ^A colon is used when a member of a sentence is com- 
plete in itself, both in sense and construction, but is followed by some 
additional remark or illustration, depending upon it in sense, though 
not in syntax ; as, " A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he 
<»n never pass : in a few years he has all the endowments he is capa- 
ble of, and were he to live ten thousand more, would be the same 
thing he is at present" "Study to acquire a habit of thinking: no 
study is more important." 

Rule 2. — ^When a sentence contains several perfect members 
separated by semicolons, the concluding member requires a colon 
before it ; as, " A divine legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; 
an Almighty Governor stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; 
informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the ri^teous, 
and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the 
considerations which overawe the world, which support integrity and 
check guilt" 

Rule 3. — ^Either the colon or semicolon may be used when an 
example, a quotation, or a speech is introduced^ as, "Always re- 
member this ancient maxim ; " Know thysdfJ* " The scriptures give 
us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these words : ' Ood i$ 
love.' " 

Rule 4. — The insertion or omission of a conjunction before the oon- 
ohidmg mOTuber of a seDtonoe^ frequently detwnnines the use cf tba 
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ooloQ or Mtnicoloii. When die conjanedon it not expieMed befont 
theooododing member, the coIob is to be used ; but when it is ez- 
presMd, the semioolon is used ; as, *< Apply joursetf to learning : it 
will redound to your honour." ** Apply yourself to learning; far it 
will redound to your honour." 

OP THE PERIOD. 
When a sentence is complete, with respect to the con 
Mraction and the sense intended, a period must be used ; 
as, ** God made ail things." ^ By disappointments and 
trials, the violence of our passions is tamed." " In the va- 
rieties of life, we are inured to habits both of the active and 
tbe passive virtues." 

A period is sometimes inserted between sentences which are con 
nected by conjunctions ; as, " Our position is, that happiness does 
not consist in greatness. Jind this position we make out by shewing 
that even what are supposed to be the peculiar advantages of greatness, 
the pleasures of ambition and superiority, are in reality common to all 
conditions. Bvt whether the pursuits of ambition are ever wise, 
whether they contribute more to the happiness or misery of the pur- 
suers, is a difierent question ; and a question concerning whidi we 
may be allowed to entertain great doubt" 

The period must be used after all abbreviations; as, 
"A. D." •^M. A." "Fol." 

OTHER CHAEACTERS USED IN COMPOSITION. 

hUemgatioH (t) is used when a question is ssked. 

Admiration (!) or ExdamaUon^ is used to express any sudden emotion of tba 

mind. 
Pmremtkuit ( ) is used to enclose some necenaiy remark in tlie Irady of another 

sentence ; eommmt are now commmdy used instead of Parenthesis. 
jlp0»lropk« (') is used in place of a letter left out ; as lov*d for Umed. 
Caret (a) is lued to show that some word is either <Mnitted or interlined. 
Ifyphen (-) ia used at the end of a /tne, to shoW that the rest bf the word is at 

the beginning of the next line, ft also connects compound words; asu 

TMr^ot; FathorHnrlaw. 
Beetian (%) is used to diyide a discourse or chapter into portions. 
Puragraph (IT) is used to denote the beginning of a new subject 
OroUihetM ([ ]) or Braeketa^ are used to encloec a w<»rd or sentence which is to 

be explained in a note, or the explanatiao itself, or to correct a mistake, 

or supply some defldraey. 
^asta/ini (" **) ia used to show that a paasage is quoted Id tbe author's words 
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t»^e* (90t) to wed to point o«t any tbing remarkable. 

nrmM 5 to mod to connect worda which have one common tttm, or ducelJaeaia 

'"^^ I poetry, having the tame rhyme, called a triplet 

Ettipaia ( ) is used when some It* tters are omitted; as, K— f for Kkif 

Acute meeent (') to used to denote a short syllable ; the /frmte C) & t^ng^ 
Brene ( ^ ) marks a ahoH vowel or syllable, and the Dash ( — ) a Ung, 
DiaereaU (••) to used to divide a diphthong into two syllables; as, aifrial. 
AaUriak (*)^Obeluk (f)— I><m&/0 Dagger (I)— and ParaUela (||) with mmX 

tettera and figures, refer to some note on the margin^ or at the bottom of 

the page. 
(* **) Two or three asterislis denote tlie omission of some letters in some hold 

or indelicate expression, or some defect in the manuscript 
Daak ( ) is used to denote abruptoess— a significant pause— an unexpected 

turn in the sentiment— or that the firat clause is camman to all the rest, ■• 

in thia d^niUon of a dash. 

ABEEVIATIONS. 



LaHn. 




EngKak, 


Ante Christum* 


A.C. 


Before Christ 


Artium Baccalaureus 


A. B. 


Bachelor of Arts (often B. A.) 


Anno Domini 


A. D. 


In the year of our Lord 


Artium Masister 
Anno Muiidi 


A.M. 


Master of Arts 


A.M. 


In the year of the worid 
In the forenoon 


Ante Bleridicm 


A.M. 


Anno Urbis Conditc 


A.U.C. 


In the year after the bnildfaig of the dty 


Baccalaureus Divinitatis 


B. D. 


Bachelor of Divinity [—Rome 


Custos PrivaU Sigiili 


C. P. S. 


Keepei of the Privy Seal 


Custos SigUii 


C.S. 


Keepei of the Seal 


Doctor DIvinitatto 


D.D. 


Doctor of Divinity 


Exempli gratia 


SLis. 


For ex mple 


Regie SocietatisSocius 


Fellow of the Royal Society 


Regie Societatis Antiquario- R.8. A.S. Fellow of the Royal SocieQr of And. 


rum Socius 




quanes 


GeorgiusRex 


O.R. 


George the King 


Id«^ 


i.e. 


That to 


Jesus Hominium Salvator 


J.H.S. 


Jesus the Saviour of men 


Legum Doctor 


L. L. D. 


Doctor of Laws 


J.K>cus SigUli 


L.8. 


Place of tiie Seal 


Messieurs {Preneh) 


MessiB. 


Gentiemen 


Medicine Doctor 


M.D. 


Doctor of Medicfaie 


Memorie Sacrum 
Nota Bene 


MS. 
N.B. 


Sacred to tiie McmoiT (or B. M.) 
Note well: Take notice 


Post MeHdiero 


\:l 


In the afternoon 


Post Seriptwn 




Ultimo 


Ult 


Last, (month) 


Etcetera 


A«. 


And the rest; andsoibrth 


A. Answer. Alexander 


L. C. J. 


Lord Chief Justice 


Acct Account 


Knt 


Knight 


Bart Baronet 


K.6. 


Knight of the Garter 


Bp. Bishop 
Capt Captain 
Col. Colonel 


K.B. 


Knight of the Bath ^ ^ 


K. C B. 




K.C. 


Knt of the Crescent 


Cr. Creditor 


K.P. 


Knight of St Patrick 


Dr. Debtor, Doctor 


K.T. 


Knight of the Thtotle 


Do. or Ditto. The same 


MS. 


Manuscript 



* The XaK» of these Abbreviations to inserted, not to be got 1^ heart, b«t t» 
show the etymology of the English ; or exidain, for instance, bow P. M. eomet 
to mesn aftemooDi Aec 

15 
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m.N. RmlNii¥7 O.S. Old Style 

PARAGRAPHS. 

Difierent sabjects, unleat they are very Bhott, or very numeroii^ 
■boald be •epanted into paragraphs. 

When one aubject is continued to a considerable length, the larger 
dftmioiis ofit should be pat into distinct paragraphs. 

The &cts, pramises, and conclusions, of a subject, sometimes 
naturally point out the separations into paragraphs : and each of these, 
when of great length, wUl again require subdivisions at the most *s- 
tinctive parts. 

In cases which lequiie a connected subject to be formed into several 
paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhibiting the connexion of 
the broken parts, will give beauty and force to the division. 

§ 89. OF CAPITALS. 
Formerly every noun began with a capital letter, both 
m writing and in printing ; but at present only the follow- 
ing words begin with capital letters : — 

1. The first word of every book, cluster, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word afler a period ; also after a note <^in- 
lerrogatimi, (ht exclamation, when fiie sentence before, and 
die One after it, are independent of each other. 

Bat if several interrogative or exclamatory aentences are ao cooneeied, that flw 
latter aenteneea depend on the former, all of tbeai, except the fint, may be^n with 
a anaK letter; as, «< How doth the city alt aoUtary, that was fuU of people! how 
are her haHtatloBa become aa deaoiate! liow ia ahe become a* a widow! ** 

3* Proper names, that is, names of persons, places, 
ships, dec. 

4* The pronoim 1$ and die interjection O, are written in 
capitals. 

6. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, Most Bjg^ 
the Almightf ^ fte Siqireme Being, dec. 

f Pootfact^ Ikpi fidcHdt 
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7. A^actives deiwed from die proper Banes of ^ces ; 
as, Grecian, Roman, English, 6cc. 

8. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon; as, ahrays remember this ancient maziia: ^ Know 
&yself.'» 

When a qaotatioii ki not iBtrodneed in tbe ^Ufeet fbon, but IbBowi « eonuna, 
the flnt word most not begin with a capital; a% Soloiiion obeenree, that *prida 
Soee before deetructioii.' 

9. Common noons when personified; as, *'Come,gende 
Spring.^* 

10. Every substajotiTe and principal word in &e titles 
of books ; as, ^ Euclid's Elements of Geometiy ; " '* Gold- 
smith's Deserted VUiage.'' 

JWte. Other words, beiidea the preetdiag, may begin with eapitale, when ihtf 
are remarkably fiphatkta!, or tiie prindpal latject of tiie cempoailioB. 

$80. RHETORICAL IHVISIONS OF A DKCOURfiB. 

The principal parts of a diflooune are genemlly aiz in nombei^ tis. 
the Exordium, the Narration, the Propoeition, the Confinnationy the 
Refutation, and the Peroration. 

Hie Exordinm, or beginnhig of a dlacourae^ ig the pait in which tiie 
writer or speaker gives some intimation of his sulject, and solicits the 
favor and attention of his audience or readers. 
^ The JfymOwm is a brief recital of ^ tiie fiu^ts ooanected witii the 
case, fiom beg^lniag to end* 

The ProposiHcn is the part in which is giren the tnie state «f the 
question, q>ecifying the points maintained, and those in whidi the 
writer or speaker difl&ra fiom his adyersary. 

The Cor^irmaHon assembles all the proofs and arguments that can 
be adduced in support of what has been attempted to be established* 
The stronger be^ and end this part, end tfw weaker era feserved for 
the middle. 

The RefiOoHon is the part in whidi the water or speaker aaiweni 
■the arguments and objections of his opponent 

In the Ptroraiioa or Condusioa, he sums up the principal aige- 
jBcnts, and endea¥CH» to eauate the paaoons of hb reader or heeier la 
hisfaTor. 
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f 91. MFPERENT KINDS OP COMPOSmOIf. 

An Compontioii, whether spoken or written, is of two kinds, eithe^ 
Prase or Poetiy. 

Fnu compositions sie those in whidi the thoughts and sentiments 
•re expressed in common and ordinary kngaage. 

Poetic compositions are those in which the thoughts and sentiments 
are eipteased by sndi a selection and arrangement of words as pleases 

tb» ear and eaptirates the fkncy. 

Thousands write and speak in prose for one who does so in Terse^ 
yet it is gsoenOly aUowed that poetic compositions in ^ countries hafe 
preceded those of prose. 

Compositions, whether in prose or poetry, are divided into different 
dasses, and arranged under rarions heads. 

L DIFFERENT KINDS OP PROSE COMPOSITION. 

The diflbrent kinds into which prose compositions may be divided, 
are, Nairative, Letters, Memoirs, History, Biography, Essays, Philo- 
sophy, Sermons, Novds, and Speeches or Orations. 

Narratitb is a plam and simple statement of such &cts and oc- 
currences as a person may have either seen or heard, and indudes in 
it Voyages and Traveb of aU descriptions. 

Lbttbbs are those easy and familiar compositions which pass from 
one person to another, and may be appropriated to every description 
of subject, though generally relating to the common and ordinary oc- 
currences of life and business. 

Memoirs consist of loose and fiuniliar records of individuals 
or nations, without that regularity of method which histoiy and bio- 
graphy requhre. 

History is a regular Account of the past transactions of some par 
ticular age or nation, and details chiefly plans of government, move- 
ments of armies, and events of great and general interest 

BiooRAFHT i» a particolar species of history, and oonsasts of aa ao- 
connt of the birth, death, and most important occurrences m the life of 
■Qme eminent individoaL 

Essay means trial or attempt, and is a modest term assumed at 
tiie pleasure of the writer, as the tide of ahnost any species of compo- 
sition, thou^ it is generaUy employed to denote such writmgi as the 
Spectator, Rambler, &c 
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PBiu>8aPHT or Pbilosophical CompoatioiiB are those in winch Urn 
principles of art and science are inculcated, and theyarioaspheiioaieiwr 
of the Natural a;id Moral worid investigated. 

Sermons are illustrations of some doctrine of Scripture, or ezhoiw 
tations to the practice of some moral and religions duty, enjoined by 
Christiani^. 

Novels are those compositions which give an account ofcharactew 
and events that have in reality never existed, but have been invented 
or supposed by the author fbr the purpose either of afibrding pleasure, 
or inculcating some important lesson. 

Speeches and Orations are those addresses which are made 
either at the Bar or in Public Assemblies, for the purpose of persuad- 
ing the hearers of the truth of certain opinions, or leading to the adop- 
tion of certain modes of action. 

n. DIFFERENT KINDS OP POETRY 

The different kinds, into which poetry may be divided, are, the 
Epigram, the Epitaph, the Sonnet, Pastoral, Didactic, Satiric, Descrip- 
tive, Elegiac, Lyric, Dramatic, and Epic or Heroic, poetry. 

An Epigram is a short, vritty poem, the point or humour of which is 
brought out in the concluding lines. 

An Epitaph is an inscription on a tombstone, in commemoratioa 
of some departed person. 

The Sonnet, which is of Italian origin, means a little song, and 
consists generally of fourteen lines, constructed in a peculiar man 
ner. 

Pastoral poetry is that which relates to rural life; though it 
sometimes assumes the form of a simple song or ballad. 

Didactic poetry is that by which some art or duty is inculcated ; 
and, though forming a distinct class of itself, yet its characteristics are 
so general as to extend to almost every description of poetiy. 

Satires are poems intended to ridicule vices and follies, and hold 
them up to contempt. They have been divided into two classes ; the 
jocose or ludicrous, and the serious or declamatory. 

DESCRiPTrvB POETRY may be classed under two divisions; that, 
by which is oflfered to our view a delineation of nature^ or 4£ natora. 
15* 
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r, and tety by wUob tie daacribtd the mMmaetB^ l eat M w nto , 



E1.BOT WM fint employed in lamentatioQ for the decease of great 
pweeiiii, or of tkiee who were paiiicaluly dear to the writer ; bat it 
was all Biw agds ert wded in ita afiplicatioo, and employed to ezpresa 
the misery of disappointed Ioyo, and eren at times made the vehide of 
mortl sentiment. 

Lnao POBTRT is svch as mmy be sung or set to music, which both 
the tem ode^ and the qiithet lyric, from lyre, a musical instmment, 
imply. There is the serious and sublime ode; and the fiimitiar and 
comic, which, in modern language, is denominated the song. 

By DRAMATIC FOBTET IS generally meant a poem in blank yerse^ 
called a play, and fitted ftr representation on the stage. It is of two 
kinds, Tmgic and Comic. 

An Epic pobm is a historical representation or description of soma 
gjn^X and important action, inydving the interests of the whole, or of a 
large portkm, of mankind. 
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PART IV. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody consists of two parts ; Elocution and 
Versification. 

5 92. ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is correct pronunciation, or the 
proper management of the voice in reacUi^ or^ 
speaking. 

The utility of Elocution will be evident, when we consider tliat the 
finest compo^Cion and tiie most briNiant ideas may be materially in- 
jured, and, in some cases, totally destroyed, by a bad and insipid 
delivery ; while, on the other hand, noble sentiments, properiy and 
gracefully delivered, produce an astonishing efiect on the mind of the 
hearer. 

In order to read and speak with grace and effect, 
attention must be paid to the prqp^ pitch of the 
voice, the accent and quantity of ^ ^syUahleSi i^ 
to emphasis, pauses, and tones. 

1. THE VOICE. 

1. The voice rnvM^ %e neither too Umd 7wr too lotp. An overstrainol 
voice is inconvenient to the speaker, and disagreeable to the heamr; 
while a voice that is too low, besides being inaudible^ indicates either 
indolence or ¥^aiit of attention. Endeavtour, therefore, m to pieserva 
the command of your voice, not only in each sentence, bat tbroiigho9( 
the discourse, that you may elevate or lower it according to the 9am- 
ber of persons that you address, and the aatore of the place in whidi 
yw^cak. 
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t. Thi wtiet muff not be thick and indistinet. Nerer miiAiUe 
«r dip your wordsy by omitting to pronounce some of the short 
woids, and some syllables in the long words ; for it is very disagree- 
able to bear an individual hurrying on without any care either to 
be heard cDstinetly, or to give his words their full and proper sound. 
Accustom yoursd( both in conversatien and in reading, to give 
every sound which you utter its due proportion, so that every word 
and every syllable may be clearly and distinctly heard. Observe 
with what deliberation some read and converse, how full a sound 
they give to every word ; and let such persons be models for your 
iaiitatiolu 

3. Thi vtteranee nmit be neitker too qttick nor too slow. When we 
•peak too quick, the hearer finds a difficulty in keeping pace with our 
movements ; whilst, by a slow and heavy delivery, he becomes langmd 
■od cardess. Endeavour, therefore, to convey to the hearer the sense, 
weight, and propriety of every sentence you read, in a free, fully and 
deliberate pronundation. 

4. The vokemtui not be irregtdar or uneven, fur yet duU nor unif4nm, 
but nwdulated aeeording to the nature of the tvbjecL Do not begin your 
periods either in too hi^ or in too low a key ; for this may lead to its 
being unnaturally and improperly varied. Attend to the nature and 
fuantity of yonr points, and the length of your periods ; and keep 
your mind intent on the sense, subject, and spirit of the author. 



8. ACCENT AND aUANTITY. 

Accent is the laying of a particular stress of the 
voice on a certain syllable in a word ; as, the syllable 
vir in the word virtue. 

A proper accentuation is of importance, and it can be acquired only 
by attending to correct speakers, and frequently consulting a good 
Pronoundng Dictionary. Walker's Dictionazy is considered the 
standard for pronunciation. 

The Quantity of a syllable, is that time which 
is required to pronounce it. 

A long syllable requires double the time of a 
short one in pronouncing it; thus, pinCf tube 
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should be pronounced as slowly again as pin and 
tub. 

3. B7 Emphasis is meant that stress of the voice 
which we lay on some particular word or words, 
in order to mark their superior importance in the 
s^itence, and thereby the better to ccmvey the idea 
intended by the writer or speaker. 

A penoD who clearly comprehends what he says in private oon- 
Tersation, never fails to place the emphasis on the right word ; when, 
therefore, he is about to read or repeat the words of others or his own, 
let him only consider where he would lay the emphasis, supposing 
those weeds proceeded from the immediate sentiment of his own mind 
in private discourse. 

There is one error, against which it is necessary particularly to 
caution the learner, namely, that of too great a multiplication of em* 
phatical words. It is only by a judicious use of them that we can 
give them any wei^t If they recur too often ; if a reader or speaker 
appears desirous, by a multitude of strong emphases, to render every 
thing which he expresses particularly important, we soon learn to pay 
little regard to them. To crowd every sentence with emphaticid 
words, is like crowding all the pages of a book with Italic characters, 
which, as to the effect, is just tiie same as to use no such distinction! 
at all. 

4. Pauses, or rests,, are cessations of the voice, 
in order to enable the reader or speaker to take 
breath ; and to give the hearer a distinct perception 
of the meaning, not only of each sentence, but of the 
whole discourse. 

Pauses are of two kinds; first, emphatical pauaes ; and next, such 
as serve to distinguish the sense. 

Emphaticd pauses are used after something has been said which is 
of importance, and on which we wish to &l the hearer's attention. 
Sometimes they are made to introduce an emphatical sentence; but 
then the matter must be really mipoituit, otherwise the ezpectation 
is disappointed. These pauses, like emphases, ougjht not to be used 
too (requently. 
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WHd J Mj p act jtp fmmiwhiek mve to MxngidMh iU tmue, it is 
proper to obsanre^ that the voice should be rdiered at every stop ; 
slif^y at a oomma, longer at a semicolon, still more so at a colon, 
.aad oowpUttly at a period. An erodlept mslfaod for preventing the 
hafaU oftalung bi^aMi too irequently, is, to accqstom yourself to read 
yaotences of considerable length, and those whidi abound with long 
and difficult words. 

Pauses, wfaeCfaer^Q Ma^ng or in public £sooarse,fliiist always be 
fermed t^nm the manner in twhieh we nfter owsdves ia ordinary, sen- 
sible convecsation, and not upon any stifl( artificial manner which is 
sometimes acquired. 

There are likewise two kinds of pauses peculiar to poetry ; one is, 
the final pause at the end of the line, and the other, the cesuFsl pause 
at or near the middle of the line. 

In reading blank verse, the dose of eadi line riiould be made sensi* 
ble to the ear, but without lettmg the voice faH, or elevating it ; it 
shofdd be marked oidy by such a irii^ suspensioB of sound, as may 
distinguish the passage from one line to anodier without injitfing tiie 

The ensund pause divides the fine into two parts, it is neoeesaiy 
to every line of eight, ten, or twdve syllables, and is genially |4aced 
-at the end of the ibuith, fifth, or sixth syllable. 

5. ToN^ consist iu the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or viuriations of sound which we employ 
in speaking. 

7^ d|fl^re«^ F##aio9S of the miod must be expressed by difierent 
,t9Qes of the voice. Love^ by a soft, smooth, languishing voice ; 
anger, by a strong, vehement, and elevated voice; joy, by a quick, 
sweet, and dear voice ; sorrow, by a low, flexible^ interrupted voice ; 
4mx^ij a deeded, tfaofiuloiMi, hesitMing voioe ; courage, by a fidl^ 
bold, and lowi voice ; and perplexity, by a grave;, steady, and earnest 
voice. In exordiums the voice should be low, yet dear ; in narrations, 
distinct; in lease^g, slow; in pecsuasioBs, strong: it should 
thunder m angec^ soften in sorrow, tremble in fiear, and mdt in 
love. 

IntheaiiilC/kefi9,theeoiilraiyassortXMinMistbeprQnoaiiosd louder 
thsntfaeotiier. In a cttmsc^ the voios should AUraja rise with it. In 
duriofuet, it should alter with the parts. 

The voice should be steadily and &mAf supported througbout the 
seotenoe^ and the conduding wotds onght ia iw> »T,^^ti^ i^l^por^g 
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tothegenendiiictm^f tlMdifloowM^ and thai 
«nd meaiimg ef the seBtenoe. Sach seBtenoes 
Aat the kflt wenb raqoirea sCronger enpfaam Uma aaj cf the pi»- 
eediagi wkile Mken admit of beiag daaed wi& a aoft and cenfle 
Bound. Where there unothbg in the aense wlMixeqairastekMit 
aoond to be elevated or emphatical, an easy fiOl, aofficient to jImt 
that the sense is finished, will be proper. And in pathetic pieces it is 
necessaiy that there shoald be a still greater oadence of the voice. 

The tones of public speaking must be formed upon tiiose of sensi- 
Me animated conversation. The best rule, therefore, is to flUmo Jfm^ 
ture; consider how she teaches yen to nCter any septimentar feeliBg 
of the heart Imagine a subject of debate introduced into conversation, 
and yourself bearing a share in it Think after what manner, with 
what tones and inflections ef voice, you would on such an oocasioB ex- 
press yoursdf, when you were most in eameat, and soaght mast to 
be listened to by those whom you addressed. Let these be the foan* 
dation of your manner of pronouncing in public, and you will take 
the surest method of rendering your delivery both agreeable and per 
suasive. 

The next subject which claims attention is obstitrb or Acnoii. 
The best rule that can be given with respect to this suljecltii^ to aV 
tend to the looks and gestures in which earnestness, indigpatk^H 
compassion, or any ether emolion, discovers itself to most advantage 
in the common intercourse of men. A judicious speaker wffl endea- 
vor to make his motions and gestures exhibit that kind of expressioa 
which nature has dictated, for unless this he the case, no study can 
prevent their appearing stiff and ungraceful. The study of action ccho- 
sists chiefly in guarding against awkward and £sagreeable motions, 
and learning to peiform, in the most graceful manner, siwh as are 
natural. 

The first object in the study of £locHtion is t^ habitpate the scholar 
to speak with distinctness and deliberatran ; for till this has been ao- 
quired, no improvement can be made in elegance of expresmon. ^ An 
excellent method of teaching a <fistinct enunciation in speaking is," 
says Dr. KuAx, <Hhe motion of an instructor's lipafd, reaembling the 
beating of time in music, and directing the pauses pf the learner, and 
the slower or quicker progress of his pronunciation. It is, likewise^ 
veiy useful to insist, during this exercise, that every syllable, but espe- 
cially tiie last, shaU strike the ear distinctly, b«t williout dwelling vipotk 
k; otherwiieJ|fce,i9}pw«id dia^n^qt jiqapiier wpr^^ppnv»te into the 
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«Bf jT and the riucpth. Dormg this prooessy cU nonoCoBj, and all 
Jisagraeable tooei are to be carefaUy corrected." 

When a dietiiict and deliberate utterance has been obtained, and dl 
iiaagreeable tones have been cofiected, the stadent must endeavor to 
aequird an inipi-e ss iv e and graoeflil utterance, with such a portion of 
actioo as good sense and observation may suggest 

§98. VERSIFICATION. 

TsRsiFrcATioN is the arrangement of a certain 
number of syllaUes, according to particular rules. ^ 

A Foot is a part of a yerscy and consists of two w three 
syllables. 

A eatate ninnber of qiUMcs are said to be named Shet, becatue bf their aid 
Ike voiee Hepi aloof, aa it were, througb tbe verse in a measured pace. 

A Verse is a certain number of connected feet forming 
one line. 

A HemttUch is half a verse. 

A Couplet or Distich consists of two verses ; a Triplet 
of three. 

The term k^ffercataUeHc^ hypermeter, or redundant, is applied to a 
verse when it exceeds the regular number of syllables. 

A Stanza or Stave is a combination of several venes, 
vaiying in number according to the poet's fancy, and con- 
stituting a regular division of a poem, or song. 

Rhyme is a simflarity of sound between the last syllables 
sf different lines, as in the following verses : — 

On .what foundation stands the warrior's pride. 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide. 

In Blank Verse tiie final syllsdbles do not rhyme. 

A CiBSura is a cessation of the voice, and occurs Im- 
mediately afler the fourth, fifths or sixth syllable of a 
verse; as. 

The dumb sfaalt sing || the hune lus crutch forego^ 
And leap eiulting H like the bounding loe. 
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Metre is the arrangetnefot of a oertain nuiiiber of poe- 
tical feet in a verse, according to the accent. 

To scan a verBe is to divide it into its component feet. 

JiUUeraHon consists in repeating tbe same letter ctr letters, at certain 
intenraW; as. 

Better to Ama in fields for Jbea(<A unboo^ 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draugki. 

The Strophe was that part of the mcient hymn whidi was sung by 
the Greek chorus, m turning from east to west, while dancfaig round 
their altars. 

The JiniUtrophe was that part of the saoed hymn of (he Greeks 
which was sung in returning from west to east, after they had danced 
round the altars. 

The Epode is the third or last part of an ode ; the ancient ode was 
divided into strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The epode was sung 
by the priest standing before the altar, after all the turns and returns 
of the strophe and antistrophe. The word epode signifies the end 
<^the song. 

The Prologue, in dramatic poetry, is an explanatory exordium, ad- 
dressed to the audience before the drama begins- 

The Epilogue, in the drama, is an address to the audience when the 
play is completed, and is generally written in poetry. 

All feet used in poetry are reducible to eight kinds ; 
four of two syllables, and four of three, as follows :^— 

DI98TLLABLB. TRISTLLABLIT. 

A Trochee --^ A Dactyl — ^ ^ 

An Iambus ^ — An Amphibrach ^ 

A Spondee — — An Anapssst ^ ^ — 

A Pyrrhic ^^ A Tribrach ^^ -^ w 

A JVochee has the first syllable accented,'^and the last 
unaccented ; as, " NOblS, hdppy." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented ; as, ** Addre, defend." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented , 
as, " Vain m&n.'' 

* Ib ▼aniflcationi rrerjr aoesnted syllable Is tong, eroy vamrmvtrA 
kiilioit. 

16 
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A. Ppnitic ioLB Uti» the wofds or syKnAto uBaQ<^eAted ; 
«8,*«£'£nui| tbeheight" 

A Dadyl bw the first ^tlable acccyMed* Md the two 
latter unacceBted ; a»» «< Yirtdods." 

An AmjMfrach has the first and last syllables unac 
cented, and the middle one accented; as, *< C(taitent- 
mSnt." 

An Atuspeen has the first two syllables unaccented, 
and the last accented ; as, ** Intercede.'' 

A TMnuk has mil its syHaUes unaee^itod $ as, «< Nu- 
tn6rilbl€." 

The Iambus, Trochee, and Anapaest, may be denominated prinei" 
pal feet, as pieces of poetry are chiefly, and may be wholly, formed of 
them. The others may be termed aeecndtxry feet, because their chief 
Use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve the verse; 
1. IAMBIC VERSES. 

Iambic verses have every second, fouith, and other even syHables 
•ecenled, and mre «f various lengths* 

1. The shortest form of Iambic verse, consists of one Iambus with 
an hypermeter or additional syllable ; as, 

C5nsent | ing, 

Rdp^nt I ing. 
We have no poem of this measure, but it is sometimes introduced 
into stanzas. 

2. The second form of our Iambic b also too shoit to be continued 
through any numoer of lines. It consists of two Iambuses ; aa, 

With Thee | wB rise. 
With Th«e I w€ reign 
And dm | plres g&in, 
Beyond | the skies. 
This form sometimes assumes an hypermeter syllable ; aa 
Upon I & mdun | t&in 
B-side I & f dun { tain. 
3« The third form consists oi three Iambuses, and is conttnnedoiilj 
fbr a fi^ lines ; aa, 

Inpl& I cdsftr I 9r neftr, 
Or ^ I m5us Or | absoure» 
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Or whSre | thS aidst | f n^rare. 

Thb form 0OiiieCii««8 admits an additional «bfit ty^pJtAt i jp 

Oiir heUiti | nO Idng | ^ Iftn j gudTsii. 

4. Tho foarth focm may extend thioagli a eooaidemble juimbei ^ 
▼enes ; it consists aifowr Iambuses ; as, 

HOW sle^p 1 1h« br&ye { wlKS m& 1 15 rfiat 
By &11 th^ir country's wishes blest ! 
When springy with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck dieir hallow'd mould, 
But there shall dress a sweeter sodf 
Than fancy's leet have ever trod. 

6. The fifth species, or HeroU measure, consists <Afioe lambuseii y 
as, 

TS glit I t'ring tdwns, | with wealth | &nd splend | our 

crown'd ; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion rounds 
Te lakes, whose vessels catph the busy gale ; 
Te bending swains, that dress (he flow'ry vale ; 
For me your tributary stores combine ; 
Creation's heir, the World, the world is mine ! 
This measure may be used either with, or without rhyme, and fr&> 
quently admits an additional Sjf41abte ; as, 

Wdrth makes \ thSmsln, | 1h^ want | 6fit | thSfSl | bv. 
The rest is nought but leather or prunelZo. ' 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called the Alexandrine 
measure; it consists of nar Iambuses. 

F5rthdu | ftrtbut | 5fdust; | bShum | blSand | bSwise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic rhyme, tttd par- 
ticularly into stanzas after the manner of Spencer; and when used 
sparingly, and with judgment, occasions an agreeable Tariety* 

To sit on rocks, to muse e'er flood and foil. 
To slearly (race^Wfowst's shady Aoeiie^ 
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When Ihiofi thil oira not iii«B*f dkHiHDMn dweOy 
And mortal fcot hath aePei^ or mdj been ; 
To dimb the traddeM mountain all unseen, 
With the wad flock that nerer needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming fidb to lean } 
This is not solttode ; His but to hold 

Cmwiru | wUk Jfk \ tmn^t ehamUf | mi view * Ur tUres \ tM»- 
rolTd: 
. Tha seventh «nd last form of Iambic Terse consists of seven 



The Lord | descend | ed from | above^ | and bow'd | the heay | ens 
hi^ 
tills was ancientlj written in one line ; but it is now broken into two , 
the first fiontaining four feet, and the second three ; as. 
Thou didst, | O migh | ty Gbd! | eiist | 

Ere time | began | its race ; | 
Before the ample elements 
Fill'd up the void of space. 

t. TROCHAIC VERS^ 
1. The shortest Trochaic verse consists of one Troche^ with as acU 
dttonal syllable; as, 

Tumiilt I cease* 
Sink t5 I peace, 
t. The next form contains two Trochees ; as, 
Wishes I rising. 
Thoughts sur | prisingy 
Pleasures | courting* 
Charms trans |, porting. 
Somethnes this form admits an additional syllable ; as, 
In th€ I days 6f | old. 
Stones I plainly | told, 
S. The third species contains three Trochees ; as, 

WhSn our | hearts &re | ipoumTng. 
This form frequently has mn additional syllable; as, 

Yit&l I sp&rk 9f | heav'nly \JUtfMe, 
Quit, oh I quit, this | mortal \ frame I 
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Tremblifig, koping, hn^nogf ftfiuf^ 
Oh ! the pain, the bliss of dying : 
Cease fond nature, cease thy strife^ 
And let me languish into life. 
4 The fourth lorm ooDsists c^four Trochees ; a% 
' Round us I roftrs th$ | tempdst | l6uddn | 
This form seldom assumes an addttiooal syllablew 

5. The fifth species is not veiy common; it is composed of Ji9f 
Trochees ; as, 

All that I wlllk 5n | fodt Qr | ride itf | ch&riOts» 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth and last form consists ofnop Trochees; as, 

On ft I mduntafn, | str^tchM hS \ neath ft | hOary | wiK 

I6w, I 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling biHow. 

3. DACTYLIC VERSE. 
Dactylic verse is very rarely used. 

3. ANAPJESTIC VERSE. 

1. The first form of our Anapaestic verse consists of liot Anapwsto; 
as. 

But his cdu I rftge 'gftn f ftil. 
For no arts could avail. 
Sometimes this form assumes an additional short syllable ; as^ 
ThSn hfs cOu | rftge, gftn f ftil | hTm, 
For no arts could avail him. 

2. The second species, much used both in solemn and cheerful sii^ 
jects, consists o^ three Anapests. 

yd wOods, I spread y(Hir brftnch | Ss ftpftce; 
To your deep | est recess [ es I fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase^ 
I would vanish from everv eye. 

16* 
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Mfty Ig6 I WIra my piss | itas with ib | tMdte swfty^ 
And grow wiior and better as life wears away. 
This form ■omfltimwt oonttini an adUHional sylUbla; as, 

On th6 w&rm | eheSk Of ydutii, ( sndOesind t6 \ •Ba 
treliited | &ig. 

The preoeding are the difiennt kinds of the p rin c ip i A feet, in 
tbflir simple fomis. They are capable of numeroos Taoatioiis, by 
the intennixture of those feet with one another, and by the ad- 
mission ef the secondary feet, as will be seen by the fc^owing ex- 
amples. 

THE mmHIC MIXED WITH THE IAMBIC 

iUid td I tfa« de&d I my wiU i fng sdid | sh&U gO. 

THE SrOHDEE WITH THE IAMBIC. 

Forbear | gr^at mftn, | In arms | rSnOwn'd, | forbear. 

THE TROCHEE WITH THE IAMBIC 

Tyr&nt | ftnd slive, | thOse nftmes | Of hftto | ftndf^ar 

mm roLLowiNo consists of an iambic and' two anapaests. 

My sOr | rOws I tbfo | might ftssnftge 
In thd wftys | Of reli | gion ftnd truth. 

Might learn | from the wis | dom of age. 
And be cheer'd | by the sol \ lies of youth. 

B. OP BLANK VERSE. 

Oar blaak verse may be reckoned a noble^ bold, and disencom- 
beied species of versification, and in several cases it possesses many 
advantages over rhyme. It aUows the fines to ran into one another 
with perfect freedom ; hence it is adapted to subjects of dignity and 
force, whaoh demand more firee and manly numbers than can be ob- 
tained in rhyme. Blank verse is written in the heroic measure, oon- 
sistmg often syllables. The principal poets in this species of compo- 
sition are Afilton, Thomson, Armstrongs Akenside, Cowper, and 
PeBok. 
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§ 94. FIGURES OF SPEECff. 

A FioimB OF Sfbbch is a mode of dpeaking, in wfaieh a word «r 
•entence is to be understood in a sense difoent fiom its most co mm o n 
and literal meaning. 

THB P&mCIPAL FWUBSS OF SFBBCH AME^ 

Personificationt Synecdochey 

Simile, Antidiesis, 

Metaphor* Climax, 

Allegory, Exclamalion, 

Hyperbole, Interrogation, 

Irony, Paralepsis, 

Metonymy, Apostrophe* 

Prosopopaia, or PersonyUaHonf is that figore of speech by which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects ; as, The sea sow U 
midfled. 

A simUe expresses the resemblance that one object bears to another ; 
as, He $haU be like a tree planted by the rivers of water. 

A Metaphor is a simile without the sign (like^ or as, &a} of oomp«- 
rison ; as, He shall be a tree planted hy, ^, 

An allegory is a continuation of several metaphors, so connected in 
sense as to form a kind of parable or fable ; &us. The people of Is- 
rael are represented under the image of a vine ; Thou hast brought « 
vme out of Egypt, ^ Ps. tzzx. 8 to 17. 

An hyperbole is a figure that represents thmgs as greater or less, 
better or worse, than they really are; as, Wh«i David says <^ Saui 
and Jonathan, They were swifter than eagles^ they were strm^er than 
lians. 

Irony is a figure by which we mean quite the contrary of what we 
say : as. When Elijah said to the worsUppers of Baal, (Jry doud, for 
he is a goA, ifC, 

A metonymy is a figare by ii^udi we put the cause for the effect, 
or the eflfect for the caose; as, when we say. He reads Jtfttton; 
we mean Milton's iforX». Grey hairs should be respected, i. e. oU 

Synecdoche is the putting of a part for the whole^ or the whole for a 
part, a definite number for an indefinite, &c as, The wooes for the 
sea, the head for the person, and ten thousand fat any great numkefm 
This figure is nearly aBied to metonymy 
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AUUheiiif or crnihrnt^ is a figure by iriucfa deferent or contrary ob- 
jects are contrasted, to make them diow one another to advantage; 
tbns, SoloraoQ contrasts the timidity of the wicked with the courage of 
tiie ri^iteoos, when he says, Tfu wicked flee when no man purtueth^ 
kut the righteout are bold as a lion. 

* Gimax is the heightening of all the circumstances of an object or 
action, which we wish to place in a strong light ; as, who $hoU sepor 
rtde us from the Ume of Christ ? SheM tribidation, or distress, orpet' 
seeuHonf or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sward 7 ^ay, ^. See 
also^ Rom. viiL 38, 39. 

ExdamaHon is a figure that is used to express some strong emotion 
of the mind ; hb, Ohthe depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God ! 

Interrogation is a figure by which we express the em^ion of our 
mind, and enliven our discourse by proposing questions; thus, Hath 
tJuLordsaUit? andshaUhenotdoU? Hathhesp(^mU? andshaU 
he not make it good ? 

Paralepsis, or omission, is a figure by which the speaker pretends to 
coDceal what he is really declaring and strongly enforcing ; as, Hora- 
tius was once a very promising young gentleman, but in process of 
time he became so addicted to g^uning, not to mention his drunkenness 
and debauchery, that he soon exhausted his estate and ruined his con- 
stitution. 

Apostrophe, is a turning oft from the subject to address some other 
person or thing ; as, Death is swaUowed up in victory : O death, when 
is thy sting ? 

§95. POETIC LICENSE. 

L The first species of poetb license consists in an arnrngement of 
words different from what is allowable in prose. 

1. The adjective is often placed after its noun, wherem oommoa 
prose it would precede it ; as. 

Come, nymph demure, with mantle hlue. 
Or where the gorgeous east, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric, pearis and gold. 
S. The nominative sometimes follows, and the objective preoedsi^ 
dieir respective verbs ; as, 

* CliBiaz, AmpUficatloii, Emunenukii or Ontdstioii. 
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No Mve Aoai thoa of hoarded sweets. 
A transient eabn the happy scenes be$tow. 
His listless length at noontide would he atreUh, 
Snatched in short eddies, plaifs the withered U^f, 

3. The infinitive mood often precedes the word on wlMieb it depends ; 
•«. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
"^rtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
And bade thee form her infant mind. 

4. The verb comes fi^uently between its nominatires ; as 

Then too, they say, through all the burdened air. 
Long groans are heard, shrill sounds, and distant sighs. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills. 

5. Prepositions are sometimes placed after the words which they 
govern; as. 

Where echo walks steep hills among, 

IZ In poetry, words, idioms, and phrases, are often used which 
would be inadmissible in prose ; as, 

A man he was to all the country dear, 
And poising* rich with forty pounds a year. 

By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen, 

Sludl I receive by ^t, what of my own. 

When and where Hkes me best, I caa command ? 

Thy voice we hear, and thy behests obey. 

The wkUes^ the vaulted shrine around, 
. Seraphic wires were heard to sound. 

On the first friendly bank he throws hhn down. 

Ill seek the solitude he sou^t, 
And stretch me where he lay. 

Not Hector's «e//should want an equal foe. 

IIL More violent and peculiar ellipses are allowable in poetiy tea 
la prose; as, 

Suffice, to-nig^t, these <»derrto ober. 
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For M there ought m eleep em cfaann dio wiMi 

Tifl i«ncy in her fiefy car, 
Trmuports me to the thiekeet wir. 

fFke never fiiite, no banquet ePtr enjoya. 

Bliaa is the same in subject as a king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 

aV. a syllabie in poetiy is often atber omitted or added as best 
suits the measure ; as, 

Wail, Ibr bewail; wilder, for bewilder; plaint, for complaint; 
amaxe, for amazement ; ere or even, for CYening; helm, for helmet; 
mom, for morning ; lone, for lonely ; dread, for dreadfid ; list, ibr 
fisten; ope^ for open; lure, for allure; e^er, ibr ever; ne*er, for 
never, &e> 

The language of poetiy may be said to be a dialect appropriated 
almost solely to this species of composition. Not only the nature of 
the thoughts and sentiments, but the very selection and arrangement 
of the words, gives Eng^sh poetiy a character, whidi separates it 
widely from common prose. 

y. Adjectives in poetry are often el^antly connected with noom 
which they do not strictly qnaliQr ; as. 

The phughmmi homeward jdods his wearj/ way. 

The UmmU of the warUing shade. 

And drew jy trnkhnei kdl the distant JM, 

VL The rules of grammar are oiten violated by the poets. See 
Cfombie Rule 14. 

1. A noun and its pronoun are often noed in reference to tiie 
verb; as, 

It ceased, the mdancholy smmi. 

My bmkt the^f are fmnished with beea. 

S. The imperfect tense andtheperiect parlieipio an oflaa 
ivoadi other, o^iedallyiQ rhyme; as^ 

Thoo^ parting from that mother he dad sfaaDy 
Before his weaiy pilgrimage ttftm. 
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X AattdmbM^^eMdBiittodbetweeiithafMbaiMlfi^ tlMii^ of 
thtinfiiiitiTe; as, 

To sit on iqAb, to mtue c^er flood and mi; 
To dowly trace the ibresf a shady scenes. 

VII. A common poetic license consists in employing ar and ner 
instead of ei(Aer and neifAcr; as, 



And first 



Or on the listed plain, or stoiray tea. 
Mr grief nor fear shall break my rest 

Tin. lBtrans*teibs are often made trans, and a^ irtif is used like 
abstract noons ; as^ 

The lightnings /at^ a larger cnnre. 

Still in harmonious interooorse, they Hved 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart. 

Meanwhile, whate'er dbemUifid or new^ 
By chance or search, was offered to his view. 
He scanned with curious eye. 

DC Gredc, Latin, and Other foreign idioms, are aQowaUe in poetry 
thou^ inadmissible in prose ; as^ 

He ibieto to ting, and hdld the lofty rhyme; 

Oive me to aeize ridi Nestor's shield of gold. 

There are, who deaf to mad ambition^s call 

Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of fiunai. 

Yet to thdr generaTs vdce they all obeyed. 

Never tlnee created flUM 

Met such imbodied force. 

X. Contractions are often made m poetry, which are not attowaUa 
in prose; and letters and syllables which are ailent in proea aro often 
aonnded in poetiy ; as. 

And ne'er again the boy his bosom soa^it 

They praised are alone, and starve rig^t merrily.^ 

Soch are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, but denied to prose 
writers ; and, among other purposes whidi tiiey obviously serve, they 
enhanoe-tfae pleaawe of reading peotie compoidkion, by increasing tiie 
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boondaiy of aeptntion sel up, especially in oar Ungoftge, between it 
and oonunon proae. Were such licensea not permitted in poetry, the 
difficulty attendant upon this species of composition would probably 
be so great, that hardly any person would attempt the arduous task of 
writing verse. 

§ 96. HINTS FOR CORRECT AND ELEGANT WRITING. 

Correct and elegant writing depends partly upon the choice of words, 
and partly upon the form ana structure of sentences. 

L In so far as respects single words, the chief things to be observed, 
are Purity, Propriety, and Precision. 

FURITT. 

Purity oonsists in the rejection of such words and phrases as are not 
strictly En^ish, nor in accordance with the practice of good writers 
and speakers. 

1. Avoid foreign words and modes of expression ; as, Fraichenr ; 
politesse ; he repents him of his folly. 

8. Avoid obsolete and unauthorized words ; as, Albeit, aforetime, 
inspectator, judgmaticaL 

EZBRCISBS. 

The person is without encumbermenL In the country, we associate 
with none but the bettermost sort of people. Snails exclude their 
horns, and therewith explorate their way. Methinks till now I never 
heard a sound more dreary. We walked adown the river side. Per- 
adventure he may call to-morrow. He is a very impopular speaker. 
I like his great candidness of tempw. 

PROPRIBTT. 

Propriety consists in the use of sudi words as are best adapted to 
express our meaning. 

1. Avoid low andprovincial expressions ; as, to get into a scrape. 

2. In writing prose, reject words that are merely poetical ; as, this 
mom ; the celestial orbs. 

3. Avoid technical terms, unless you write to those who perfiactly 
understand them. 

4. Do not use the same word too frequently, or in difierent senses ; 
as, the king communicated his intention to the minister, who disclosed 
it to the secretary, who made it known to the public: His own rea- 
son might have suggested better reasom. 

5. Supply wor£ that are wantmg, and necessary to complete the 
sense; thus, instead of this action increased his former services; say, 
this action increased the merit of his former sendees. 

6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions ; as, his memory shall 
be lost on the earth. 

7. Avoid unintelli^ble and inconastent expressions ; as, I have an 
opaque idea of what you mean. 

BXERCISBS. 

The composure of this psalm is attributed to David. They wiD 
meet at eve. Regard should be paid to the pupfls* intended airoea* 
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tions. The observation of the Sabbath is incumbent upon every 
Christian. The negligence of this leaves us exposed to uncommon 
levity. He put an end to his own existence. I propose to give a 
general view of the subject I wonder if he will come. He feels 
none of the sorrows that usually arrive at man. War should be so 
managed as to remember that its only end is peace. When Johnson 
was ill, he composed a prayer to deprecate God's mercy. There are 
both more and more important truths. He lives in a lone cottage. 
The Latin tongue in its purity was never in this island. Imprudent 
associations disqualify us for the instruction or reproof of others. 

PRECISION. 

Precision rejects superfluous words. 

1. Avoid tautology ; as, his faithfulness and jideHty were un- 



% Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synonymous; 
thus, instead of, though his actions and intentions were good, he lost 
his character; say, he lost his reputation. 

EXERCISES. 

I took some wine and some water, and mixed them both together. 
He wandered throughout the whole city. They abhorred and de- 
tested being in debt. This man on all occasions, treated those around 
him with great haughtiness and disdain. His wealth and riches be- 
ing collected and accumulated in meanness, were squandered in riot 
and extravagance. Such conduct showed a marked and obvious in- 
tention to deceive and abuse us. He had proceeded but a short way 
on his journey, when he returned home again. 

II. With respect to Sentences, Clearness, Unity, Strength, and a 
proper application of the Figmes of Speech, are necessary. 

CLEARNESS. 

Clearness demands a proper arrangement of words. 

1. Adverbs, relative pronouns, and explanatory phrases, must be 
fdaced as near as possible to the words which they affect, and in such 
a situation as the sense requires. 

2. In prose, a poetic collocation must be avoided. 

3. Pronouns must be so used as cleariy to indicate the word for 
which they stand. 

EXERCISES. 

By the articles subsisting between us, on the day marriage, you 
agreed to pay down the sum of eight thousand pounds. Not to exas- 
perate him, 1 only spoke a ver^r kw words. It has not a word, says 
Pope, but what the author religiously thinks in it. It is true what he 
says, but it is not applicable to the point Had he died before, would 
not then XUb art have been wholly unknown. Most nations, not even 
excepting the Jews, were prone to idolatry. He will soon weaiy the 
company, who is himself wearied. 

UNITf. 

Unity retains one predominant object through & senfenoe, or a 
of clauses 

17 
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1. Separate mto Astinct sentences, each clauses as have no imme- 
diate ootmexion. 

S. Tlie principal words must, throughout a sentence, be the most 
prominent, and the leading nominative should, if possible, be the sub- 
ject of every clause. 

3. Avoid the introduction of parenthesis, except when a lively re- 
mark may be thrown in, without too long suspending the sen&e of 
what goea before. 

EXERCISES. 

Deairea oi pleasure usher in temptation, and the growth of disor- 
derly passions is forwarded. The notions ofLord Sunderland were 
always good, but he was a man of great expense. A short time afler 
this injury, he came to himself; and the next day they put him on 
boani a stup, whidi conveyed him first to Corinth, and thence to the 
idand of iElgina. He who performs every employment in its due 
place and season, suffers no part of time to escape without profit ; and 
thus his days become multiplied ; and much of life is enjoyed in little 
mace. Never delay till to-morrow, (for to-morrow is not yours ; and 
mugb you should live to enjoy it, you must not overload it with a 
burden not its own,) what reason and conscience tell you ought to be 
perfonned tonday. 

STRENGTH. 

Strength g^ves to every word and every member its due impor- 
tance. 

1. Avoid tatitolo^, and rrject all superfluous words and mem- 
bers. In the following sentence, the word printed in Italics should 
be omitted; being conscious of his own integrity, he disdained sub- 
mission. 

3. Place the most important words in the situation in which they 
will make the strongest impression. 

3. A weaker assertion should net follows stronger ; and, when the 
sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the concluding 
one. 

4. When two things are compared or contrasted with each other, 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed, some re- 
semblance in the language and construction should be preserved. 

5. A sentence should not be concluded with a preposition^ or any 
inconsiderable word or phrase, unless it be emphatic 

BZERCXSBS. 

It is six months ago, since I paid a visit to my rdations. Sus- 
pend your censure so long, till your judgment be wisely formed. 
The reason why he spoke as he did, he never explained, if I mistake 
not, I think he has made great improvement since I last saw him. 
Those two gentlemen appear both to be foreigners. I fear this is the 
last time that we shall ever meet How many are there, by whom 
these tidings of good news werp never heard. This measure may af- 
ford some profit, and furnish some amusement Thou^t and lan- 
guage act and le-act mutually upon each other. Sinful pleasures 
blast the openbg prospects of b^man feUdty, i^i^ degrade human 
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boDOT. Gtneaeoaty is a splendid Tirtue^ wUch many penons aie wry 
ibndof! As no ooe is without hbfailingSy 80 few want good qoalitus. 

FIGURBA OF IPBECH. 

1. Figurative language must be used sparinjdy, tod never except 
when itsenres to illustrate or enforce what is saEL 

2. Figures of speech, when used, should be such as appear natural, 
not remote or foreign from the subject, and not pursued too fai; 

3. Literal and figurative language ought never to be blended toge- 
ther. 

4. When figurative language is used, the same figure should be pie- 
aenred throu^out, and dil^nt figures never jumbled together. 

BZERCISBS. 

No human happiness is so serene as not to contain some alloy. I 
intend to make use of these words in the thread of my specdations. 
Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light through the thickest g^oom. 
Let us keep our mouths with a bridle, and steer our vessel so as to 
avoid the rocks and shoals which meet us at every step. We are all 
embarked on a troubled sea, and every step of our journey brings us 
into new perils. Let us keep alive the flame of devotion m the soul, 
and not suiSer our minds to sink into utter indifierence about spiritual 
matters. 

PROMISCiroVS ■ZBkCISBS. 

When favors of every kind are conferred speedily, they are doubled. 
[ wish to cultivate your acquaintance^ . In no situation did he ever, at 
any time, make so ooor an appearance. Man]^ things occur wluch 
are known only to tne eye of him, ta whom all things he open and ex- 
posed. There can be no manner of doubt but that his services will 
be rewarded. John's temper quite disqualified him for instruction. 
The business, in which he was then engaged, engrossed the whole of 
his time and attention. He disposed of nis house, together with all 
his furniture, at a very trifling sum. He was a boy of but twelve 
years old, when I saw him at his father's. No employment but a 
bookseller would satisfy him. This matter I had a ffreAt mind to re- 
ply to. He must pay attention both to what goes b^ore, and imme- 
diately follows after. To-day we are here; to-morrow we are 
gone. I went home full of a great many serious reflections. Shall 
Uiey treat as visionary, objects whidi they never have made then>- 
selves acquainted with. I perceived that it had been scoured with 
half an eye. 

§g7. COMPOSITION. 

To be able to compose with ease and accuracy is one of the first of 
human attainments. It is the fruit of careful study and long practice^ 
requiring an intimate acquaintance with langua^ a knowledge of its 
grammatical structure, as well as an intimacy with the works of the 
most distinguished auUiora, who hav« made it the vehicle for conunu- 
oicating theur thoughts* 
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Am t prtptimtory step to the important businetn of oonipo8itioii> I 
^f^ albr he hee aoquirad a knowledge of ^mmar, may be ex( 



_ _^ ..^ _^ » ^ - - JO*®*" 

CMed with great advantage upon the transposition of words and mem- 
bers in sentences, so as to try in how many different ways the same 
thought or sentira^ may be expressed. This will ^ive him a con- 
nderable command oflanguage, and prove, at the same tmie, a source ei 
eonsiderable mental coltivation. It is often neeessary to give an entirely 
new turn to an expression, before a sentence can be rendered elegant 
or even perspicoous. 

There are chiefly four ways in which the mode of expressing a 
thoQ^ may be varied. 

1. By changing an active into a passive, or a passive into an active 
verb ; as, The sun dissolves the snow ; The snow is dissolved by the 
•un. 

2. By inversions or transpositions, which consist in changing the 
order m which the words stand in the sentence; as. Competence 
may be acquired by bdustry ; By industry competence may be ac- 
quired. 

3. By changing an affirmative mto a negative, or a negative into an 
affirmative, of an entirely contrary character j as. Virtue promote* 
happiness ; Virtue does not promote misery. 

4. By either a partial or an entire change of die words employed to 
express any sentiment ; as, Diligence and application are the best 
means of improfement ; Nothing promotes improvement like diligence 
and appUoatioD. 

BXBRCISBS ON TRANSPOSITION. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to the increase 
of luxury. I am willing to remit all that is past, provided it can be 
done witn safety. A gc^ man has respect to the feelings of others 
in all that he says or does. Bravdy to contend for a good cause is 
noble ; silendy to sufier for it is heroic Provided he to himself in 
comfortable circumstances, the selfish man has no concern about the 
circumstances of others. The man who can make light of the suflfer- 
ings of others, is himsdf entitled to no compassion. Sloth is one of 
man's deadliest enemies. He who made light spring from primeva. 
darkness, will, at last, make order rise from me seenung confusion of 
the worid, 

CXAMPLC OF TRANSPOSITION. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to the increase 
of luxury. In proportion to the increase dt luxury, the Roman state 
evidently declined. The Roman state, in proportion to the increase 
of luxury, evidently declined. 

BXBRCI8BS ON VARIBTT OF BXPRB8SI0N. 

His oondnct was less praise-worthy than his sister^, it it better 
to be moved by false glory, than not to be moved at alL I shall at- 
tend the meeting, if I can do it with convenience. He who improvei 
in modesty, as he improves In knowledge, has an midoobtod dahn 
to neatness of mind. The spnit of true reKg^m bieathee gentleneM 
and affia>ility. There is no sodi obstacle to tho finiinrntrnt of ex* 
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e^enoe, as the [X>wer of producing, witii fitdBty^ wlmt is toleraU^ 
eood. Industry is not only the instrument of improrement, but the 
foundation of pleasure. A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour the 
sheep. 

EXAMPLE OF TARIETT OF BXPRBS8I0K. 

His conduct was less praise- worthy than his sister's. His sister's 
conduct was more praise-worthy than his. His sister's mode of ac^ 
ing was entitled to more praise than his. His conduct was less en- 
(itled to praise than that of his sister, &c 

Another exercise, not destitute of utilit)r as a foundation ht ooknpo- 
ntion, consists in giving the pupil, especially if Tecy young, a list of 
words with directions to form from them snch sentences as shall oon- 
tain these words. 

EXERCISES. 

Construct a number of such sentences as shall each contain one or 
more of 'the following words : — Contentment, behavior, consideration, 
elevation, distance, application, respect, duty, intercourse, evidence, 
social, bereavement, nonsensical, absurdity, elucidate, consternation, 
temperance, luxury, disarm, expatiate, &c. 

LETTERS. 

One of the simplest and yet most usefbl species of composition, 
is letter- writing. This species of composition may be practised either 
by way of real correspondence between those pursuing the same 
studies, or it may consist of letters written to imaginary correspon- 
dents. The following are a few topics adapted to composition of this 
latter kind : 

Letter Uf.— Write to a friend at a distance. State to him the object 
of your writing. Tell him what studies you are pursuing and how 
you like them. Mention how yourself and friends are. &rve an ac- 
count of some of the alterations which have been lately made, or are 
now making in your neighborhood ; and conclude by expressing your 
desire either to see him or hear from him soon. 

Letter 2d. — ^Write to a companion an account of a long walk which 
you lately had. Tell him whether you were alone or in company. 
Mention what particular things struck you by the way; and enumer- 
ate all the incidents that occurred of any moment 

Letter 3d.— Write to a friend who is supposed to have sent you a 
present of books, and thank him for such kindness. Tell him the use 
you intend to make of them ; and inform him to what particular books 
you are most partial. Conclude by giving some account of those you 
have been lately reading, and how you like them. 

Letter Ath, — ^Write to a friend supposed to be going abroad. De- 
scribe to him how you would feel if called to leave your friends and 
your native country. Express your regret at losing him ; but state 
TOUT hope that you will not forget each oUier when seaa roll between 
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jou. Request him to wnte to yoa frequently ; and adTite him to be 
careful about his health, and ofthe society he keeps. 

Letter Sth. — Write to a fnend at a distance ; and give him an ac- 
count of a sail which you lately had in a steam-boat. Mention what 
^aces you Yisited; and state the objects that most delighted you. 
Tell him how long vou were away, what sort of weather you bad, 
and what were your raelings upon r^uming home. 

Letter Bth. — ^Write to a friend an account ofthe church you were at 
last Sabbath. Tell who preached ; mention the psalms or hymns that 
weie sung ; and the portions of Scripture that were read. State the 
texts from which the minister preached ; and give your opmion of the 
diflerent sermons. 

These have been given as mere specimens of the subjects upon which 
the student who has acquired a Knowledge of grammar may be re- 
quired to write. The prudent and skilful teacher will be enabled to 
multiply and vary them at pleasure and to^ny extent 

Another method of exercising the minds of pupils in composition, 
consists in reading some simple story or narrative, till such time as 
they are acquainted with the facts, and then directing them to ex- 
press these in thcdr own words. A still further and perhaps even a 
simpler method, is, to take advantage of a vouns person's having 
Kjiven some account of what he has either seen, heard, or read, and de- 
aire him to commit to writing what he has stated orally. 

THBMBS. 

The next step in composition is the writing of regular themes. 
The subject, however, should always be such as is not above the ca- 
pacity ofthe person who is desired to compose, or, if it is, the whole 
benent resultmg from the exercise will be nullified. 

A theme is a regular set subject upon which a person is required to 
write ; or the dissertation that has been written upon such a subject. 
Some ofthe simplest subjects for themes are those drawn from natural 
history, or natural philosophy. At all events they should not, in the 
first instance, be drawn from subjects of an abstruse and abstract 
character. 

The following may serve as spedmens in this department : — 

Theme Ist, — ^The horse. — 1. Describe what sort of animal the 
horse is. 2. Tell some of the different kinds. 3. Mention the various 
ways in which this noble animal is serviceable to man. 4. State 
what would be the consequence of wanting him. 5. Mention the 
treatment to which he is entitled, and the cruelty of ill-usuig such a 
creature. 

Write themes upon the cow, the dos, the sheep, and upon poultry ; 
and follow the same plan as that wYaai you followed in writing upon 
the horse. 

Theme 2d.— The sun.— 1. Begin by sUting what the sun is. 8. 
Tell all you know of its size, fi^re, and distance from our earth. 3. 
Mention the ellect it has upon the earth* and the benefits wo derive 
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from it. 4. State what would be the consequence if the sun were ex- 
tinguished ; and what our feelings ought to be toward Uie Supreme 
Beinfi for such an object 

Write themes upon the moon, the stars, fire, air, and water ; and 
m all follow the same plan. 

Theme Zd. — Day and night — 1. Tell what you mean by day and 
Right 2. State whether they are alvrays alike long ; and what is the 
adrantoge arising from their lengths being different at different sea- 
sons. 3. Mention the different purposes for which they are adapted. 
4. Say of what the continued succession of day and night is fitted to 
remind us, and how this should lead us to act 

Write themes upon the diff*erent seasons, and upon mountains, ri- 
vers, and the tides of the sea ; and follow a similar plan in the whole. 

Theme 4th. — On Composition. — 1. Explain what you mean by this 
term. 2. Point out the necessity of studying this art, by showing 
how much it contributes to add to the value of one's knowledge. 
3. Mentio i ♦vhat is necessary to fit one for composing well. 4. State 
the means by which skill in this art is to be obtained. 

Theme 5th. — On Company. — 1. Explain what you mean by compa- 
ny. 2. Show how natural it is for man to seek society. 3. State the 
danger of keeping either too much company, or of keeping bad com- 
pany. 4. Point out the advantages of good company. 

Write themes upon Conversation, Study, Improvement of Time, 
Choice of Bswks, Memory, the different Organs of Sense, &c. ; and 
m all follow the same method as you did in writing on Company. 

Theme &th. — Narratives. — Describe the place or scene of the actions 
related—the persons concerned in — the time — posture of affairs- 
state of mind, motives, ends &c. of the actors — ^results. 

Write ihenios upon The discovery of America. The French War. 
The Revolutionary War. The Bailie of Bunker's HiM- The French 
• ftevolution. 

Theme 7th. — Di.ssertations on remarkable events in sacred or profane 
history, — The place— the origin — the circumstances — results— moral 
influence, &c. 

Following this or a similar arrangement of parts, write a coroposirion 
on The Creation— Death of Abel— The Deluge— The World after 
llie Flood— The Tower of Babel— I'he feraelites in Egypt— Their 
deliverance from ity-The giving of the law from ftnai — ^The Advent 
of the Messiah — his death — resurrection — Destruction of Jerusalem, 
8ic— The Seige of Troy — Ripe and Fall of the Roman Empire— The 
Crusades— The burning of Moscow — The battle of Waterloo— The 
ieath of Bonaparte, &.&. 

Theme 8(A.--Give an account of some of the most distinguished 
eharacteia in different ages of the World— Warriors, Statesmen, Ar- 
tists, Philosophers, Poets, Orators, Divines, Philanthropists; — me«^ 
tioning what is known respecting their country, parentage, educations 
character, principles, exploits, influence on aocietjt, for good or evil 
death* 
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The ibOowiogliiitor tberoet is selected from Parker's Exercises ib 
Composition. 
1. On Attention, 26. On Fortnnei M. On Ocean, 



%. - Adrersity, 27. " Fear, 

3» •• Ardor of nrind, 28. " Fois^iveness, 

4. " Art, 29. ♦* Government, 

5. •• Attachment, local, 30. •• Grammar, 



6. 
7. 



Anger, 
Air, 

8. ** Benevolence, 

9. *" Beauty, 

10. ** Biography, 

11. ** Bad Scholar, 

12. •• Charity, 

13. •• Clemency, 

14. ** Compassion, 

15. ** Conscience, 

16. *• Constancy, 

17. ** Carelessness, 
18» •* Curiosity, 

19. ** Cheerfulness, 

20. ** Contentment, 

21. ** Diligence, 

22. ** Duplicity, 

23. ** Eariy Rising, 

24. •• Envy, 

25. •* Friendship, 

76. Knowledge is Power, 

77. Progress of Error, 

78. Progress of Truth, 

79. Government of the Tongue, 

80. Government of the Temper, 



Greatness, true, 56. 



31. 

32. " Genius, 

33. " Habit, 

34. ** Honour, 

35. ** Happiness, 

36. " Humility, 

37. " Hypocrisy, 

38. " History, 

39. " Hope, 

40. - Indolence, 

41. ** Industty, 

42. ** Ingratitude, 

43. •♦ Justice, 

44. ** Learning, 



52. - Pride, 

53. •» Party Spirit, 

54. •• Poverty, 

55. •* Principle, 
Perseverance, 
Patriotism, 
Politeness, 
Providence, 
Punctuality, 
Poetry, 
Piety, 

Reading, 

Sinceriry, 

Summer, 

Spring, 

Sun, 

System, 

Truth, 

71. *• Time, 

72. " Talent, 

73. - Vanity, 

74. ** Virtue, 

75. " Wealth, 

91. Public Opinion, 

92. Diligence ensures Success, 

93. Idleness destroys Character, 

94. Contrivance proves Design, 

95. Avoid Extremes, 



57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 



45. " Love of Fame, 70. 

46. " Music, 

47. « Moon, 

48. *• Novelty, 

49. •* Night, 

50. •• Order, 



81. Government of the Affections, 96. Visit to an Almshouse, 

82. Local Attachments, 97. Pleasures of Memory, 

83. The Power of Association, 98, Example better than Precept, 

84. The Immortality of the Soul, 99. Misery is wed to Guilt, 

85. The Uses of Knowledge, 100. Value of Time, 



101. Virtue, the way to Happineas, 

102. No one lives for Himself 

103. Thou God seest me, 

104. Trust not Appearances, 

105. Whatever is, is Right, 



86. Power of Conscience, 

87. The Power ot Habi^ 

88. liie is Short, 

89. Miseries of Idleness, 

90. Never too old to learn, 

106. ** An honest man's the noblest work of God.** 

107. Every man the architect of his own fortune. 

108. Man, ** Mysterious link in being's endless chain." 

109. ** A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

110. How blessings brighten, as they take their flight. 

111. Advantages deriv^ from the invendon of the mariner's coni|MSi 

—of the telescope—the steam engine— the art of print- 
ing—of gunpowder. 

112. History of a needle— a cent— a Bible— a beaver hat. 

113. Descnption of a voyage to England— coast (^Africa— Constanlh 

nople— South America— East Indies— China. 
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I. GRAMMAR. 

Ths object of Grammar, in a general sense, is to investigate 
the principles of lang^ge, and from a careful analysis of these^ 
to lay down a system of rules and principles, by observing whicb, 
we may be enabled to express our thoughts in a particular lan- 
guage in a correct and proper manner. Such a collection of rules 
and principles applicable to the English lang^uage, with direetiomi 
for their use in the most simple, brief, and convenient manner^ 
has been attempted in the preceding pages. 

When we speak of Grammar as a system of rules, it is not to be 
understood that the rules are first established, and the language 
afterwards modelled in conformity to these. The very reverse is 
the fEict; language is antecedent to grammar. << No grammarian 
can of his own authority alter the phraseology of any expression, 
or assign to a word a signification different from that -\Aiiich has 
been allotted to it by established usage. He must take the lan- 
guage as it iSf not as he would wish it to he. He may, indeed, 
recommend this o)r that mode of expression, as more agreeable to 
analogy, but it must remain with the public whether or not his 
advice be adopted. From the decision of general, reputable, and 
established usage, there lies no appeal. His business is to observe 
the agreement or disagreement of words, the similarity or dis- 
similarity between diiSerent forms of expression ; to reduce those 
that are similar, under the same class, and by a careful induction 
of particulars, establish general propositions. Nor is it abso- 
lutely necessary that he should know by what means this or that 
phraseology came into use, or why this or that word forms an ex- 
ception to a general rule; it is sufficient for his purpose if he does 
know that it is an exception, and knowing it, points it out to 
others." 

<< By arranging the various rules and principles of a language 
into a systematic form, permanency is given to what would other- 
wise be subject to fluctuation or involved in obscprity; the rela- 
tive connexion and importance of the rules, become clearly as- 
f certkined, and the whole is rendered more easy of being acquired 
and retained, and applied with facility and correctness." 

" Prior to the publication of Lowth's excellent little gramraary 
the grammatical study of our own language, formed no part of Uffi 
ordinary method of instruction, and consequently the writings of 
the best authors were frequently inaccurate. Subsequent to that 
period, however, attention has been paid to this important wk 
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jeet, and the change that has taken place both in oar wi^tten and 
oral language, has evidenced the decided advantages resulting from 
inch a plan. 

. ** The Grammar which has attained the greatest celebrity for 
general use, is that by Mr. Murray. In this work, he has embo- 
died the principles and rules which were deduced bythe most cele- 
brated grammarians that preceded him, and by arranging the whole 
in a better order, has rendered it decidedly superior to every work 
of the kind which existed before its appearance." — HUey^$ Prtfiue. 

Since that time, many worics have been published of various de- 
grees of merit, most of which have had for their object, not so 
much to investig^ more thoroughly the principles of language, as 
to simplify and elucidate principles already investigated. The 
Etjrmology and Syntax of Dr. Crombie, lately published, though 
not intended for the use of schools, is a most valuable addition to 
tiie stock of original works on this subject. << The industry 6{ re- 
search, and acuteness of discrimination, which he has evinced in 
tiie collection and comparison of different ibrms of speech, have 
thrown great light upon many difficulties, and bis conclusions must 
in general serve as land marla to the future traveller." Some 
works of an eccentric character have also at times appeared, whose 
authors, smitten with a passion for novelty or singularity, have 
manifested much more capacity for pulling down, than building 
up, — ^for finding fkult with that which is good already, than for 
producing something better in its place. Still the labors of even 
these, are not without their use. Like the violence of the tempest 
which shakes the sturdy oak, and causes it to strike its roots deeper 
and firmer in the parent soil, they only more firmly establish that 
which cannot be overthrown. 

The principles of langfuage, which grammar as a science inves- 
tigates, are general and permanent. They belong to all langua- 
ges, and remain the same however they may be classed, or in 
whatever terms they may be expressed. Hence it is, that the 
grammars -of all lang^uages are substantially the same, and differ 
only in minor details, as idiom and usage require. This is as it 
should be. No good reason can be given for making a grammar 
of the English lang^uage, for example. Mo cedo, different from the 
grammars of other lang^uages, ancient or modem. And yet it has 
been, and still is, the practice of 'some to declaim against the ex- 
isting systems of English Grammar, because, as they say, they are 
conformed to the grammars of the dead languages, or to those of 
foreign nations. Though such efforts may prevail for a season and 
with a few, more mature reflection usually dissipates the delusion. 
It is well known that novices in every science, are constantly mak- 
ing discoveries, and these appear to them for a time so impor- 
tant and wonderful, that they sometimes think they cannot fiiil to 
astonish the world, revolutionize the science, and immortalize 
themselves. It happens too, that such discoveries are usually in 
proportion to the want of discrimination and intelligence of those 
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who make them. A more extended acqnaintaiioe wiA &e(8 and 
principles, will often prove^ even to themselves, that^ their gretl 
discoveries are only the crude and exploded fiuicies of other mitm 
and other days, lon^ since abandoned as untenable and worthleM* 
Discoveries of such a character are sometimes made in jg^rammar 
also, and such, too, is often their origin and their end. 

The system of English grammar as we now have it in the bait 
works, or in what some are pleased to call the << Old gramman^" 
rests on a more solid foundation. Men of sound, discriminating^ 
and philosophical minds— men prepared for the work by long stu- 
dy, patient investigation, and extensive acquirements, have labored 
for ages to improve and perfect it, and nothing is hazarded in as- 
serting, that should it be unwisely abandoned, it will be long be- 
fore another equal in beauty, stability and usefulness^ be pro&iMd 
in its stead. 

II. CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

L ANOUAGE, written or spoken, consists of words. In combining 
Qiese into propositions and sentences, so as to express our ideas !■ 
« correct and intelligent manner, an accurate knowledge of their 
forms, changes and functions, is necessary, — and this again can be 
Utained only by a proper classification of them according to their 
distinguishing characteristics and uses in the communication of 
thought. The importance of this has always been felt by graBi- 
marians, and various classifications have been made, differing from 
each other according to the principles assumed as their basis. The 
essentials of speech were anciently supposed to be sufficiently de- 
signated by the Noun and the ^erb, to which was subsequently ad- 
ded, the Conjufuiioii, la modern times, the parts of speech have 
been denominated Substantives, Attributives, Definilives, and Cofi- 
nectivcs. Such a classification, however, is too general to be of 
much use in grammar. To gi*oup together under one head, worda 
specifically different in their character and use, can tend only to 
confusion; and to multiply divisions which can serve no practical 
purpose, is an extreme equally unprofitable. 

By a careful analysis of language, we find that some words are 
employed to express the MLmes of things, others to indicate their 
qualities; some express adion or staie under various modifica- 
tions, others are used in connection with these to point out drcttm- 
stances of time, place, manner, order, degree, &c. ; some are em- 
ployed to denote certain relations of things to each other, and oth- 
ers again, chiefly to connect the different parts of a sentence toge- 
ther. This diversity in the use of words, is as real, and as dis- 
tinctly marked as the functions of the bones, muscles, arteries, and 
nerves of the human system, and forms a basis of classification 
equally proper in all languages. ^ 

On this principle of classification, the later Greek grammariana 
divided words into eight classes or parts of speech, viz: the ArU" 
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.tiff -S^j Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Preposition, and Con. 
fmatim. The Romans had no Article, but retained the same num- 
TOT by distinguishing between Adverbs and Inte^ectionS. Both 
&cluded under the term Noun, the names of things, and words 
expressive of their qualities; the former they called Subetantiv 
J^bimf,-lthe latter Adjective Mum. These were subsequently 
ranked as two distinct classes, commonly called Nouns or Substan^ 
Hoes, and Adjectives; and the participle was restored to the 
Tierb, to which it properly belongs. This classification, with lit- 
tle variation, has been adopted by the best English grammarians^ 
and remains in general use even at this day; and though not abso- 
lutely perfect or incapable of improvement, still it is sufficient for 
an practical purposes, and is perhaps, on the whole, the best that 
has yet been proposed. Objections to it merely on the ground 
fliat it agrees with the generally received classification of ancient, 
or foreign languages, are just about as reasonable as objections to 
the anatomical classifications of ancient or foreign nations would 
be, merely because they happen to differ in stature, complexion, 
or features, (h>m ourselves. Such objections have been, and still 
continue to be made, the futility of which neeils no betler illus- 
tration than the fact, that after all, their authors have offered little 
else in its stead, than the same or nearly the same divisions under 
different names. 

m. REMARKS ON DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
WORDS. 

1. THE ARTICLE. 

The Article may properly be regarded as an adjective word, 
i. e. it is always employed in connexion with a noun or with 
words and phrases used as such. In Greek, and also in other lan- 
guages,, it is declined like the adjective, and comes under the same 
rules of concord with it. The Articles in English are A or An, 
and The, Of these, the first is used to individualize without re- 
stricting. It is thereiore appropriately termed Indefinite, and is 
never used but with the singular number. 

This word is evidently a derivative of the Saxon numeral Ane, 
(one,) shortened by the absence of emphasis into An; or it may 
be regarded as the same word used in a particular way. For the 
sake of euphony, the n is dropped before a consonant, and because 
most words begin with a consonant, this of course is its more com- 
mon form. In the French, German, and other languages, which 
have the indefinite Article, its form is the same with their nume- 
ral one, and in reading or speaking, is distinguished from it by em- 
phasis only. Still, in these languages it is not regarded as a nu- 
meral, its office being specifically different. The office of the nu- 
meral is to designate number onhf — one as opposed to two or more. 
But though from its nature, this article is joined only with the 
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aingular^ yet number is not the idea it is used to convey^ but sim- 
ply to indicate an individual Indefinitely. An example will illus- 
tiate this. If I say, <* Will (m$ man be able to carry this burdeo 
so lar?" I evidently oppose one to more, and the answer might 
be ^<No; but two men will." But if I say << Will a roan be able 
to carry this burden?'' it is manifest the idea is entirely changed, 
the reference is not to number, but to the species, and the answer 
might be << No ; but a horse will." Translate these two sentences 
into Latin or Qreek, or any language which does not use the ln« 
definite article, and the first will necessarily have the numeral, the 
second will a» necessarily want it. In this respect, the English 
has manifestly a decided advantage over those languages in which 
the same term is used both as an article and a numeral; and hence 
it isippears to me that to class this article as a numersJ, as some 
have proposed, would not only be in some measure to relinquish 
this advantage, but, by combining under one head, words who8« 
use is so widely difierent, would prove an injury instead of an im« 
provement. 

The Article The, on the other hand, i» used to restrict, and is 
therefore termed Defimtc. Its proper office is to call the attention 
to a particular individual or class, or to any number of such, and 
Is used with nouns in either the singular or plural number. This 
word seems to be derived from the Saxon Se, (that,) plural Tha, 
and is distinguished from the demonstratives tkiSf and that, much 
in the same way that a is distinguished from the numeral me. The 
Greeks had a separate word for thia purpose, which the early 
grammarians called the pre/xwi/ire Article, from itspoMtion before 
its noun ; and to distinguish it from the relative pronoun wh^cb 
they called the postpositive Article, usually placed after it. These 
two words, in many sentences, were used relatively to each other, 
and like a joint, (ArticiUuSf) from which the name is derived, 
served to unite the two members of the sentence to which they 
reflectively belonged, into one whole. This designation, origi- 
nally given to this word from one of its prevailing uses, continued 
to be applied to it not only after the postpositive Article was more 
appropriately called the Relative pronoun, but also in cases in 
whicb no conjunction of the parts of a sentence was effected ; an^ 
modern grammarians have extended it to the word known as the 
Indejmite Article. Whether a more appropriate designation for 
these words ^ould now be devised, or whether they might be 
classed under some other head, are questions of no practical mo* 
ment. The words exist in the language, they have a specific of- 
fice to perform, they have peculiarities of construction which be* 
long to no other class of words, they are only two in number, and 
are easily distinguished from other parta of speech, and if these 
considerations should not be considered sufScient to entitle them 
strictly and philosophically to a separate denomination, they are 
such at any rate as to render it convenient and useful ; and if so, 
it seems unwise for the sake orf a trivial advantage, even if thai 
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eould be gain^, to distarb the settled langfuage of grammar on 
this point, anU so to destroy its present similarity to that of most 
other languages, in which this diYision and nomenclature are re- 
ceived. 

In many sentences, The and Thaty are nearly equivalent, and the 
•ense will be the same by using either, as « The man, or Madman 
who hath no music in his soul," &c. This, however, does not al- 
ways hold; " The difference," says Crombie, "seems to be 

1st. The Article the, like a, must have a substantive joined with 
It, whereas fAof, like one, may have it understood; thus, speaking 
of books, I may select one, and say, <give me that;» but not, 
* give me the;* * give me one;* but not < give me «.' Here the 
analogy holds between « andofie; the and that, 

2<L << In general, the distinction between the and that, seens to 
be that the latter marks the object more emphatically than the 
former, being indirectly opposed to this, I cannot, for example, 
say < that man with that long beard,' without implying a contrast 
with this man with this long beard; the word that being always 
emphatical and discriminative." 

2. THE NOUN OR SUBSTANTIVE. 

The characteristic of this class of words, is that they are names* 
Every word that is the name of any thing that exists, whether 
material or immaterial, or of any thing that is, or can be made 
the subject of thought or discourse, is a noun. Hence it follows, 
that letters, marKS, or characters, and words uaed independently 
of their meaning and merely as things spoken of, are nouns; thus 
^ is a vowel; honor is sometimes spelled with a u, and sometimes 
without it; th has two soumls; us is sl pronoun; I will have no(^ 
or buts; -f- is the sign of addition. Hence also the infinitive mood, 
a participle, a member of a sentence, or a proposition, forming 
together the subject of discourse, or the object of a verb or pre- 
position, and being the name of an act or circumstance, are in con- 
struction, regarded as nouns, and are usually called « substantire 
phrases;" as << 7b play is pleasant," "His bei»g an expert dancer 
is no recommendation,". « Let your motto be * Honesty is the bed 
policy,''* 

The Accidents of the noun, in English, are in general, the 
same as in other languages, i. e. they have Person, Gender, Number, 
and Case; though in the details of these, there is some diversity 
in different languages, and even in different grammars of the same 
language. 

1st. Person. — The person of nouns is pot determined by any 
difference of form, as in pronoun^ but simply by their relation to 
the discourse. In direct discourse, * a noun used by a speaker or 

• Discourse is said to be direct, when a writer or speaker delivers bis 
own sentiments; as. " I am the man." Obtique, when he relates in his 
his own language, the sayings of another; as, "He sa|8 that he is the 
man." See Lat. Gr. ^141, Rule VL ' 
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writer to designate himself^ Is said to be of thefirsi person — used 
to designate the person addressed, it is said to be of the tecond 
person, and when used to designate a person or thing spoken of, it 
is said to be of the third person. It is obvious then from the na- 
ture of the case, that those words only can be of the&rst or second 
person, which denote intelligent beings, or -v^ich by personifl- 
cation are regarded as such, for no other can either speak or be 
properly spoken to, and they are usually in apposition with the 
first or second personal pronouns, as << I, Artaxerxes make a de- 
cree," ** I, thy father-in-law Jethro, am come unto thee," " Thou, 
God seest me." 

A noun in the predicate, however, denoting either the speaker, 
or the person spoken to, is generally regarded as in the third per- 
son; thus, '' I am he that liveth and was dead," '<I am Alpha and 
Omega — who is, and who was, and who is to come." For this 
construction, and the variation of meaning which a change of per* 
son commonly indicates see §59, R. 11, Ohs, This rule, however, 
does not hold universally. In the following sentence, << Verily 
thou art a God that hidest thyself," the word «« God," in the pre- 
dicate, is evidently regarded as of the second person. So also in 
the phrases << It is I," « It is thou," &c. In oblique discourse, the 
third person only can be used. 

2d. Gender. — ^Inall languages, the distinction of nouns with re- 
gard to sex, has been noted. Every substantive denotes either a 
male or female, or that which is neither the one nor the other. 
This accident, or characteristic of nouns, is called their Gender, 
In English, all words denoting male animals, are considered as 
masculine.; all those denoting female animals, feminine; and those 
denoting things neither male nor female, are termed neuter, " In 
this distribution," says Crombie, *' we follow the order of nature, 
and our language is in this respect, both simple and animated." 
Both in Latin and Greek, many words denoting things without sex, 
are ranked as masculine or feminine, without any regard to their 
meaning, but simply on account of their terminations. In French, 
all nouns are regarded as either masculine or feminine, which is 
a still greater departure from the order and simplicity of nature, 
for which the English Language on this point is distinguished. 

Some have objected to the designation of three genders; they 
think that as there are but two se^es, it would be more philoso- 
phical and accurate, to say there are only two genders, and to re* 
gard all words not belonging to these, as without gender. A little 
reflection, I think, will show that this objection has no just found- 
ation, either in philosophy or in fact, and that the change it pro- 
poses would be no improvement. It has probably arisen from 
confounding the word gender, which properly signifies a kind, 
class, or species, (Lat. genus, French genre,) with the word sex, 
and considering them as synonymous. This, however, is not the 
case; these words do not mean precisely the same thing, and they 
cannot be properly applied in the same way. We never sayj << the 
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maaeuline seZj the feminine sex;" nor ''the male gender, the fe- 
male gender." In strict propriety of speech, the word sex can be 
predi^Ued only of animated being; the word gender, only of the 
term by which that being is expressed. The being, man, has sex, 
not gender; the word, man, has gender, not sex. Though there- 
fore it is very absurd to speak of three sexes, yet it may be very 
proper to speak of three genders; that is to say, there are three 
classes (genders,) of nouns, distinguished from each other by their 
relation to sex. One denotes objects of the male sex, and is call- 
ed «uiieiiUne; another denotes objects of the female sex, and is 
called /emtnlfie; and the third denotes objects neither male nor fe- 
male, for which a name more appropriate than the term neuter, 
need not be desired. 

The term « Common gender,^^ applied to such words as parent, 
ddld, friend, &c. does not constitute a distinct class of words, 
which are neither masculine, nor fenunine, nor neuter, but is used 
for convenience, merely to indicate that such words sometimes 
denote a male and sometimes a female. Instead of '' common," 
those who prefer it, may call such words <' masculine pr feminine." 

3d. Cask. — ^In the ancient languages, and also in the modem lan- 
guages of Europe, nomis in each number, have certain changes of 
termination called Cases, which serve to shew the relation exist- 
ing between them and other words In the sentence. Of these, the 
Latin has six, the Greek, five, the German, four, the Saxon, six, the 
French, three, &c. In English, the only variation of the noun in 
'each number, is that used to mark possession, and for this reason, 
commonly caiUed the possessive case. The nominative and ob- 
jective do not differ in form, but only In their use, the former be- 
ing used to denote the subject of a verb, and the latter to denote 
the object of a verb or preposition. The propriety of this dis- 
tinction is manifest, from the fact, that in personal and relative 
pronouns, the objective case is distinguished from the nominative 
by a change of form. 

3. ADJECTIVE. 
WoBDS of this class are supposed to have been originally nouns, 
the names of qualities or attributes, and ft*om being joined to 
nouns whose quality or property they were employed to express, 
were called adjective nouni. In a more advanced state of language 
with few exceptions they cease to be used as nouns, and are em 
ployed to denote a quality, property or attribute, not separately, 
but in conjunction with its subject. Thus; when we say '<a 
stoned' we have the generic name of a certain substance and no 
more; but when we say, *'a round stone," " a hard stone," "a 
smooth stone," we have the generic name, limited and de8cribed 
by the attributes of roundness, hardness, smoothness; and these 
as inherent in or belonging to the substance stone. The adjec- 
tive always impUea the name of a quality or attribute, but does 
not present that idea alone to the mind, as when we speak 
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of rowuheas, Jumrdnesa, &c. but that idea in ennereto, — in con- 
junction with its subject. Hence it follows that a word which 
does not add to its noun the idea of some quality or attribute as 
belonging to it or connected with it, is not strictly speaking an ad- 
jective, and for this reason the articles, and the words generally 
ranked as distributive, demonstrative, and indefinite pronouns, 
though adjectives in construction, are not so in sense and mean- 
ing. They express no quality, property or attribute of a noun, 
either separately or in connection with it, nor can they be pre- 
dicated of it. On the other hand all words which do make such 
an addition to the noun, may properly be regarded as adjectives, 
though they be often or generally used for other purposes. Thus 
the words **gold," <*sea,»' "flower," are nouns, but when we 
say << a gold watch," "sea water," "a flower garden," they are 
used as adjectives. 

Comparison. — ^Adjectives denoting qualities or properties ca- 
pable of increase, and so of existing in different degrees, assume 
different forms to express a greater or less degree of such quality 
or property in one object compared with anottier, or with several 
others. These forms are three, and are appropriately denomi- 
nated the posUive, comparaHve, and avpetiative. Some object to 
the positive being called a degree of comparison, because in its 
ordinary use it does not, like the comparative and superlative forms, 
necessarily involve comparion. And they think it more philoso- 
phical to say, that the degrees of comparison are only two, the 
comparative and superlative. This, however, with the appear- 
ance of greater exactness is little else than a change of wonls, 
and a change perhaps not for the better. If we define a degree 
of compariron 'a form of the adjective which necessarily im- 
plies comparison," this change would be just, but this is not what 
grammarians mean, when they say there are three degress of 
comparison. Their meaning is that there are three forms of the 
adjective, each of which, when comparison is intended, expresses 
a different degree of the quality or attribute in the things com- 
pared: Thus, if we compare wood, stone, and iron, with re- 
gard to their weight, we would say <^ wood ia heavy, stone heavier, 
and iron is the heaviest," Each of these forms of the adjective 
in this comparison expresses a different degree of weight in the 
things compared, the positive heavy expresses one degree, the 
comparative heavier, another, and the superlative Aeame«^, a third, 
and of these the first is as essential an element in the comparison 
as the second, or the third. Indeed there never can be compari- 
son without the statement of at least two degrees, and of these 
the positive form of the adjective either expressed or implied, 
always expresses one. When we say ** wisdom is more precious 
than rubies," two degrees of value are compared, the one ex- 
pr^aed by the comparative, <« more precious," the other neces- 
sarily implied. The meaning is <^ rabies are preefotw, wisdom it 
more predoue.'* Though, therefore, it is trae, that the fimpl* 
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form of the adjective does not always nor eyen commonly de- 
note comparison, yet as it always does indicate one of the de- 
grees compared whenever comparison exists, it seems proper to 
rank U with the other forms, as a degree of comparison. This 
involves no impropriety, it produces no confusion, it leads to no 
error, it has a positive foundation in the nature of comparison, 
and it ftimishes an appropriate and convenient appellation for this 
form of the ac^ective, by which to distinguish it in speech from 
the other forms. 

4. PRONOUNS. 

The term pionoim (Lat pronomen) strictly means a word used 
for, or instead of a noon. In English, Pronouns are usually di- 
vided into three general classes, persoial, reiatioey and o^^edtM. 
The first or personal, includes also compound pronouns which in 
the nominative are emphatic or d^mUty and in the objectives re- 
flexive, § 15. 2. The second or rdalive, (except «Maf") with- 
out any change of form becomes tiUerfX^a^it^ in asking questions, 
§ 17. All the words in these two classes both in sense and con- 
struction are used as nouns, and instead of nouns. 

The third class called adjective pronouns, and sometimes pro- 
nominal adjectives, is usually subdivided into p6s9e»$ive, dUtrU 
Imiwe, demonttrative, and ind^fitUte, Of these the first or possess- 
ive are derived from the personal, and in meaning are strictly 
pronouns, being always the representative or substitute of a noun; 
but in construction they are adjectives and are always joined with 
a noun, and hence are appropriately denominated adjective pro- 
nouns, 1. e. pronouns used adjectively. By some they are less ap- 
propriately classed with adjectives; and called pronominal adjec- 
tives. 

In many grammars the possessives my, thy, kii, her, Ut, our, 
tfowr, theur, are set down as the possessive case of the personal 
pronouns, with mine, thine, hie, here, ite, oure, youre, theirs, 
making two forms of the possessive case, thus; my or mine, tkjf 
or thine, &c. In the use of these forms this difference is to be 
observed, viz : that the first is always followed by a noun denot- 
ing the thing possessed; as, <<this is my book;'^ the latter never 
has the noun following it, but seems as it were to include It, as 
well as to be governed by it; as, «« this book is not mMe;"— equi- 
valent to << this book is not my book,'> The possessive case of the 
noun is used both ways; as, «this is John's book," or, <<this 
book is John's,'* Which of these methods is adopted in teach- 
ing or studying grammar, is a matter of no practical moment; 
some grammarians adopt the one and some the other, merely as 
a matter of taste without any controversy on the subject. The 
classification in the text is preferred as being on the whole more 
simple, — ^because the possessives my, thy, &c. like the adjective, 
can never dtand alone, as the possessive case does, but must be 
aupported by a noon following them; Thus we say, ^<U is the 
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king's," "It is jrours;*' but we cannot say "It is your,'* the pre- 
sence of a noun being necessary to the last expression;— and be- 
cause if these words are ranked as the possessive case of the per- 
sonal pronoun, it unnecessarily leaves the English language with- 
out a class of words, corresponding to the possessive pronouns of 
other languages. They have precisely the same meaning as the 
Latin MeuSy mea, mtvni; or the Frmch Mon, ma, or the Ger- 
man JIfein, (or mdner) mHne, tnem; or the Anglo-Saxon, (which 
is the mother of the English lang^uage,) Jtfin, mine, fnin, — and 
they are used in precisely the same way. There seems therefore^ 
to be no good reason for giving them a different classification. 
Indeed, the only circumstance which renders it possible to regard 
them as a possessive case in English, is that like the English ad- 
jective they are indeclinable. Had they been declinable, like 
the Latin or French, &c. they never could have been used as a 
possessive case. The theory which would class the possessive 
mine, thine, hers, yours, &c. as the nominative or objective, be- 
cause we can say for example, " Mine is better than yours," 
seems unworthy of a moment's notice. 

The words belonging to the other three divisions, have been 
found more difficult to arrange in a satisfactory manner. They 
se^n to occupy a sort of middle ground between adjectives and 
pronouns,, and are sometimes used as the one, and sometimes as 
the other, without the strict and appropriate character of either. 
They are not adjectives in sense as already shewn. App. Illr 2, 
but they are generally adjectives in construction, having a noun 
expressed or understood, which tiiey serve to limit or restrict in 
various ways. On the other hand, with few exceptions, they are 
so often used without a noun, or as its substitute, that they are not 
improperly regarded as pronouns, though in a sense less strict 
than the others. Thus, " Let each esteem other* better than them- 
selves." " Among men, some are good, oihere bad, none perfect." 
" AU things come alike to otf," &c. 

From this equivocal or rather double character of these words, 
they have been variously arranged by difierent authors. Some, 
' among whom are Grant, Crombie, Hiley, Sutcliffe, Allen, Coop- 
er, Brown, &c. class them with adjectives, and call them " Pro^ 
nominal Adjectives ;'> and others, such as Lowth, Priestly, Smart, 
Murray, Lennie, Booth, Churchill, Wright, Qobbet, Kiricham, 
Smith, and many others, class them with pronouns, and call them 
" Adjectioe Pronouns." Since all are agpreed about the use of 
these words, it seems in itself a matter of less importance to 
which of these two classes they be attached, or whether they are 
more appropriately called Pronominal Adjectives or Adjective 
Pronouns, But as in the Latin and Greek and in most,ifnot all 
European languages, almost all of the corresponding words 
are ranked uniformly as adjective pronouns; and as there is no 
necessity for, and no advantage to be derived from a different 
classification, it seems to be unwise, merely for the sake of change 
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or the l<nr« of dnfidaritsr^ to depart from thif arrtiigeiiieBt hi 

6. THE y£RB. 

1. DsFiinTioN. — ^The proper definition of this part of q[>eecb. 
Its division into classes, and the distribution, arrangement and 
nomenclatore of its different parts, grammarians have found to be 
a task of no small difficulty, and their endeavors to execute it 
have not always proved satisfactory either to themselves or others. 
Of ttie many definitions and classifications that have been proposed, 
none are entirely free from objections; and the same varied that 
oocnrt on this subject in English grammars, is found also in the 
grammars of foreign langfuages. As a definition, I have met with 
nothing more brief and accurate than that given in the text. 

2. MuRBAT's Division. — The classification of verbs has been 
and still is a vexed question. In accordance wiUi his definition, 
Murray has divided verbs into three classes, Actio*, PasHve, and , 
NtudtTy and includes in the first class trmaiUve verbs only, and in 
the last all verbs used iiUrainaUiotiy, To this classification it is 
objected. 1st. That it makes active and passive two different 
classes, whereas they constitute properly but one class, under two 
different forms. Active and passive are in fact but different ibrms 
or parts of one and the same verb, and consequently must be re- 
ganled as belonging to one class. § 21 Obs. 1 — iiX. It confines 
ttie use of the term *' transitive" to the active voice, whereas verbs 
in tile passive form are as really transitive as in the active form. 
§ 21, as above. 3d. If this inaccuracy be corrected by referring 
all transitive verbs, whether active or passive in form to one class, 
the term " Neuter" (neither of the two) will be inappropriate as 
a designation for the class to which it is now applied. 

3. KiRKHAM*8 DIVISION. — The division of Murray, however, 
is better than that of Kirkham, Smith, and some others, who 
agree with Murray, in dividing verbs into adwe, p4MsHv€, and 
muter, but differ from him in ranking what they call intransitive 
verbs, under the general head of active verbs, and designating 
by the term « neuter", those verbs only which are supposed not to 
denote action at all, but cmly being in a certain state, and that of 
course not a state of action. This division is liable to all the ob- 
jections that lie against the division of Murray, and to others 
still more serious, as; 

1st It creates a distinction between intransitive and neuter 
verbs, which it is often very difficult to make, and when made, 
whether correctly or not, is of no use whatever in grammar, as 
those verbs called intransitive, and those called neuter, in construc- 
tion, are always used in precisely tiie same way, — ^they neither 
nave nor need a regimen. 

2d. It unites in one class in Etymologfy, words which must be 
distinguished in Syntax, namely, transitive and intransitive verbs, 
this former of which, in (he active voice, always have a regimoi. 
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and the latter never, but are used in the same way as neuter verbs. 
Whenever an intransitive verb takes ^ regimen, it thereby be* 
eomes transitive, and should be so denominated. 

' 3d. By confining the term neuter, to verbs which do not ex- 
press action, whenever, in construction, verbs of this class are used 
transitively, as often happens, we are led to regard as tictUfe a 
verb, whose characteristic is that it expresses no action whatever. 
For example; when we say of a person, <«He lived and died in 
peace with all men," '<lived" and <<died are both neuter verbs, i.e. 
they express neither action nor passion. But when we say, '^ he 
lived the life and died the death of the righteous," they both be- 

ome active and transitive verbs, and yet neither of them express 
any more action in this case than they did in th& other. 

4. Bkown's Divisiok.— Mr. Brown, and some others with him 
divide verbs into four classes. Active-transitive, Active-intransi' 
five. Passive, and Neuter. This differs from the ]>receding only 
in dividing the active verbs of that division into two classes;, ac 
tive-transitive, and active-intransitive — a distinction also made in 
the other case in the form of an observation. It is of course lia- 
ble to nearly the same objections. This four-fold division is 
faulty in the following respects. 1st. The first and third proper- 
ly constitute but one class, as they both express transitive action, 
and differ only in form, the one being in the active voice and the 
other in the passive. 2d. In a four-fold division of verbs, the 
term " neuter" (neither of the tioo) as a designation of one class 
has no appropriate meaning. 3d. The second and fourth divi- 
sions should be classed under one head, as they are both intransi- 
tive, and are used in the construction of sentences in precisely 
the same way. 

5. It has been already noticed that verbs usually neuter and in- 
transitive, are sometimes used transitively. In such cases, they 
should be denominated transitive verbs. In like manner, transi- 
tive verbs are sometimes used intransitively. When we say of a 
person that ^'he reads, writes, and converses well, labors dili- 
gently, lives happily, and sleeps soundly," we have six verbs, of 
which the first two are in sense, active-transitive verbs, because a 
person cannot read or write without reading or writing something, 
and yet it is manifest there is nothing active or transitive intended 
to be expressed; the whole idea conveyed by these words in this 
sentence, is simply **he is a good reader and a good writer." 
*« Reads," and writes," here, are just as intransitive as " conver- 
ses," or << labors," or << sleeps" — in fact, that all the six verbs are 
used in a manner precisely alike, to express certain habits, capa- 
cities, or states, of the subject " he." It is manifest, therefore, 
that in parsing such a sentence, *' reads" and << writes" should be 
described as transitive verbs used intranutively, or more simply 
as intransitives. From all these &cts taken togeth^, I think the 
following positions are fltlly warranted, viz : 

Ist That the pretence or the abfeace of aetipB^ sinply eoiial- 
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dered, does ndt fontt a proper chartcterittic for a oaeM clawlfi. 
eatioB of Twbt. . , ....^ . « * 

2d. That the only distribuHon of verbs of any uUUty, m Syntax, 
is that which is l^unded, (not on the intrinsic meaning of tU» 
word, but) on the use made of it in the constniction of a sentence, 

6 The classification in the text, is founded on this principle, 
and while it avoids most of the objections to declassifications al- 
ready mentioned, H has also the following advantages: 

1^. It divides aU verbs into two classes, Transrtive and Intran- 
sitive, distinguished by a clear and definite characteristic, derived 
from their use in tiie constniction of sentences. To the first, be- 
long those which are used transitively, whatever be their mean- 
mg or form 5 and to the second aU tiiat are used mtransitively, 
whether they denote action or not. §19. 

2d. This arrangement and nomenclature, leaves the terms Ac- 
Htft and PaHve, at liberty to be applied exclusively to the two 
forms which all transitive verbs assume, caUed the active and pasr 

3d. It dispenses with the term neuter altogether, as applied to 
verbs, and leaves it to be appropriated in grammar to the desig- 
nation of gender only. , . , . ^. ,. ^ 

This classification of the verb has been adopted m the best 
nammars of tiie Greek and Latin languages, and in sOme n^ecta- 
ble English grammars lately pubUshed; it is advocated by Mr. 
Webster, in his dissertations on tiie English language ;--is ad<^ted 
in his English Grammar, and dictionary; and from lU greater 
simplicity, accuracy, and utility, appears likely to prevail. 

7. Moods and Tenses ^In the observations on the Moods and 

Tenses in their proper place, all has been said that seems to be 
necessary. 

IV. GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Evert science, and every art, has its particular nomenclature, 
ot vocabulary of technical terms, which are employed for the pur- 
pose of expressing technically, its leadmg materials, fiacts, princi- 
ples, divisions, &c. These terms are generally derived from the 
Greek or Latin, probably because these languages being now 
dead, and theur words consequentiy not liable to change, are con- 
sidered, for this reason, a better source than any ottier, for words 
of this description. The convenience and utility of such terms, 
are universally acknowledged, and they are preferred to other 
equivalent terms in common use in the language, because havmg 
no other meaning nor use than what belongs to them as technical 
terms, whenever they are used, every person who understands the 
science, knows precisely what is meant. The fact of their being 
of foreign origin — of fixed and determinate signification, and not 
employed in the language to denote any thing else, is not only no 
objection to their uae^ but is in reality a decided advantage. A ae- 
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rions proposal to abandon, in Chemistiy for example, mfih terms 
as gas, add, oxygen, hydrogen, &c. and to substitute their ilng^lish 
equivalents air, sour, sow-maHngf water-making, and the like, 
would be considered not only injurious, but ridiculous. And yet 
this very thing, some men are attempting to do, in the science of 
grammar, and urging it as a great improvement. They have such 
an aversion to the ** dead languages,^' and every thing *« foreign," 
and are so much afraid of the <' genius of the English language," 
being contaminated by such connections, that they are actually 
urging us to abandon such terms in grammar, as Noun, Pronoun, 
Adjective, Verb, &c. and to use in their stead, such words as 
name, substitute, describer, asserter, and the like, because as is 
alleged, they possess more of the character of English words, — ^ 
1. e. they propose to abandon the peculiar and appropriate technical 
terms of the science, and to employ words in a great measure dis- 
qualified for this purpose, by the very fact of their being already 
used for other purposes. In onler to illustrate this, take a single 
example. When we use the word "Noun," every one knows 
that we speak of a class of words so denominated in grammar, be- 
cause the term has no other meaning. But if instead of the term 
mown, we use the word name, this precision and clearness is im- 
mediately lost, because this word being applied to other things, 
is less definite in its meaning. 

*< Ambigoam tellure nova Salamina futuram.' 
To pot this matter to the test of experiment, let any one ask a 
boy acquainted with g^mmar, « What is a Nounl" and he will 
answer at once, and correctly, by giving its definition in grammar, 
<< A noun is the name of a thing." *^ But if instead of this you 
ask him, « What is a nam^?» unless he know beforehand that you 
mean name in a grammatical sense, he will probably be at a loss 
for an answer; and on referring to Johnson or Walker, (who ne- 
ver heard Of the term " name" applied in this way,) he will find 
it has, according to them, nine difierent shades of meaning, and no 
one of these would be a correct answer to the question proposed. 
[f in this way, we should go through the whole nomenclature of 
gprammar, and instead of the technical terms now in use, and well 
understood, we should employ a translation of them, or their, 
equivalent in English words in common use, it would be manifest 
that by such a change, the whole science would at once become 
vague and unintelligible — a mass of confusion. For these rea- 
sons, I think there can be no doubt, that in grammar, as well as 
in other sciences, technical terms appropriate in themselves, hav- 
ing but one specific meaning, and that accurately defined, are much 
more convenient and useful, both for teacher and pupil, than any 
other terms can be; and that every attempt to simplify grammar 
by substituting words in common use in the English language, for 
the technical terms now employed, or others of similar oharae- 
ter» will tend only to greater obscurity and difficulty. 
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V. GLOSSARY OP GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 



A.CCKNT, [Lat. aceentus from de- 
dfio, aeeentwn, ad. and eano, to 
ting to,] stress of voice hud 
on a particular sjrllable. 

A.CCIDKKT, [Lat. acddo, to fall 
to, to happen, ad and codo,] 
something that falls to, i. e. 
belongs to a word, but not es- 
sential to it; as person, gen- 
der, number, case, compari- 
son, mood, tense, ftc. 

Active, [Lat. atUvus, active 
fronl ago, to act,] denotes a 
form of ^e verb, the subject 
of which acts, or is active. In 
many grammars, a class of 
verbs which express action. 

Adjective, [Lat AdjediemywA'' 
ded, joined to, from adjido, L 
e. ad, to, andjaao, to lay, put, 
&c.] the designation of a class 
of words. See definition, §13. 

Advebb, [Lat. from ad, tc^ and 
verhum, a word, the verb, i. 
e. added or joined to a verb,] 
a class of words. See defini- 
tion, §33. 

Allegory, [Gr. aXX^yo^ia, from 
iWriyoplo), to intrepret differ- 
ently from what the words 
seem to imply, from &\\os, and 
Ayopiay to speadr in public, Th. 
iynp6, a forum or public place,] 
a figure of speech. See def. 
§§4. 

Antithesis, [6r. AvrtBtoiq, op-^ 
position, contrast, from avHf 
opposite, and rtdiy^i, to place; 
hence to place opposite or in 
contrast,] a fig^e of speech. 
See def. §94. 

Apostrophe, [Gr. dvocrpn^Hy 
turning away, viz: from tiie 
subject of diseoure to another 
object, Aif6, from, and arpi^oat 
to turn,] a figure of q>e8ch. 
See def. §94. 



Apposhtion, [Lat. appotUnt, 
placed near or together,] a 
noun placed near, or by ano- 
ther, in the same construction, 
for the purpose of further de- 
fining it, is said to be in appo- 
tUUm; as "Cicero, the Ora- 
tor." 

Article, [Lat ^fticultit,a joint, 
from arht8, a limb,]one of the 
parts of speech. See def. §4; 
and for the reason of the name, 
App. in, 1. 

Auxiliary, [Lat a^taUatis, 
helping, from otmK t t m , aid,] 
a deng^natlon of certain verbs. 
§20. 

Case, [Lat Cants, from cado, — 
casum, to fall;] hence the 
particular circumstances into 
which a person or thing fidls, 
or happens to be, is called his, 
or its case. So a noun in cer- 
tain circumstances, is in one 
COM, in different oircumstan- 
ees it is in another case. See 
def. §11. 

Climax, [Gr. kXpo^, a scale or 
ladder,] a figure in rhetoric, 
by which the sense of the ex- 
pressions rises gradually in 
strength, from step to step. 
See def. §94. 

Colon, [Gr. Kio\ov, a member or 
limb; hence in grammar, a 
member or part of a sentence,] 
a mark ( :) by which a mem- 
ber df a sentence is indicated. 

Comma, [Qr. K6nfiia, a segment, 
from Kdimoj to cut of^] a mark 
(,) indicating the smallest seg- 
ment or division of a sentence. 

Comparative, [Lat from com- 
paro, to compare,] a form of 
the adjective, expressing a 
greater or less degree t^an the 
positive 
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CoircoAD, [Lat etmeorsy agree- 
ing; eomeordia, agreement,] a 
term in. Syntax denoting the 
agreement of words in certain 
accidents. See def. §45. 

CONJ176ATION, [Lat. cofijugotio, 
from con, together, and jtfgo, 
to yoke or jom, ] arranging and 
joining the different parts of a 
verb together in their proper 
order. 

CONJX7NCTION, [Lat. conjunctio, 
from con, together, said jungo, 
to join,] a word whose use is 
to join together. See def. §36. 

Consonant, [Lat. eonsonans, 
sounding together, con and so- 
no,] a letter sounded not alone, 
but together with a vowel. 

Copula, [Lat copuloy a band or 
tie,] that by which the subject 
and predicate of a proposition 
are coupled together; some- 
times a separate word, as am, 
is, are, &c. and sometimes im- 
plied in the predicate itself, 
as I write, i. e. I am writing. 

Declension, [Lat. dedinatio, 
irom declino, to decline,] de- 
clining or changing the ter- 
mination of nouns, &c. so as 
to form the oblique cases. 

Declinable, [Lat. from the 
same,] that may be declined or 
changed in termination. 

Demonstbative, [Lat. from de- 
monstro, to point out,or shew,] 
a word that indicates or points 
out clearly, as this man, that 
book, &c. 

Di£B£sis, [Gr. itaipenii, a divi- 
sion, St& and alftiu,'] a mark 
( " ) over the last'of two vow- 
els, shewing they are to be 
divided in pronunciation, as 
aerial, a-erial. 

Diphthong, [Gr. ^r^oyyoj, a 
donble soand, from Hsy twice, 
and (pesyyost a found,] the un- 



ion of two vowel : 
one syllable. 

Dissyllable, [Gr. iivavXkUilf 
Sii, twice, and oi)XXatf^,]a word 
of two syllables. See Syllable. 

Distributive, [Lat. tUstrUmtU 
vus, from distribuo, to distri- 
bute or divide,] a word that 
distributes or divides; as eachp 
every, &c. shewing the indi- 
viduals of a collective number 
as taken separately. 

Ellipsis, [Gr. iXUixptSfOmlasaonf 
leaving out, ev, and Xenr^ to 
leave,] a figure by which a 
word or words are omitted, 
which belong to the full gram- 
matical construction of a sen- 
tence. See def. §94. 

Emphasis, [Gr. tju^aan, ivy and 
(panTi^, a charge, a shewing,] 
stress or force laid on a cer- 
tain word or part of a sentence, 
shewing or making it con- 
spicuous. 

Etymoloot, [Gr. iTVuoyoyiay 
from krvnoXo'ttbiy to derive a 
word from its original, and 
thus to discover its true mean- 
ing — irvn'tv, true, and Xcyoi, to 
tell,] the derivation of words. 
Also, that part or division in 
grammar, which treats of their 
formation, inflections, and 
modifications. 

Feminine, [Lat. femininus, 
from femina, a woman,] the 
name of the gender of words 
denoting females 

Future, [Lat. Futurus, about to 
be,] the name of a tense de- 
noting time yet to come. 

Future-Perfect, [Lat. Futu- 
rum-perfectum,'] a tense deno- 
ting an act or event completed 
at some future time. 

Gender, [Lat. gaiutt, Fr. g0m% 
kind, or clus.] See def. §7p 
and App* Iu. 2, 2d. 
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0ftAllMAmy t!^. y^ftftarUrtf from 

y^ftay a letter, a writing, and 
tluit from yoaf 0), to Write. Fr. 
grmmmmSr;} the science of 
totters or language. See def. 
p. 1, and App. I, p. 189. 

RTPBKBOLE, [Greek, vnepSo\rif 

throwing over or beyond, 
heaee excess, exaggeration, 
4irl^ oyer, and 6&XX«», to 
ttirow,] a flgoreof speech, de- 
fined §94. 

iMPxmpxcT, [Lat. Imprnfuiiim, 
■ot completed,] a tense pro- 
perly denoting an act, &c. not 
completed at a certain past 
time. §23, 2 and 24, II. 

IifMCATXTX, [Lat. iiuUco, — are, 
to declare,] a mood or form 
et the verb which simply de- 
clares. See def. §22. 

IifPiinTiys, [Lat. in, negative, 
tmdJinUui, limited or bound- 
ed,] a mood of tlie verb not 
limited by person or number. 
$22, 6, and Obs. 4. 

iNTXBjKCTioif, [Lat. IiUm-jeetio, 
from itUer, between,or among, 
and jtuio, to throw,] a word 
or phrase having no gram- 
matical connection with a sen 
tence, but as it were thrown 
into it, to express some sudden 
•motion of the mind. 

iKTBANSiTivx, [Lat. in, nega- 
tive, and fronttfitrnt,] not pass 
ing over. See " Transitive." 

Ibont, [Or. tifitA¥€(a, from i!p<a¥, 
a dissembler,] a figure of 
speech. See def. §94. 

M AsciTLiNX, [Lat. from nuu, a 
male,] the gender of nouns 
and pronouns which designate 
males. 

MaTAFHOR, [Or. iierm^pd, firom 
iura(^ipa, to transfer,] a word 
expressing similitude with- 
out the signs of comparison^ 
tff wMeh the property ef one 



object is^ it were,traB8ferre4 
to another, thus when we my, 
"that man is a fox^" the 
meaning is, « that man is like 
a fox ;" the figure tran^t the 
leading property of the/bar, to 
the man. See def. §94. 

Metonymy, [Or. /urbivvnia, a 
change of name; from luri, 
denoting change, and Svofta, a 
name,] a figure by which one 
word is put for another. See 
def. §94. 

MSTRE, [Or. from f/irpop, a mea- 
sure,] a composition, the lines 
of which contain a certain 
msaaurB of long and short syl- 
lables, arranged according to 
rule. See def. §93. 

MoNosYLLABLX, [Or. from itSvt, 
only, or one, and voWaOi, a 
syllable,] a word of one syl- 
lable. See Syllable. 

Mood or Mode, [Lat. fnodui, 
manner,] a form of the verb 
expressing its meaning in a 
certain nuuMer. See def. §22. 

Neuter, [Lat. ntiuttr, neither,] 
an epithet given to nouns 
which are neither masculine 
nor feminine. Also, in some 
grammars, to verbs denoting 
being or a state of being. 

Nominative (ease,) [Lat. nami- 
ntUivuB, from nomino, to name,] 
the first case of a noun or pro- 
nouny or that used when a per- 
son or thing is simply named. 

Noun, [Lat nomensi name,] a 
word that is the name of an 
object, is in grammar called 
a Noun. See def. § 6. 

Objective (case,) (Xiat. dtjec' 
tUma from ob and jado, to 
throw to, against, or in the 
way of,] the case of a noun 
or pronoun which denotes the 
objeet of atraasitlTe rnb, or 
prepoiitiea. 
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from ipddif right, and ypa^n 
writing J writing words cor- 
rectly, L e. with the proper 
letters. 
Paaalepsis, [Or. irap&A((t//<(, 
omission, from Topa^ and Xctirw, 
to leave,] a figure of speech^ 
§94. 

PaBSNTHESIS, [Gr. vapiydscts^ 

from niMpa and IvtiOniih to in- 
sert,] a word, phrase, or sen- 
tence i/mertedin a sentence for 
explanation, but not connect- 
ed with it in construction, and 
therefore, usually disting^ised 
by a mark at the beginning and 
end, thus ( ). 

Pabse, [Derivation uncertain,] 
to resolve a sentence into its 
elements, or porta of speech. 
§38. 

Pabticiple, [Lat. participium, 
frt>m pars, a part, and capio 
to take,] a part of the verb 
which partakes of the verb 
and the adjective, having its 
signification and time from the 
former, and declension and 
construction from^e latter. 

Passive (voice,) fcat. PasH- 
vui, from poHor to suffer, or 
to be affected in any way,] a 
form of the verb which indi- 
cates that its subject or nomi- 
native receives, or is affected 
by the action expressed by the 
verb. § 21. 

PsBFECT, [Lat Pei/ediMn, from 
peifido, to perfect or com- 
plete,] a tense of the verb, 
denoting that the action or 
state expressed by it is now 
completed or past. See def. § 
23, 4, and § 24, m. 

PxBioD, [Qr. xepioios, a circuit, 
from wtju, round and hidt, a 
wmy,l a complete sentence, 
one which has its construction 



completed, or biVKgft^ romid, 
Pbbsonification, • p<at. from 
pertona a person, and/ado, tm 
make,] a figure, by which 
inanimate objects are regarded 
as persons, or as it were, nuuU 
so. See def. § 94. 

PLX7PEBFECT, ^at. pItfS qUOM 

perfectum, more than perfected 
or completed, i. e. completed 
before a certain time now 
past,] the designation of a 
tense defined. § 23» 4» and 
24, 4. 

Polysyllable, [Gr. from vd^sp 
many, and avXXa^/i, a syllable,] 
a word of many syllables. 
See Syllable. 

Potential, [Lat poUniiaHt, be- 
longing to power or ability, 
from ^em, able,] the desig- 
nation of a certadn mood of 
the verb defined, § 22, 2. 

Pbedicate, [Lat pradicaiui, 
from prcBdieOf to assert, or de- 
clare,] that part of a proposi- 
tion which contains what ie 
affirmed or asserted of its sub- 
ject, § 43. 

Pbefosition, [Lat proBpotitio, 
from proBpoaitus, placed be- 
fore,] a class of words so 
called, because their position 
in a sentence is htfore the word 
governed by them. See deC^ 
§36, 

Pbonoun, [Lat pronomen, from 
pro, for, i. e. inste&d of, and 
nomon, a name or noun,] a 
word used for, or instead of a 
noun. 

Pboposition, [Lat proposWo, 
from pro, before, and potitot, 
placed,] a simple sentence, in 
which a distinct idea is pro- 
posed, or set before the mind, 

PboSODY, [Gr. upocadta, fjTom 

nfSf, with or belonging to^ 
and uid, an odej ancienliy, 
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fh« doctrine of accents and 
quantity^ Slc. See p. 163. 

PbOSOPOPJCIA, \Qr. irpot<oironotiaf 

from npdvonnv, a person, and 
mUoi, to make,] the Greek 
term for Personification. 

Semicolon, [Lat. semi half, 
and Gr. colon,'] a point ( ; ), 
denoting a division of a sen- 
tence less than a colon. 

SiMiLS, [Lat simile, like,] a fi- 
gure of speech', by which oner 
thing is compared or likened 
to another. § 94. 

fioisciSM, [Gr. 9o\oiKttTfi6i, sup- 
posed to be derived (rom Solii, 
the name of a people in Cili- 
cia, who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage very ung^rammatically,] 
a gross violation of the idiom, 
or Sjmtax of a language. 

Subject, [Lat. tnbjeetus, from 
mUijido, to place before or un- 
der, (the view,) ] in a propo- 
sition, the person or thing 
spoken of. 

Subjunctive (mood,) [Lat. eub- 
junetivu$, from subjungo, to 
subjoin or annex to,] a mood 
of the verb never used inde- 
pendently^ and by itself, but 
subjoined or annexed to the 
main or leading verb in a sen- 
tence. See § 22, 3, and Obs. 2. 

Substantive, [Lat Substanti- 
vui, from ftfto^on^substance] 
the san|e as noun, viz. a class 
of words denoting things that 
have svbetance, or existence, 
material or immaterial. 

SUPEBLATIVE, [Lat. superloti- 
tme, from super, above, and 
kUus, carried i. e. carried 
above, viz. other things,] a 
form of the adjective, expres- 
ing a degree of the quality 
carried above, or superior to 
that in any of several objects 
compared. 



Syllable, [€rr. trvWaStj, frt>m 
<rot> together, and . \afiSiv<o, to 
take,] a letter or number of 
letters taken together, and form- 
ing one vocal sound, § 1. 

Synecdoche, [Gr. <rt>v«<JoxV 
from cvv, and Mixoitati to 
take,] a figure of speech de- 
fined, § 94. 

Syntax, [Gr. avvra^n, from <t^ 
together, and raao(o to put in 

' order] the proper arrange- 
ment or jnitting together of 
words in a sentence. 

Tense, [Lat. tempus, time, Fr. 
tems,"] a form of the verb by 
which the time of an act, &c. 
is indicated. 

Transitive, [Lat transitUms, 
from transeo, to go or pass 
over,] the name of a class of 
verbs, which express an act 
that passes over from an agent 
to an object, § 19, 3. 

Triphthong, [Gr. from rpsTi, 
three, and (pddyYos, a sound,] 
the union of three vowels in 
one sound. 

Trissyllable, [Cxr. rpeU, three, 
and avX\d^, a syllable,] a word 
of three^Uables. 

Verb, [Lat verbum, a word,] 
the name of a class of words 
which being the chief or most 
important in a sentence, were 
called verbum, the word, viz. 
by way of eminence. 

Verse, [Lat. versus, from verto, 
to turn,] a species of compo- 
sition, m which every line is 
measured, so as to contain a 
certain number of feet, at the 
end of which the writer turns 
to a new line. 

Vowel, [Lat. vocalis, from vogg 
the voice,] a letter which 
marks a distinct and indepen- 
dent sound, without the aid of 
other letters. 
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VI. FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. 

The following French words and phrases, are often met with m 
ISnglish writers. They are here explained for the benefit of those 
unacquainted with the French language. In the following repre- 
sentation of French sounds, & has the sound of a in hat; — a of a in 
lade ; — k of a in fall ; — e of e in Aer, $ of e in bed ; — ^i of « in sit ; — 5 
of in hotf 6 of o in bone; — u of u in cur; oo of oo in coo. The 
French u, and eu, and oeu, have no corresponding sounds in the 
English language, nor can they be represented by letters ; the first 
is intermediate between o and u, and is pronounced with the lips 
nearly closed (the upper projecting), leaving only a small hole in 
the middle, as if to blow a flute : this sound is here represented by 
u; — eu, and oeu are more fhll and open than u-j they are here 
represented by u : — r is sounded hard like rr. The nasal vowels an^ 
in, on, un, cannot be represented by letters, The articulation of 
the n must end when the tip of the tongue is at the root of the 
lower teeth, without any motion towards the roof of the mouth. 
The English syllables ang, aing, ong, ung, though not a correct, are 
still the nearest representation of the sound tibat can be made to 
the eye. Indeed, it is impossible by means of letters to represent 
the correct pronunciation of most French words. This can be done 
only to the ear. The following therefore is to be regarded only as 
the nearest that can be given ; and for this I am indebted to my 
friend Prof. Molinard. 

Aide.de.camp, aid-de-k&ng, an assistant to a general. [time. 

A la bonne heure, & 1& bonn urr, at an early hour ; in the nick of 

Affaire de coeur, affair dt kurr, a love affair ; an amour. 

A la mode, & 1& mOd, according to the fashion. 

Allons, allOng, come, let us go. 

A propos, a prd-po, to the purpose, opportunely. 

Au fait, o fay, well acquainted with, thoroughly versed in. 

Au fond, o fdng, to the bottom, or main point. 

Auto da f(S, 6.t6.dft fa ; (Portuguese,) burning of heretics. 

Bagatelle, bagatell, a trifle. 

Beau monde, bo mongd, the gay world ; people of fashion. 

Beaux esprits, boz espree, men of wit. 

Billet doux, bee-yS doo, a love letter. 

Bon mdt, bong mo, a piece of wit ; a jest ; a quibble. 

Bon ton, bong tong, in high fashion. 

Bon gr^, mal gr^, bong gr&, mal gra, with a good, or ill gnoe^ 
whether the party will or not. 

Bon jour, bong zhoor, good day. 

Boudoir, boo^dd-dr, a small private apartment. 

Canaille, c&.n&-ye, lowest of the people ; rabble ; mob. 

Carte blanche, kart bl^ngsh, a blank sheet of paper ; uncoodi. 

Cb&tcau, shft-td, a country seat. [tional i 

Chef d*0BUvre, shd dtrvr, a master-piece. 

Ci devant, see dev&ng, formerly. 

Comme il faut, kom il f d, as it ^ould be. 
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Con muKire, kon Emdrftt (JtoZiaii,) with love ; gladly. [stroke. 

Coop db gr&ce, koo de grftm, a stroke of mercy ; the finkhing' 

Coup de main, koo de maing, a sodden or bold enterprise. 

Coup (PobU, koo du-ee-y«, a quick glance of the eye. 

D'aiUeors, d& yuir, moreover, besides. 

IMbiit, da-bn, the beginning ; the lead ; first appearance. 

Dernier rassort, dem-ya rdssorr, the last shift or resouroe. 

IXp6t, d&-p6, a store or magazine. [ineaning. 

Double entendre, {k doubw entente,) doobi &ng4&ngdrt doubra 

Dooceor, doos.«arr, a present or bribe. 

Piea et mon droit, dee-u & mong dro-ah, God and my right. 

Edat, &4:1&, splendor.— ElSve, a.l6y, a pupil. 

Elite, i, Jeet, choice ; prime ; of the better sort. 

Embonpoint, ling.bong.p<Mdng, in good condition ; joHy. 

En fi&te, &ng flute, carrying guns on the upper deck only. 

En masse, &ng.mass, in a bo<fy, or mass. 

En passant, &ng pamUng, by the way ; in passing. 

Emrai, ftng-ntt-ee^ wearisomeness. — ^£ntr6e, Ang.tr&, entrance. 

Fanx pas, fb pt, a slip ; misconduct. 

F^te, f ayte, a finut or entertainment. 

Honi 801 qui mal y pense, h0.nee soah kee mal ee plngoe, evil be 

Hauteur, hO-turr, haughtiness. [to him diat evil thinks. 

Je ne sais quM, the ne say koah, 1 know not what. 

Jeu de m6ts, zhu de m5, a play upon words. 

Jeu d'esprit, zhu despree, a display of wit ; a witticini. 

Mal a propos, m&l & pr0.pd, unfit, unseasonable. 

Mauvaise honte, m5.yaze hongt, unbecoming bashfulness. 

M6t du guet, md d» g£, a watch-word. 

N*importe, naing-port, it matters not. 

Nous verrons, noo verrong, we shall see. 

OutT4, oa.tr&, eccentric; blustering ; not gentle. 

Petit mattre, petl maitr, a beau, a fop. 

Pis aller, pee zall&, a last resource. 

Prot^g^, pro-ta-zha, a person patronised and protected. 

Recharch6, r&«hair-sha, rare ; scarce ; much sought after. 

Rouge, roozho, red, or a kind of red paint for the face. 

Sang froid, sang fro-ah, cold blood ; indifference. 

Sans c^r6monie, sang sereraonee, without ceremony. 

Savant, slUv&ng, a wise or learned man. 

Soi.4i8ant, soahjdeez&ng, self.«alled ; pntended. 

Tant mieux, ting mee-u, so much the better. 

Tapis, tiUpee, the carpet..— Tratt, tray, feature, touch, arrow. 

T6te k t^te, tate fl tate, face to ^ce ; a private conversation. 

Toot ensemble, too t&ng-^ftngbl, taken as a whole ; the general 

Unique, uneek, singular. [appearano. 

Un bel esprit, «ng bel espree, a wit, a virtuoso. 

Valet.de.chambre, vald d«^h&ngbr, a chamber footman. 

Vis a vis, vee zft vee, opposite ; fiice to face. 

Vive le roi, veev4e.roah, live the king 
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Vn. LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES. 

The pronunciation has not been added to the Latin, because every 
letter i» eounded^ e final, not excepted. 



Ab initio, from the begmning:. 

Ab urbe condita, from the buildins 
of the city; abrided thus, A. U. C. 

Ad captandum vulgus, to ensnare 
the vulgar. 

Ad infinitum, to infinity. 

Ad libitum, at pleasure. 

Ad referendum, ibr consideration. 

Ad valorem, according to value. 

A fortiori, with stronger reason. 

Alias, otherwise. 

Alibi, elsewhere. 

Alma mater, university, benign mo- 
ther. 

Anglioe, in Eng[G8h. 

Anno domini, m the year of our 
Lord— A. D. 

Anno mundi, in the year of the 
world — A. M. 

A posteriori, from the latter, firom 
behind. 

A priori, from the former, from be- 
mre, or from the cause. 

Arcanum, a secret. 

Arcana imperii, state secrets. 

Argumenmm ad hominem, an ap- 
peal to the practices or professed 
principles of the adversary. 
. Argumentum ad judicium, an ap- 
peal to the common sense o{ 
mankind. 

Argumentum ad fidem, an appeal 
to our £iith. 

Argumentum ad populum, an ap- 
peal to the people* 

Argumentum ad pabsiones, an ap- 
peal to the passions. 

Audi alteram partem, hear both 
sides. 

Bona fide, in godd ftith, in reality. 

Contra, against. 

CacoSthes scribendi, an itch for 
writing. 

Caeteris paribus, other circumstan- 
ces being equal. 

Caput mortuum, the worthless re- 
mains, dead head. 

Compos memis, in bne*s senses. 

Cum privilegio, with privilege* 



Data, things granted* 

De facto, from the fact, in reality 

De jure, from the law, justly. 

I>ei gratia, by the grace or favor ef 
God. 

Deo volente, G^d willing. D. V. 

Desunt caetera, the rest are wantini^ 

Desideratum, something desirable, 
a thin^ wanted. 

Dramatis persons, characters re- 
presented. 

Durante vita, during[ life. 

Durante placito, dunag pleasure* 

E pluribusunum, one compoBUdd. 
of many. 

Ergo, therefore* 

Errata, errors.— Erramm, an error* 

Bsto perpetua, let it be perpetual* 

Et cetera, and the rest, conor. dec* 

Ez cathreda, firom the chair, with 
authority. 

Excerpta, extracts. 

Exempli gratia, as for example, 
contracted e. g. 

Ex oflicio, ofiiciaUy, by virtue of 
office. 

Ex parte, on one side. 

Ex tempore, without premeditation 

Fac simile, exact copy, or resem- 
blance. 

Fiat, let it be done, or made. ^ 

Flagrante bello, during hostilities* 

Gratis, for nothing. 

Hora tugit, the hour or time flies* 

Humanum est errare, toerrishtt- 
man. 

Ibidem, in the same {daoe. 

Idem, the same. 

Id est, that is, contr. i* e. 

Ignoramus, an ignorant fellow, a 
dunce* 

In loco, in this place. 

Imprimis, in tte first place* 

In terrorem, as a warning* 

In propria persona, in his own per 
son* 

In statu ^uo, in the former statOb 

Inst, for mstante, the present. 

Ipse dixit, on his sole i 
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Ipso hctOf by th 
Ipiojurerbythe 
fiem* also, aiticl 



r the fiict itieIC 
.he law itaeir* 

_jem^ aleb, article. 

Jure divino, by divine right. 

Jure humano, by human law. 

Jos gentium, the law of nations* 

Locum tenens, deputy, substitute. 

Labor omnia vincit, labour over- 
comes every thing. 

Licentia vatum, a poetical license. 

LinguB lapsus, ashp of the tongue. 

Magna charta, the great charter.the 
basis of our laws and liberties. 

Memento mori, remember death- 
Memorabilia, matters' deserving of 
record. 

Memorandum, a thing to be re- 
membered. 

Meum et tuum, mine and thine. 

Multum in per\'0, much in Uttle, a 
great deal in a few words. 

Mutatis mutandis, the necessary 
changes being made. 

Mutato nomine, the name being 
changed. 

If emo me immme lacesset, no one 
shall provoke me with impunity. 

Ne plus ultra, no farther, nothing 
beyond. 

Nolens volens, wilfing or unwilling* 

Non compos mentis, not of a sound 
mind. 

Ke guid nimis, too much of one 
thmg is ^^ood for nothing. 

Nisi Jommus frustra, unless the 
Lord be with us, all efforts are in 
vain. 

Nem. con. (for nemine contindi* 
eente) none opposing. 

Nem dis. (for nemine oissentiente) 
none disa/jreeing. 

Omnibus, for all, a public convey- 
ance. 

Ore tenus, from the mouth. 

O tempera, O mores, O the times, 
O the manners. 

Omnes, all. 

Onus, burden. 

Passim, every where. 

Per se, by itself alone. 

Posse comitatus, the power of the 
counhr. 

Prima rade, at first view or at fint 



Primum mobile, the main spring. 
Pro and con. for and against. 
Fro bono publico, for Uie good of 

the public. 
Pro loco et tempore, for the place, 

and time. 
Pro re nata, for a special business* 
Pro rege, lege, et grege ; for the 

king, the constitution, and ths 

people. 
Quo animo, with what mind* 
Quo jure, by what right* 
Quoad, as far as. 
Quondam, former!]^ former. 
Res publics, the commonweal^ 
Resurgara, I shall rise again. 
Rex, a king— Regina* a queen. 
Senatus consultum, a decree of se- 
nate, S. C. 
Seriatim, in resular order* 
Sine die, without specifying any 

particular day. 
Sine qua non, an indispensable 

pre-requisite or condition. 
Statu quo, the state in which it was. 
Sub poena, under a penalty. 
Sui generis, of its own kind i. e* 

singular. 
Supra, above. 

Summum bonum, the chief good. 
Triajunctainimo, three joined in 

one. 
Toties quoties, as often as. 
Una voce, with one voice, unani- 
mously. 
Ultimus. the last, (contr. ulu) 
Utile duici, the useful with the plea 

sant 
Verbadm, word for word. 
Versus, against. 
Vade mecum, go with me ; a book 

fit for being a constant com 

panion. 
Vale, farewell. 
Via, by the way of. 
Vice, m the room of. 
Vice versa, the reverse* 
Vide, see, (contr. v.) 
Vide ut supra, see as above* 
Vis poetics, poetic genius. 
Viva voce, orally ; by the Itvimr 

voice. 
Vox populi, the voice of the people* 
Vulgo, commonly. 
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Vm. LAW GLOSSARY. 

[Containing an explanation of some law terms and phrases in eon. 
mon use.] 

Accessary, — One gailty of a felonious offence, not as prmcipal, 
but by participation ; as by adyice, command, concealment, &c. 

Ac etiam, — ^The clause in a writ, where the action requires bail, 
stating the true cause of action. 

Act of God, — Accidents from physical causes, which cannot b« 
prevented ; as the death of a person. 

Alibi. — At another place, a plea oflen set up. 

Animusy — the mind, the intention. Quo animo ? with what in- 
tent. Animo furandi, with the intent to steal, &Ck 

Arson, — The crime of maliciously burning the dwelling or ouU 
house of another man. 

Assault and Battery, — AssauUt the attempt to do corporeal vio 
lence or hurt to another. — Battery, the actual doing of it. 

Assttmpsit, — An action upon the case on assumpsit, is an action 
for the compensation in damages for the breach or violation of any 
parol, contract (express or implied, verbal or written,) or promise. 

Attachment, — ^A taking of the person, goods, or estate, by a writ 
or precept in a civil action, to secure a debt or demand. 

Attainder, — ^The sentence of a competent tribunal, upon a per- 
son convicted of treason or felony, which judgment attaints or 
corrupts his blood, so that he can no longer inherit lands, attended 
with iK>rfeiture of property, loss of reputation, and disqualification 
to be a witness in a court of law. 

Baron et feme,—^he law term for husband and wife. 

Burglary, — ^The act or crime of breaking into a house by night, 
with intent to commit a felony. 

Capias, (that you take,) a writ or process, it is of two sorts, viz. 

Capias ad respondendum, — A judicial writ before judgment, to 
take the defendant and make him answer the plantiff. 

Capias ad satisfaciendum, — (Commonly called a Ca. Sa.) a writ 
commanding the sheriff to take the body of the defendant, and him 
safely keep, &c. 

Carte blanche. ^-"The signature of a person on a blank paper, 
with room above to be afterwards filled with a promissory note, con- 
tract, 6lc, 

Cassetur bulla vel breve, that the bill or writ be quashed. ^ 

Certiorari. — A writ issued from a superior to an mferior tribunal, 
commanding them to certify, or to return the record or proceedings 
before them, by which the cause is removed from the one to the other. 

Cognovit, (he has confessed,) is where the defendant having no 
available defence, gives the plaintiff an acknowledgment or written 
confession of the action, and suffers judgment to pass against him 
by default, 1. e. without trial. 
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Crime, — In a general ■ense, a crime is an act that violateB a law 
dirme nr human. In a more raBtricted sense, ft denotes an ofl^ce 
or yiolation of public law, of a deeper and more atrocious nature, 
such as treason, murder, robbery, theft, arson, dtc. Minor wrongs 
against public rights are called miedemeanore, against indlyiduals or 
private rights, treepaeeee. 

DecUttvtion^^A statement in legal form of the circumstanee 
which constitutes the plaintifTs cause of action. 

Demurrer, is a pleading, which admits all sqfih facts alleged by 
the adverse party as are wbII pleaded, and refers all the questions 
arising upon tliem to the court : it does not deny the truth, but 
only the kgal sufficiency of the allegations demurred to. 

Dietrain^-^To mtke a seizure of goods. 

Dietrese^'^The act of distraining ; taking any personal chattds 
from a wrong doer to answer a demand, or procure satisfaction for 
a wrong committed. 

Execution* — An instrument, warrant or official order, by which 
an officer is empowered to carry a judgment into efiect. 

Ex poet facto, (laws.) A.n ex poet facto law, is one which 
operates upon a subject not liable to it at the time the law was 
made ; or a law which punishes acts already committed, in a man- 
ner in which they were not by law punishable when committed. 
Such laws are prohibited by the constitution of the United States. 

Felony. — ^A legal term for all offences which may be punished by 
hnprisonment in the States prison. 

Fieri faciae, (that you cause it to be done,) a judicial writ of 
execution, familiarly called by contraction, Fi, Fa, 

Teetatum fieri faeiae. — An execution issued to another county, 
than the one in which the vendue is laid. 

Forma pauperie, — Poor persons may sue ia forma pauperis, and 
have writs and counsel assigned without fee. 

Habeas Corpus, is a writ issued by a judge, directed to any per- 
son having another in custody, commanding him to produce him, 
or to show cause why he is in custody. 

Homicide, the killing of any human being. Justifiable homicide 
has no share of guilt at all ; — excusable hrnnidde, rery little ;— /e- 
lonious homicide is the highest crime against the law of nature, 
that a man is capable of committing, and includes self-murder, 
man.slaughter and murder. 

Infant. — ^A person under twenty.one years of age, and inoa|{a- 
ble of making contracts. 

In limine. — In or at the beginning. 

Issue, — ^The point depending in a suit on which the parties join« 
and put the case to trial by a jury.-rOeneni2 inue, denies at once 
all the indictment or declaration, without new evasive matter. 

Larceny, {Latrocinmm.) Theft— the stealing of any thing be- 
low a certain amount is called petiy larceny f^tL]xfii Ihat woe, 
grand larceny. 
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Leading queftion, — A question pat in such a wmy m to indieate 
the answer which the party wishes to get The ezamiiier leadB 
him to the answer. 

Locum tenen8,'-4)ne who holds the phioe of another as his depotf « 

Mandamttt, a writ issued firom a superior court to an inrarior« 
OT to an oflicer, commanding them to do certain acts, or to xestraia 
them from doing any thing beyond their jurisdiction. 

NoUe prosequif is used in law where the plaintiff will not pre- 
ceed any further. In criminal cases it amounts to an aband<mment 
by the public prosecutor, of an indictment. It does not prerent 
the finding of a new indictment, and therefore, does not operate as 
an acquittal, and is entered by the order of the court, on the motioA 
of the public prosecutor. 

Non assumpnt, — the plea of JVbn awumpsii in an action «f mu 
sumpsit, is the general issue or denial. 

^oH pros, or non prosequitur, the name of a judgment rendered 
against a plaintiff for neglecting to prosecute his suit. 

Non suit, the name of a judgment rendered against a planti^ 
when through defect of evidence or otherwise, he withdraws his 
cause from the jury, or neglects or refuses to prove his cause. 

Nul tiel record, (no such record,) the name of a plea or reidica- 
tion, which denies a record, on which a declaration or plea is 
founded. 

Onus probmndi^ — Burden of proof. This lies upon the party te 
a suit wlio alleges the affirmative. He who has the ontcs probanda 
is entitled to begin and close the argument of a case. 

Oyer and terminer, Fr, oyer, to hear ; terminer, to determine. 
The name of the criminal courts which have power to enquire into, 
hear and determine all treasons, felonies, crimes, and misdemeanon, 
and deliver the jails of all prisoners therein. 

Panel. — A schedule or roll containing the names of jurors, sum- 
moned by virtue of a writ of venire facias, and annexed to the writ. 

Particeps criminis, — A partner in crime. 

Plea, is the defendant* cj answer to the plaintiff^s declaration. 

Posse condtatus. The armed power of the county, accompany^ 
ing the sheriff to assist him in serving legal processes. 

Prochain amy. Next friend, one who nues for an infant. 

Pro corifesso. For confessed, as if confessed. 

Pro rata, — According to the rate. 

Profert and oyer, — When an action is founded upon a deed, (as 
a bond, covenant, &c.) and the party claioM title under it, he must 
make profert in curia, by averring that he bririgs here into court 
the deed ; and cravmg oyer (hearing,) according to the ongind 
meaning ^ the word, is to crave to hear it read, though the imme- 
diate object now proposed in demanding oyer of a deed, is to obtaui 
a copy of it< 

Rectus in cttria.— Right in court. One who stands at the bar* 
and no one objects to him, or prefers any charge against him. 
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JM«v»n«— An aclioR or remedy granted on a distresa, by which 
a peraoo whose cattle or goods have been distrained, has them re- 
turned to him on giving security, to try the right of taking in a 
fttit at law. The writ by which a distress is replevied. 

Scire faeiu9. ^A judicial writ founded upon some record^ and re- 
quiring the person against whom it is brought, to shew cauae wMf 
die p*rty bringing It, should not have advantage of such record, 
or (in the case of a 9eire facias, to repeal letters patent,) why the 
ncord should not be annulled and vacated. 

Suhpmna, (under a penalty,) a judicial writ or command to an- 
swer to a suit, or to give evidence in a cause. It derives its name 
from the words therein, which charge the party to appear at the 
day and place assigned under a penalty. 

Subpana ad testificandum^ a subpoena to testify. 
SubpcBna duces tecum. — A Hubpoena, commanding the witness 
to bring with him books and papers in his possession, belonging to, 
or wherein the parties are interested, &c. 

ToZes.— Whenever the panel of jurors is exhausted, the court or- 
ders the sheriff to summon from the by-standers, the number ni 
jurors wanted. The persons thus summoned, are called Tales-men. 
Tort^ (Fr.) — A wrong or injury. 

Traverse, (to cross.) To deny what the opposite party has ah 
leged. To traverse an indictment, &c. is to deny it. 

Trespass, — An unlawful act committed on the person, property, 
or relative rights of another. 

Trover, (Fr. trouver to find.) An action which a man has 
against another, who has found or obtained possession of any of 
his goods, and who refuses to deliver them on demand. It admits 
the original taking to have been lawful, but denies the right to con- 
vert them to his own use. This conversion is the gist (git) of the 
action. 

Venire facias. The process on an indictment for any petit mis- 
demeanor. It is of the nature of a summons. Also the writ or 
summons by which jurors are summoned to appear in court and 
serve. ^ 

Vent(«.— The statement in a declaration of the county or place, 
m whidi the facts are alleged to have occurred, and where the 
cause is mtended to be tried : as» County of Albany, ss. 

Verdict, {verum dictum, true declaration.) — ^The answer of a 
ju>7 given to the court, concerning any matter of fact in any cause, 
oivU or criminal committed to their trial and examination. 

Voire dire. — (To speak the truth,] is when a witness previously 
o his giving evidence in a cause, is sworn as to his interest, &c. 

Vi et armis. — ^With force and arms, words used in a writ of tres- 
pass. 

Writ. — ^A precept issued from the proper authority, to the dieriff 
or uthcr subordinate officer, commanding him to perform i 
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BULLIONS' 

SEEIES OF GRAMMABS, 

ENGLISH, LATIN AND GREEK, 

ON THE SAME PLAN, 

FOR THB USB OF 

CoUegeHj Academies & Gommoii Schools. 

(PubUshed by Pratt, Woodford & Co., N. Y.) 

In preparing this series, the main object has been, First: 
To provide for the use of schools a set of class books on 
this important branch of study, more simple in their ar- 
rangement, more complete in their parts, and better adapted 
to the purposes of public instruction, than any heretofore in 
use in our public Seminaries : and Secondly, to give the 
whole a uniform character by following, in each, substan- 
tially, the same arrangement of parts, using the same 
grammatical terms, and expressing the definitions, rules, 
and leading parts, as nearly as the nature of the case 
would admit in the same language ; and thus to render the 
study of one Grammar a more profitable introduction to the 
study of another than it can be, when the books used dif- 
fer so widely from each other in their whole style and ar- 
rangement, as those now in use commonly do. By this 
means, it is believed, muck time and labor will be saved, 
both to teacher and pupil, — the analogy and peculiarities 
of the difierent languages being constantly kept in view, will 
show what is common to all, or peculiar to each, — the confu- 
sion and difficulty unnecessarily occasioned by the use of 
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•lementaiy works, differing widely from each otker in Ian* 
guage and structure will be avoided, — and the progress of 
the student rendered much more rapid, easy an<^ satis- 
factory. 

These works form a complete series of elementary 
books, in which the substance of the best Grammars in 
each language hat been compressed into a volume of 
convenient size, handsomely printed on a fine paper, 
neatly and strongly bound, and at a moderate price. 
ThQ whole series is now submitted to the judgment of 
a discerning public, and especially to teachers and su- 
perintendents of schools, and seminaries of learning through- 
ont the United States. 

The following notices and recommendations of the 
works separately, and of the series, both from individual 
of the highest standing in the community, and from the 
public pvess, will furnish some idea of the plan pro- 
posed, and of the manner in which it has been executed 

I. THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Comprising the tubttance of the most approved English Grammars 
extant — with copious exercises in Parsing and Syntax. Fifth edition 
with an Apfbndu, of varioos and useful matter, pp. 216, 12 mo. New. 
York, Robinson, Pratt & Co. 

This work, on the plan of Murray's Grammar, has been prepared with 
much care, and with special reference to the wants of our Common 
Schools. It comprises in a condensed form, and expressed in plain and 
perspicuous language, all that is useful and important in the works of 
the latest and best writers on this subject, — an advantage possessed in ao 
equal degree by no similar work now in use. It is the ivsult not only 
of much study and careful comparison, but of nearly twenty-five years 
experience in the school room, during which, the wants of the pupil 
and the character of books best adapted to those wants, have been care- 
fully noted ; and its adaptation to the purpose oif instruction has now been 
thoroughly tested and approved in some of the best sdiools in this coun- 
try* It is beautifully printed on a fine stnmg paper, neatly and firmly 
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Ivoond, mni ftrms one of the most complete, iieefii], and eeonomietl ediool 
books ever offered to the public The fbllowitig are a few extracts froBi, 

NOTICES AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The undersigned have great satisfaction m recommending to the pah* 
lie, ** The Principles of English Grammar,** by Prof. Bullions, of the 
Albany Academy. Proceeding upon the plan of Murray, he has availed 
himself of the labors of the most distinguished grammarians, both at 
home and abroad ; and made such a happy use of ^ helps afforded him, 
that we know of no work of the kind, in the same compass, which is 
equal to it in point of merit. Among its many excellencies, it is not the 
least, that Prof. B. has given a practical illustration of every principle 
from the beginning to the end ; and the possession of his Grammar en- 
tirely superaedes the necessity of procuring a separate volume of Exer- 
cises on the Rules of Syntax. In a word, we can truly say, m the lan- 
guage <^ the author, ** that there is nothing of much importance in 
Murray's larger Grammar, or in the works of subsequent writers^ that 
will not be found condensed here.** 

John Luolow, Alonzo CarrrBNTON, 

Isaac Faaais, J. M. GAaFiKLO, 

Alfred Conkling, Robbrt McKsa. 
T. RoMBTN Beck. 
Alhaity, Octobers, 1842. 

[An Extract from the Minutes of the Board of Truateeo of the Al, 
bany Female Academy,] 
At a meeting of the trustees of the Albany Female Academy, held on 
the third instant, the book committee reported, that they had examined 
Professor Bullions* English Grammar, recently published in this city : 
and that in their opinion, it contains all that is useful in the most im- 
proved treatises now in use, as well as much valuable original matter : 
that from the copious exercises in false syntax, it will supersede the ne. 
cessity of a separate volume on that subject ; and recommend that it 
should be used as the text book in this institution. 

Ob motion, it was resolved, that the report of the committee be ac- 
cepted, and the treatise on English Grammar ; by the Rev. Peter Bul« 
lions, adopted as the text book in this academy. 

An Extract from the Minutes. 

A. Cktptenton, Secretary of the 
Board of Tnuteee, ana 
principal of the Academy. 
Albany, October 13, 1834. 

Sing'Sing, November 1, 1834 

Dbaa Sia-*-I have examined your English Grammar with no small 

degree of satisfaction ; and thougn I am not in the habit of recommend. 

ing books in this manner, I am constrained in this case to say, I think 

you have conferred anoUier important favour on the cause of edooation. 
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Hw frttt delbett of most of the Engliih gnmmu§ now in on, ptitioii- 
kiij in the omiMion of many neeesiary definitions, or in the want of 
penpicui^ in thoee ffiven, and also in the rules of construction, are in a 
great measore happi^ snpplied. I am so well pleased with the result of 
TOOT labors, that I have adopted it, (as I did your Greek Grammar) for 
both our institutions. Yours respectfully, 

Natbanibl S. PaiMB, Prineipgl s/ 
RsT. P. BuiJJOifS, Ml PUatant Academy, 



The nndeisigiied hold the responsibility of recommendation as an im 
portant one— nmen abused, and very fiequently used to obliged a per- 
sonal fiiend, or to get rid of an urgent applicant. Th^ further appeal 
to their own condoet for years past, to snow that they haye only occa. 
sionally assumed this responsibility ; and therefore feel the greater confi. 
dence in Tenturing to recommend the examination, and the adoption of 
the Rev. Dr. BuUions* English Grammar, as at once the most concise 
and the most comprehensiye of any with which they are acquainted ; as 
furnishing a satisfactory sdution ot neiu^y all the difficulties of the Eng- 
lish language ; as containing a full series of exercises in false syntax, 
with rules ror their correction ; and finally, that the arrangement is in 
every way calculated to carry the pupil from step to step in the success- 
fbl acquisition of that most important end of education, the knowledge 
and use of the English Unguage. GIDEON HAWLEY, 

T. ROMEYN BECK. 

March 1, 184S. JOHN A. DIX. 



A cursory examination of the English Grammar of Dr. Bullions, has 
satisfied me, that it has just claims on public favour. It is concise and 
simple ; the matter is well digested ; tbe exercises excellent, and the ty* 
pographical execution worthy of all praise. The subscriber takes pka.- 
sure in recommending it to the notice of Teachers, and of all persons 
interested in education. ALONZO POTTER. 

Union College, Sept, 6, 1849. 

The English Grammar of the Rev. Dr. Bullions, appears to me, to bo 
(he best manual which has appeared as yet With all the good points 
of Murray, it has additions and emendations, which I cannot but think 
would have commended themselves to Murray himself, and if I were a 
teacher of English Grammar, I would without hesitation prefer it to any 
other book of the kind, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 

Profeeeor of Bellee Lettree, College of N, J. 

Princeton, Aug. 15, 1842 

Extract of a letter from Rev. BsKJAimc Hals, D.D., Preoident oj Oe 

neva College N, Y. 

Rev. Da. Boujons. — Dear Sir — I have lately procured a copy of your 

English Grammar, and given it such attention asmv time has permitted, 

andl do not hesitate to express my conviction, that it is entitled to higher 
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confidence than any other English Ghranunar in use among ns, and nuT 
wjflh, that it may come into general use. I have seen enough to satisfy 
me, that you have diligently consulted the best sources, and combined 
your materials with discrimination and judgment We have, as a facul- 
ty, recommended it by placing it on the list of books to be used by can« 
didates in preparation for this college. I have personally recommended 
it, and will continue to recommend it. as I have opportunity. 

Very respectfully, dear sir, your friend, &c. 
BENJAMIN HALE. 
Geneva College, July 13, 1842. 

Extract of a letter from Rev, Cyrus Mason, D.D., Rector of the Grammar 
School in the Uimereity of New-York. 

Univereity, New-York, June IZih, 1842. 
Rev. Dr. Bctllions. — Dear Sir — At the suggestion of the late Mr. 
Leckie, head classical master in the Grammar (School, we began to in. 
troduce your grammars at the opening of the present year. We have 
made use chiefly of the Greek and English Grammar. The result thus 
far is a conviction that we have profited by the change, which I was 
very slow to make ; and I doubt not that our farther experience will con* 
firm the good opinion we entertain of your labors in this department of 
learning. Wishing you a large reward, I remain, very truly yours, 

C. MASON, Rector. 

NOTICES FROM THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

From a Report presented to the Jefferson Co. Asso- 
ciation OP Teachers, on the English Grammars now in 
use, the merits of each, and the best method of teaching 
them. By the Rev. J. R. Boyd, Principal of Black Ri- 
ver Institute. 

** 2. The Grammar by Prof. Bullions of the Albany Aca- 
demy, is constrdeted on the same plan as that of Brown y 
and while it is not so copious in its exercises, nor so full in 
its observations upon the language, yet it is far more simple 
in its phraseology, more clear in its arrangement, more free 
perhaps from errors or things needing improvement, and at 
the same time contains all that is necessary to be learned in 
gaining a knowledge of the structure of our language. The 
Rules of Syntax and observations under them, are expressed 
generally in the best manner. The Verb is most vividly ex- 
plained, and that portion of the work contains much not to 
be found in other grammars^ while it judiciously omits a 
great deal to be found in them, that is unwort^ of insertion. 
" It is excellent upon Prosody, and upon roetic Diction 
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•nd gires tn admirable summary cf directions for correct 
and Megant writii^^ and the different forms of composition. 
The typography of the book cannot be too highly commended 
-»a circumstance that greatly affects the comfort and improve- 
ment of the learner. 

** This grammar is equally well adapted to the beginner 
and to tM advanced scholar. The course of instruction 
which Prof. B. recommends in the use of his g^rammar, 
seems wisely adapted to secure in the readiest manner the 
improvement of the pupil. The book is not so large as to 
appal the banner, nor so small as to be of little use to those 
advanced. On the whole, in my jud^ent, no work has yet 
appeared, which presents equally high claims to general use. 
It is copious without redundancy — it is well printed, and 
forms a volume pleasing to the eye. It is lucid and simple, 
while in the main, it is philosophically exact. — Among the 
old Grammars, our decided preference is given to that of 
ProU Bullions." 

[From the AUNtny Argms.j 

PuNcin.18 or EifOLUH GiAMMAft. — ^This work besides containing a 
fidl system of grrammar, is rendered more immediately useful for acade> 
mies and common schools, by containinfr copious examples in grood gram, 
mar for parsing, and in bad gnunmar for correction ; and all of th^ are 
arranged dtrecUy under the rule to which they apply. Thus, instead of 
two books, which are required, (the grammar and the exercises,) the 
learner finds both in one, for a price at least not greater than the others. 

[Prom the Newburgh Journal.] 
Bullion^ English Gramm Aa. — It is not one of the smallest evils con- 
nected with our present system of common school education, that our 
schools are flooded with such a variety of books on elementary subjects, 
not only differing in arrangement, but frequently involving absurd and 
contradictory principles. And to no subject arc these remarks more ap. 
plicable. than to English Grammar. And until some one elementary 
work Of an approved character shall be generally introduced into our 
common schools, we despair of realizing a general proficiency in this 
important branch of education. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we 
witness the increasing popularity of ** Bullions' EnffluBh Grammar." 
From a familiar acquaintance with the work, from the publication of 
the first edition, we hxve no hesitation in pronouncing it the best Gram- 
mar with which we are acquainted. The perspicuity of its definitions, 
the correctness of its principles, the symmetry of its arrangements, as 
well as the neat and accurate form in which it is presented, and withal 
the elMapnett of the work, are so many recommendations to its general oso. 
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rFjrom the Albany Kretting JouniaL] 

Professor Bullions' English Grammar is obviously the fruit of aouod 
and enlightened judgment, patient labor and close reflection. It partakes 
of the character both of an original work and of a compilation. Fol. 
lowing the principles of Murray, and adopting in the main the plan of 
Lennie, the most distinguished of his successors, the aim of the author, 
as he states in his preface, has been to correct what ia erroneoua, to re* 
trench, what U auperjtuow or unimportant, to compreao what ia proUx, to 
dueidate what ie obictare, amd to aetormine what is left doubtful, in the 
books already in use. In laboring to accomplish this excellent design, he 
has ooBtrired to condense, in very perspicuous lanfuage, within the 
compass of a small, handsomely printed volume, about 200 pages, and 
costing but 50 cents, all that is requisite in this form to the acquisition 
of a thorough knowledge of tlie grammar of our language. It contains 
so great a number of exercises in parsing and syntax, judiciously inter, 
spc^sed, as to supersede the necessity of separate manuals of exercises 
now in use. Among other highly useful things to be found in this book, 
and not usually met with in works of this nature, are some very valua- 
ble critical remarks, and a pretty long ** list of improper expressions,** 
which unhappily have crept into use in different parts of our country. 
Under the head of Prosody, the author has, it is believed, given a bet- 
ter explanation of the principles of English versification, than is to be 
found in any other work oi this nature in this country. In short, I 
hazard the prediction that this will be found to be decidedly the plainest, 
most perfect, and most useful manual of English grammar that has yet 
appeaired. Z. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

The following, are extracts from letters from County Su- 
perintendents of Common Schools in the State of New- York, 
to whom copies of the work had been seni for examination* 
From Alexander Fonda, Esq, Dep. Supt, qfCom, Schoolt, Schenectady Co* 

Schenectady, March 30, 1842. 

Dear Sir — I acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your English 
Grammar, left upon my office desk yesterday afternoon. When in your 
city some three weeks since, I was presented with a copy by S, S. Ran- 
daU, Esq. ; from the examination I was enabled to give it, and from the 
opinion expressed in relation to it, by one of the oldest and most ex- 
perienced teachers of this county, to whom I presented it, as well as 
from the knowledge I possessed by reputation of its author, I had before 
I received the copy from you, determined to introduce it as far as I was 
able, as a class book in the schools of this county. 
From CaAUNCBir Goodsicb, Eeq, Dep. Supt, of Com. Schooie^ Onondaga Co 

Canal, June ^ 1842. 

Dear Sir — ^Tour favor of the Ist instant has just come to hancf. The 
Grammar referred to has been received and examined. I am fully sa 
tisfied of its superior merits as a grammar for common schools, over any 
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other work I have woii. I ■htll take the earliert measurae for its xiitn»> 
dnctkm into the iichoolt under my supenrision. 

From RoswiLL K. BouBm, £«g. Dtp. Supl, of Com, ScJtooU, Chenango C«« 

PittAer, June 90. 1B42. 

Dear Sol — Sometime since I received a copy of a work on English gram, 
mar, by the Rer. Bster Bullions, D J>. for which I am much Mig^, I 
have given the book as close an examination as circumstances would 
permit. The book is well got up, and exhibits the thorough acquaint, 
ance of the author with his subject. I think it well calculated for our 
common schools. 

JVoni Gabnset Bsacb, E$q. Ikp. Siqii, of Common SckodU, Putnam Co. 

Patterson^ July 2, 1842. 

DcAa Sta — ^Yours of the first ult, was received on Thursday last. As 
it respects your Grammar I have carefully exanained it, and without en* 
tering into particulars, I consider it the best I have ever seen, and as 
such, I have recommended it to the several schools under my care. 
/Vosi O. W. RAKUALLt Esq. J)q>. Siqd. of Common Schools, Oswego Co. 

PhoBMX, July 2, 1842. 

Mr. P. BuLUONS, — Dear Sir — I have for the last two weeks devoted 
some considerable time, in perusing your system of English Grammar, 
and in reply to yours, requesting my views of the work, I can cheer, 
flilly say, that its general arrangment, is admirably adapted either to the 
novice or adept, Tl^ § 27th and § 28tb on verbs, with the attendant remarks, 
are highly important, and essential to the full completion of any system 
of grammar. The work taken together is remarkable for simplicity, 
lucidity and exactness, and is calcinated not only to make the correct 
grammarian, but also a correct prosodian. Whatever may be its &te in 
the field, it enters with a large share of merit on its side, and with full 
as fair prospect of success as any wmk extant. 

From W. S. Pasarow, Esq. Dep. Supl. of Com Schools, Suffolk Co. N. Y. 

Paichogue, L. L July 6, 1842. 

Prof. P. Bullions, — Dear Sir — Some time since I received a copy of 
your English Grammar, for which I am much obliged. I have devoted 
as much time to its perusal as circumstances would permit, and can say 
of it, that I believe it claims decided prr ierence over the Grammars ge. 
nerallv used in schools throughout this country, and indeed I may say, 
over the many works on that science extant. 

From Jambs Hbnbt, Esq, Dtp, SupL of Comsnon SdiooU, Herkimer Co. 

LUtle-FaUs, July 11, 1842. 

Prof. BoLUONS,— Sir — ^I have read with as much attention as my ava> 
cations would allow, the work you had the kindness to send me, upon 
English Grammar, and ao far as I am capable of forming an ofMnion at 
the merits ot your book, I concnr generally in the views expressed in 
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AtMR D. H. Stsybns, Dep. StgA. of Common SchodU, FranJdtn Co. N. F. 

Moira, Aug. 27, 1842. 

fier. P, BuixiQNS, — Dear Su^— On Wednesday the 24th instant, the 
committee determined upon a series of books, and I have the happmess 
to inform you, that your English Grammar will be reported on the first 
Wednesday in October at the next meeting of the Association, as tho 
most brief^ perspicuous and philosophical work, upon that subject within 
our knowledge. 

From R. W. Finch, Etq. Dep. S^gpL qf Common SdtooU. Steuben Co, N. F* 

Bath, Sept. 11, 1843. 

Deak Sm — ^Haying at length given your English Gftimmar a careful 
perusal ; and having compareid it with all the modem works on the sub- 
ject, which have any considerable claims to merit, I am prepared to make 
a more enlightened decision, and one that is satisfactory to myself. The 
work has my decided preference. 

F^rom J. W. Fairfield, and Cyrus Curtiss, Esqn. Dep. Svpermlendents 
of Common Schools, Hudson, N, Y. 

Hudson, Sqft. 15, 1842. 

Rev. P. BUU.IONS, — Sir — ^We have examined a copy of your English 
Grrammar, with reference to the introduction of the same into our pub- 
tic schools, and we take pleasure in saying that the examination has 
proved very satisfactory. We cannot, without occupying too much 
space, specify the particular points of excellence which we noticed in 
the arrangement of the different parts, the clearness of expression and 
illustration, and the precise adaptation of the Rules of Syntax, to the 
principles previously laid down. It is sufficient to say, that we believe 
it to be, in all the req^uisites of a good school book, superior to any other 
English Grammar which has come under our observation. 

II. THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR, &c. 

This work is upon the foundation of Adam's Latin Grammar, so long 
and so well known as a text book in this country. The object aimed at 
was to combine with all that is excellent in the work of Adam, the im. 
portant results of subsequent labors in this field, — to correct errors and 
supply defects, — to bring tlie whole up to that point which the present 
state of classical learning requires, — and to give it such a form as to ren. 
der it a suitable part of the series. The following notices are furnished. 

From Rev. Jamss W. Alexander, Prqf. BeOesLettres in the College of 
NewJersev. 

Princeton, N. J. Aug. 15, 1842. 

1 have examined with some care the Latin Grammar of the Rev. Dr. 
Bullions. It is, if I may hazard a judgment, a most valuable work, 
eyincin^ that peculiar apprehension of the pupil's necessities, which 
noting but long continued practice as an instructor can produce. Ajnong 
our various Latin GrammBrs, it deserves the place which is occupied by 
the best ; and no teacher, as I think, need hesitate a moment about in 
troducingit 
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(fVom tin Biblical Sepertorfi or Fdioeton JLmitw, Jan. tttle^ 
TtiE PiuifoiPLES OF Latin Geammar, Slc. — This completes the geriei 
Mopoted b^ the learned author, who has now furnished us with an Eng. 
nsh, a Latin, and a Greek Grammar, which have this pecuHar recom- 
mendation that they are arranged in the same order, and expressed in 
the same terms, so fkr as the differences of the lanjntages permit. The 
basis of this manual is the well known Grammar of Adam, an excellent 
mfxannryt but at the same time one which adm.tted of retrenchment, ad. 
dition, and emendation, all which have been ably furnished by Dr. Bul- 
lions. We have not made a business of perusing the work laboriously, 
but we have looked over the whole and b^towed particular attention on 
certain parts ; lAd therefore &el at liberty to reeommead it with great 
confidence, especially to all such teachers as have been in the habit of 
using Adam^ Grammar. 

ni. THE PRINCIPLES OF GEEEK GBAMMAE, &c 

The objeet of this publication was to provide a comprehensive manu^ 
of Greek Granunar, adapted to the use of the younger, as well as to the 
more advanced class of students in our schools and colleges, and espe- 
cially of those under the author's own care. To this end, the leading 
pnnciples of Greek Grammar are exhibited in rules as few and brief as 
possiUe, so as to be easily committed to memory, and at the same time 
so comprehensive and perspicuous, as to be of general and easy applieatioiu 

The following notices of this work, from different sources, will show 
the estimate formed of it by competent judges. 

BuixioNs* Geiek GaAMMAa. — ^We have examined the second edition 
of Dr. Bullions' Greek Grammar, and consider it, upon the whole, the 
best grammar of the Greek language with which wo are acquainted 
The parts to be committed to memory are both concise and comprehen 
sive ; the illustrations are full without prolixity^ and the arrangement na- 
tural and judicious. The present edition is considerably reduced in size 
fiom the rormer, without, as we apprehend, at all impairing its value. 

It discovera in its compilation much labor and research, as well as 
sound judgment. We are persuaded that the general use of it in our 
grammar schools and academies would facilitate the acquisition of m 
thorough knowledge of the language. Judicious teachers pursuing the 
plan marked out by the author in his pre&ce, would usually conduct 
their pupils to a competent knowledge of the language in a less time by 
■everal months than by the sjrstems formerly in use. We therefore give 
it our cordial recommendation. ELIPHALET NOTT, 

R. PROUDFIT, 

Union CeOege, December 19, 1840. ALONZO POTTEli 

Exbraa^ a letter /rem Ree, Dahkl D. Whsdov, A.M. Prqfeesor tf Aj»- 
CMHl umg^trngeeomAIMtmlme^ m ikt Wetltyaii UntMrnQf, UaddUitm^ Cu 
WeeU^an UiaeenUy^ March S9, 1848. 
Bev. Dr. Bvluons,— Dear Sir— Although I have not the honor of 
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your penonal aeqaiiolAiice, I take the liberty of uddremngio joa mj 
thanks fyf your ezcdlent Greek Grammar. Nothwithitandmg many 
petaoaaly argent, and interested appeals in &vor of other grammars — and 
our literary market seems to abomid with that kind of stock — the in- 
trinsic superiori^ of your manual over every rival, induced me, after I 
saw your last edition, to adopt it in the Greek department of Uie Wee* 
leyan tJniversity, and the success of my presedt Freshman class, amply 
justices the course. 
Exiradcf a ktttrfram Herrt Baniiistsiu A.M. Prtnc^ of the Aeademf 

Faxrfdi Academy, May 12, 1842. 

Rev. Doct. Bullions,— -Sir — Sometime since I received your English 
and Greek Grammar, of each, one copy ; and, if it is not too late, I 
would now return you my sincere thankii. I have not found in any work, 
suitable for a text book in schools, an analysis of the verb so strictly 
philoso[lliical, and at the same time so easv to the learner to master and 
to retain when mastered, as that contained in your work. The editorial 
observations on government, and indeed the whole matter and arrange- 
ment of the Syntax, especially commend your work to general use in 

schools. 

[From the Princeton Review, for Jan. 1840.] 

It is with pleasure we welcome a second edition of this manual, which 
we continue to regard as still unsurpassed by any similar work in our 
Isuiguage. The typography and the quality of the paper are uncommon, 
ly good. We observe valuable additions and alterations. For all that we 
can see, evenrthing worth knowing in Thiersch is here condensed into a 
tew pages. We have certainly never seen the anatomy of the Greek 
verb so neatly demonstrated. The Syntax is fUIl, and presents the lead, 
ing facts and principles, by roles, so as to be easily committed to mem- 
ory. To learners who are beginning the language, and especially to 
teachers of grammar schools, we earnestly recommend this book. 

[From the New-Tork Observer.] 
Bullions' PaiNciPLES of Greek Grammar, &c. 3d edition. With 
pleasure we hail the second edition of this valuable work, and are happy 
to find that the revision which it has undergone has resulted in decided 
improvements. Formed, as it is, on the basis of that most symmetrical 
of all modern grammars. Dr. Moor's Greek Grammar, which its learned 
author never lived to complete. It is now made to embrace not only the 
genera] ndes, but all the ndnutuB essential to a critical knowledge of 
that ancient and elegant language. One of the chief excellencies of this 
model, and one that is fully retained in this grammar, is to be found in 
the simplicity, perspicuity, conciseness, and yet fulness of the definitions 
and rules for the various modifications of the language. The sense is 
clearly expressed, while scarcely a particle is used that could have been 
dispensed with. We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion, that 
Dr. B. has produced the most complete and usefid Greek grammar that 
is to be found in the EngUsh language. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SERIES. 

Fhm Ike Ret. John Ludlow, D.D. ProvoH of the Universiiy of Pam. 

Mo one I think can ever examine the serien of Grammars published bj 
Dr. Bullions, without a deep conviction of their superior excellence 
When the English Grammar, the first in the series, was published ill 
1834. it was my pleasure, in connexion with some honored individuals, 
in the city of Albany, to bear the highest testimony to its worth ; that 
testimony, if I mistake not, received the unanimous approval of all 
whose judgment can or ought to influence public opinion. I have seen, 
with great gratification, that the 2d and 3d in the series, the Latin and 
Greek, have met with the same favorable judgement, which I believe to 
be entirely deserved, and in which I do most heartily concur. 

"From the Hon. Alfred Coneung, Judge of the United States Court in tht 
Northern DiMrict qf New- Vorkt pwUshed in the Cayuga Patriot, 
Bullions* Series of Grammars. — By the recent publication of ** The 
Principles OF Latin Grammar," this series of grammars (English, Latin, 
and Greek,) is at length completed. To their preparation. Dr. Bullions 
has devoted many years of the best portion of his life. In the composi. 
tion of these books, he has shown an intimate acquaintance with the works 
of his ablest predecessors ; and while upon the one hand, he has not scru. 
pled freely to avail himself of their labors, on the other hahd, by studi* 
ously avoiding all that is objectionable in thera, and by re-modelling, im- 
proving, and illustrating the rest, he has unquestionably succeeded in con. 
structing the besU— decidedly the very best — grammar, in each of the 
three above named languages, that has yet appeared. Sucli is the deli, 
berate and impartial judgment which has been repeatedly expressed by 
the most competent judges, respecting the English and Greek grammars ; 
and such, I hesitate not to believe, will be the judgment formed of the 
Latin grammar. But independently of the superiority- of these works 
separately considered, tliey possess, collectively, the great additional re. 
commendation of having their leading parts arranged in the same orders 
and, as far as properly can be done, expreseed in the same language. An 
acquaintance with one of them, therefore, cannot fail greatfy to facilitate 
the study of another, and at the same time, by directing the attentiootof 
the student distinctly to the points of a^eement and of difference in the 
several languages, to render his acquisitions more accurate, and at the 
same time to give him clearer and more comprehensive views of the 
general principles of language. The importance of using in ac|demies 
and schools of the United States none but ably written ani** 
tionable school books, is incalculable ; and without intending i 
nly to depreciate the labors of others, as a friend of sound educati 
cannot refrain from expressing an earnest hope of seeing this seq 
grammars in g^eral use. They are all beautifully printM on very good 
paper, and are sold at vexy reasonable prices. 
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